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That Sixth Sense 


EADERSHIP in such an exquisite thing as per- 

fume is largely influenced by the degree of 

smartness which surrounds it—by the vogue it has 
with women who are leaders. 
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For generations HousBiGANT has been recognized 
abroad as the Parfumeur de Lux to the courts of 
Europe—to Marie Antoinette, 1790; the Empress 
Josephine, 1810; to the Empress Eugenie—to Queen 
Victoria—and to the social leaders of today, both 
here and in continental Europe. Such leadership 
cannot be questioned. It gives an instant and 
dominating impression of quality and prestige. This 
is the copy note in the advertising that with dignity, 
restraint and a sense of artistic proportion presents 
HousicaAnT, Parfumeur, Paris, to his American 
audience. 
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The present owner of this business, coming to 
America especially to sit in at the discussion of 
HousicanT plans, expressed himself as amazed that 
an American organization could so perfectly grasp 
the spirit of an old French house. 
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The Farmer Now Lives 


in the Suburbs 


The only difference between the farmer and the 
suburban man is that the farmer’s work is at home. 

He does his buying at the nearest town. If he hasn’t 
an automobile he goes on the trolley. 

His ideas of a home are the same as yours. The 
percentage of his income that he can afford to spend 
for conveniences, utilities and luxuries is greater than 


yours. 


There are 6 million of these farm families in the 


country. 


3 million of them are the buying, cultured, progres- 


sive type. 

2 million of these read the 
Standard Farm Papers. 

They go into the stores 
where your goods are sold. 

Do they know your goods 
by name or do they just ask 
for an oil stove, a shotgun, a 
bread mixer or a case of 
breakfast food? 

(By the way—farmers order 
dry groceries in large quantities.) 

The commuter reads the city 
papers—the farmer reads his 
farm paper. The commuter goes 
to town every day and sees many 
kinds of advertising. The farm 
paper is the shop window, the 
billboard, the street car card, 
the newspaper and the magazine 
for the farmer. 

You can tell 2 million of these 
buying families about your goods 
through the Standard Farm 
Papers. 

They will read what you say 
and be glad to learn about your 
product. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 


A.B.C. Circulation 2,000,000. 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 
The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 
The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 
The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 
The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 
Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


Eastern Representatives : 
WaLtacw C. RIcHARDSON, INO., 
95 Madison Ave., 

New York City 
Western Representatives : 
STANDARD Farm Papers, INO., 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 
Chicago 


AU Standard Farm Papers are membera of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Wilted Collar Selling 


How Manufacturers Are Planning to Prevent the Summer Slump 


By S. C. Lambert 


A Sour the time young folks 
4 Lare sporting their first coat of 
tan and electric fans are switched 
on to the accompaniment of a 
cloud of eight months, accumulated 
dust, many manufacturers punch 
extra notches in their belts and 
prepare for the lean season ahead. 
Although shirt sleeves may be in 
evidence their true significance is 
absent. The brakes are applied, 
and business, while it does not 
come to a halt, most certainly 
slows up appreciably. 

3ut this summer, of all sum- 
mers since 1907, is going to see 
more manufacturers add a new 
idea, a new product,-a new model 
to their line, and push it aggres- 
sively. They know that deferred 
plans and a mere acceptance of a 
“usual summer slump,” is not go- 
ing to help maintain the real 
spring revival of business through- 
out the summer months. 

In this article a number of prac- 
tical ideas now being adopted by 
manufacturers who sell to the 
general public are set down for the 
benefit of other men who sell 
through the same channels. Things 
just as interesting to bridge the 
summer sales valley are being done 
by manufacturers who sell the 
bulk of their output to other in- 
dustries, The central station plant 
in its efforts to build up a larger 
refrigeration load in the summer 
months when its lighting load is 
low offers one example of a 
tendency that is bound to help take 
“the usual dull season” out of this 
summer. Industries don’t stop 
buying in summer if new ideas 
and new useful products are put 


up to them, any more than do 
individuals. 

You and I and the other people 
going to make up the 100,000,- 
000 in the United States, do not 
put off all purchases when the dog 
days roll around. Of course ninety 
in the shade automatically causes 
a change in the class of merchan- 
dise called for. There is also a 
change in the locality from which 
the demand originates. Probably 
5,000,000 people spend a few days 
or several weeks away from home. 
Still, their purchases are not 
drastically limited. In fact, the 
majority spend more then than at 
any other time of the year. The 
business is merely shifted from one 
type of merchandise to another or 
from one section of the country to 
another. 

With this understood, it becomes 
apparent that by catering to these 
fundamental differences in summer 
buying, the sales thermometer can 
be made to act as all thermometers 
should when wilted collars become 
the rule. In other words, if the 
merchandise is placed where the 
demand exists or factory produc- 
tion altered to turn out something 
for which the warm weather just 
naturally creates sales, the sales 
chart indicator may be kept mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

Frequently, the seasonal idea is 
more of a superstition than a 
reality. No better example of this 
is necessary than that of knitting 
yarns, A very few years ago knit- 
ting was confined largely to the 
fall and winter months. Nor was 
it nearly so common as it is today. 
What is more, most knitting was 
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to the making of 
Wool and winter were 
Summer 


restricted 
sweaters. 
regarded as synonymous. 
was the closed season. 
Advertising has wrought a big 
change in this field within the space 
of little more than five years. The 
war got women in the habit of 


Three meals a day for a week 


It's meal_tume 
descrptwe term for th 
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cisely the right weight for dre: 
sweater, or whatever you need f 
your summer outfit.” 

The James Lees & Sons Cor 
pany, New York, is responsible. f 
that advertisement. Half the spa 
is taken up with an illustration p 
turing a pretty miss seated in 
wicker chair dress 
in summer attire a1 
the sweater she sport 
is not at all out of tin 
or place. Her con 
panion, shown stan 
ing, is wearing 
knitted yarn dres 
Women may smi 
when they see an a 
vertisement picturing 
housewife washit 
dishes while wearin, 
the latest Parisia: 
creation, but this Lees 
piece of copy is not 
going to provok« 
laughter. 

According to the 
fashion arbiters, light 
weight sweaters will 
be more popular than 
ever this summer 
Those who recall the 
extent to which sweat 
ers were worn last 
summer will realiz 
what that means to 
yarn manufacturers 
who five years ago 
had practically no 
summer demand. 

In this case 


the 





PREST-O-LITE REALIZES 


THE 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
CAMPERS’ TRADE 


knitting and crocheting. That was 


the opportunity. Advertising has 
cashed in on it. 

Today, knitting is 
every day of the year. Pick up 
one of the women’s magazines 
right now and you will probably 
find several pages of the following 
sort of copy: 

“Use this new yarn for summer 
knitted things. When you want 
smartness combined with comfort 
in summer knitted things—then 
pick the yarn by weight and type 
as carefully as you do the color 
and the style of the garment. 

“The newest of all Minerva 
Yarns—Lustredown Floss—is pre- 


practiced 


product was modilic« 
to meet the demand 
Wool yarn was mac 
extremely light, thin and fluffy 
Wool and silk were combined for 
better effects. New styles were 
originated. Everything possible was 
done to make knitting easy, pleasu: 
able and economical. A walk down 
Main Street, Fifth Avenue, or in 
any popular summer resort, tells 
better than words of the results 
secured. The idea has been so 
widely adopted that shirtwaists, 
which have never been advertised 
to any extent, as they seemed so 
firmly intrenched, have suffered a 
big drop in sales. Slight changes 
in the product to lengthen the bu 

ing season might well be applied in 
dozens of other industries, 
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“Church People Control 
Business” 


“Roger W. Babson, the famous 
Statistician, says statistics show 
80% of the business buildings of 
America are owned by active church 
members; 76% of bank savings are 
credited to church people; 62% of 
our factories are in the hands of re- 
ligious men, and 81% of our farms 
are owned by men who go to church 
almost every Sunday.” 


—From Hardware News. 


The Christian ‘Herald 
GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
A. W. Brownell, Adv. M@r. 
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The Prest-O-Lite Company, New 
York, has proceeded along some- 
what similar lines. True enough, 
summer is the busy season for that 
company. Nevertheless, it is inter- 
esting to observe how Prest-O-Lite 
is employing full pages in the sport 
and outdoor publications to push 
Prest-O-Lite gas and _ cooking 
appliances. The cooking outfit is 
sold in the 22,000 stores and 
garages which are P-O-L Gas Ser- 
vice Stations. Both company and 
distributor, then, are benefiting by 
this idea. The device requires 
little change in existing factory 
machinery for production. That 
is the best part of the plan and 
of most significance’ to manufac- 
turers who are looking for some 
method of keeping the plant wheels 
turning. 

Another organization which is 
employing the related product idea 
is the Ansonia Clock Company, 
New York. Ansonia is also em- 
ploying space in the sport and 
outdoor publications to feature the 
Ansonia Sunwatch which, we are 
informed, is “A Compass and Sun- 
Dial.” The copy states: 


Here is something you need on your 
vacation—an accurate and reliable com- 
pass and a timepiece that does not need 
to be wound up and will not get out of 
order 

Tells the correct time by the sun any- 
where in the United States, and heads 
you in the right direction when you have 
lost your way. 

{ Hunters 
| Fishermen 
| Canoeists 
FOR { Motorists 
| Campers 
| Guides 
| Boy and Girl Scouts 


In a thin, satin-finish brass case, with 
latitude, longitude and variation ‘tables 
on inside cover. Easy to use. Carried 
like a watch. 

Here again, it is entirely possible 
that July and August are not ex- 
actly dull months in the watch 
industry. Certainly, though, they 
do not compare with November 
and December. Consequently, a 
summer sales stimulator is wel- 
come in the watch field. 

The Ansonia company has 
brought out something directly 
within its scope. An item has been 
added that belongs to the same 
family with which the name An- 
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sonia is generally associated. |: 
requires little, if any, change in 
factory machinery and yet meets 
special need of the vacationist. 
Ideas of this sort do not com 
every day in the week. The plan 
itself, though, can be duplicated ir 
hundreds of factories if a prop< 
amount of attention is given to tl 
summer buying habits of thei: 
customers. 

One would think, at first blush, 
that a watch chain manufacture 
would not find things very exciting 
during summer. When vests ar 
discarded the watch chain is not 
exactly a necessity. Nevertheless 
the R. F. Simmons Company, 
Attleboro, Mass., is advertising: 
“The right watch chain for sum- 
mer days.. The new Simmons Belt 
Chain is just the thing for vest- 
less summer days. The patented 
clasp slips over the belt and locks 
firmly. Touch a tiny spring—it 
unlocks and slips off. Nothing 
could be simpler, nothing more 
secure.” 

It is often unnecessary to take 
on a new article. A new model 
may turn the trick. The talking 
machine makers simply make a 
small-size machine which is easily 
portable. It may be lugged around 
as one does a portable typewriter. 
They sell as low as ten dollars and 
for the few months they are in big 
demand the sales volume mounts 
to a tremendous figure. Some 
moonlight night, this summer, try 
to get close to a crowd of canoeists 
and you will hear these flivver 
phonographs sending music over 
the water. Seems as if there was 
an idea for some stove manufac- 
turer in the small portable model 
idea. 

On occasion the solution is even 
more simple than that. A mere 
change of copy appeal only may 
be required. For example, a com 
pany selling soluble coffee adve: 
tises the ease with which coffee is 
made at camp when the solubl 
kind is used. The Joseph Camp 
bell Company has just come out 
with a page advertisement in 
national weekly reading: 

“Every grocer in America shou! d 
be prepared for the big demand for 
Campbell’s Beans next week—tl 

(Continued on page 125) 
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' ‘‘Say, it’s a real repeater”’ 


“Yep, shoots sixteen shots without reloadin’.” 


a “Say, if the gang could all get ’em, we could get up a 
ly gun club. I’m going to ask dad tonight.” 

Every boy’s ambition is to own a real gun. You don’t 
have to sell him the idea. It’s just a question of which 
gun to buy. And he’s pretty sure to get the one he reads 
about each month in his favorite magazine. And the one 
he buys is usually the choice of “the gang.” 


ry THE AMERICAN Boy entertains over half a million 
sts two-fisted, out-o’-doors boys every issue. These husky 
er young citizens average 1544 to 16 years—plenty old 
er enough to handle firearms. 


They’re all eager to read about rifles and shotguns, and 
lel the proper ammunition to use in them. It’s a live market 
for an arms and ammunition manufacturer. 


/ AMERICAN Boy 


—_ Tee Sbey Soys ty tt ii'ths World” ” 

J influences these boy-buyers stronger than any other 
medium. It is their own best magazine—their own adver- 
tising columns. Fall is gunning time. Copy for the 
August issue should reach us not later than June 20th. 


td THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


(Member A. B. C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Making a new nation- 
wide use for an already 
nationally used product 


NLY four years ago the millions who 

used Fleischmann’s Yeast for baking 

had no idea that the familiar little cake was 
rich in health-giving food factors. 


Today an educational campaign, carried on 
since the fall of 1920, has caused millions of 
men and women to add Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast to their regular diet as a natural pro- 
tective food. 


Two hundred thousand grocery and delica- 
tessen stores carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. In 
many large cities it has been distributed also 
through drug and confectionery stores. In 
New York alone Fleischmann’s Yeast has 
been sold through 3000 soda fountains with- 
out affecting the enormous demand in the 
other outlets. 
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Chart shows yearly increase in sale of 


1921 1920 1919 1918 Fleischmann’s Yeast 
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The crime you commit against 
your body tissues 
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Your noontime drink—malted mill 
ith Fleischmann’s Yeast 


| 








Ts J. Walter Thompson Company has 
had the privilege of co-operating with the 
Fleischmann Company in increasing their 

The J. 


yearly business in “foil yeast.” 
Walter Thompson Company, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


London. 











Pineapple Importers Advertise to 
Overcome Mental Hazard 


Open National Newspaper Campaign to Familiarize Market with Fresh 
Cuban Fruit 


OTWITHSTANDING the 

development of efficient and 
modern canning methods which 
have been pretty thoroughly sold 
to the consumer, people will buy 
* fresh strawberries and asparagus 
in February. The demand for 


This is the way 
Cuban housewives 
prepare 


PINEAPPLES 


We give you here a simple, easy way 
to prepare pineapples for serving 

Cuban women have used it for years. 
Done this way it is no trouble at all to 


So many women who would like to 
serve fresh pineapple, because they enjoy 
this most delicious of all tropical fruits, 
hesitate to do so because they find it hard 
to peel, core and free of the “eyes.” This 
way is easy, quick and efficient. A Cuban 
housewife will prepare a fruit for serving 
in this way in less than 2 minute 

Yau should serve pineapple more often 
during the season when this luxurious 


fruits or berries you can serve. 
There are scores of delicious ways to 


jumped into national popularity 
through advertising. The canned 
Hawaiian pineapple has long bee: 
almost a staple year-round house 
hold adjunct. Now the West 
Indies Fruit Importing Company, 
Chicago, has entered the lists with 
a national newspaper 
campaign designed to 
bring fresh pineapples 
out of the back-stage 
shadows into the¢ 
spotlight. 

The importers have 
overcome some of the 
more serious problems 
of transportation in 
getting pineapples to 
market. Refrigerator 
ships and fast freights 
have come to their 
aid and let them de 
liver pineapples, fresh 
and ripe, within an 
amazingly short time 
after they are packed 
in Cuba. One other 
obstacle remains. It 
is what might be 





prepare this wonderful fruit when fresh 
We have compiled « little book of 
proven recipes. Send for it. It is FREE. 


Order 2 pineapple from your grocer 
today, Try it (gr breakfast, sliced. 
WEST INDIES FRUIT 
IMPORTING CO. 





termed a mental haz 
ard, since it is con 
cerned with the state 
of mind of the buy- 
ing public. And since 








TIMELY “HOW TO” COPY IN NEWSPAPERS 


fresh fruits and vegetables rarely 
slumps off as much as the supply. 
Given the transportation facili- 
ties to market a perishable prod- 
uct and to put it before the public 
fresh and attractive, the dealer can 
usually effect a satisfactory turn- 
over without much aggressive sell- 
ing. The statement is based on 
two premises. First, the product 
must be known, and second, it 
must be liked. It must ‘make the 
public palate long to be tickled. 
Pineapples, grown in Cuba and 
shipped fresh to the United States, 
are the latest aspirants to the small 
army of food products that have 


the season for fresh 
pineapples is not 
longer than three 
months at most, it must be met 
and overcome with dispatch. 

Fresh pineapples have rarely 
been sold to any but a restricted 
market heretofore. It has not 
been possible to market them 
widely, although almost everyone 
has tasted them at some time or 
other. Canned pineapple is always 
easy to obtain and easy to serve. 
It is known. Because fresh pine- 
apples are not so widely known 
there has grown up the idea that 
they are not easy to prepare and 
that they are expensive and waste- 
ful. 

This is how the West Indies 
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Some of the food products served 
up on the boards by Nordhem: 
National Biscuit Company Products 
Dairymen’s League Milk Products American-Maid Bread 
Kirk-Maher Purity Ice Cream Lee & Perrins Sauce 
Ward's Bread and Fine Cakes Heinz 57 Varieties 














Sean clients 
do not shift their 
posting accounts. 
Why? 

Ask them. 








IVAN -B- NORDHEM.COMPANY 


Pster Advertising in the United Siates and-Canada ee i, 


& West 4OW Sireet.New York City 
Chicago Pittsburgh 
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Fruit Importing Company is go- 
ing about sweeping aside these 
sales barriers. One of the tough- 
est jobs of the advertising cam- 
paign is being handled by the use 
of the word fresh. The importing 
company is advertising and selling 
not pineapples but fresh pine- 
apples. And in all the copy the 
word fresh is used to help build 
up the buying impulse by forcing 
on the reader a realization that 
fresh, ripe pineapples have the 
delicious taste and flavor that a 
preserved fruit cannot possess. 

Every piece of copy shows how 
the native Cuban woman prepares 
fresh pineapples to get the most 
out of them. A chart shows the 
four simple steps of peeling and 
coring the fruit to eliminate waste. 
Another means of making the 
fresh pineapple attractive to the 
housekeeper who thinks it is a 
fruit hard to prepare is by offer- 
ing a free recipe book which de- 
scribes sixty dishes made from the 
fresh fruit. 

“This is the pineapple season in 
the tropics,” says the initial an- 
nouncement of the series which 
is running in more than sixty 
newspapers at the present time. 
“Cuba—which grows the finest of 
these delicious fruits—is sending 
them over by the shipload. Great, 
luscious, perfumed pineapples— 
sugar sweet—are now abundant 
and low-priced. Your grocer and 
fruit dealer has them. One pine- 
apple will make a delicious salad 
or dessert for the whole family, 
for one fruit will serve six to 
eight people. The season when 
fresh pineapples are abundant is 
short—only a few weeks when 
they are at their best. So take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
enjoy them now. There are scores 
_of ways of serving this glorious 
tropical fruit.” 

Since the West Indies Fruit Im- 
porting Company imports from 90 
to 95 per cent of the fresh Cuban 
pineapples which are brought into 
this country, there has been no 
attempt to use a label ‘on each 
fruit or to market them under 
any trade name. The company’s 
efforts are focused on selling sim- 
ply fresh pineapples, once thought 
to be an expensive luxury. 
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The short season when the fres); 
fruit is available in this count: 
makes it necessary for the in 
porters to get immediate actio: 
and direct results from their a 
vertising campaign. This year’; 
crop is heavier than usual and to 
insure a demand which will tak 
care of all of it and cut out wast 
the company is even invading th: 
canned pineapple field. The popu 
lar wave of putting up fruits a’ 
home offers a convenient vehic): 
which the importing company has 
climbed aboard, incorporating 
simple recipe for canning fres!: 
pineapple in its copy. 

What advertising did for Sun 
kist oranges and lemons, Drome 
dary dates, Blue Goose grapefruit 
and Sun Maid raisins is the goal 
which the importers of fresh pine- 
apples have before them. Unfa- 
miliarity breeds few sales. By 
teaching the huge potential market 
what fresh pineapples really are 
and what they taste like, how in- 
expensive they are and how easy 
they are to prepare, the industry 
is making the first large-scal 
attempt to put the business of 
marketing a perishable and little- 
known product on a steady, even 
keel. 


W. E. Fleming Joins Chicago 
Publisher 


William E. Fleming has resigned as 
advertising manager of Fairbanks, Mors: 
& Company, Chicago, and is now with 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
Chicago publishers. He will establish 
and manage a merchandising and adve: 
tising service for the latter company 
John E. Erickson, formerly with th« 
Chicago Herald & Examiner, has be 
come advertising manager of Fairbanks 
Morse & Company. 


Joins Campbell-Ewald Co., 
Detroit 


M. A. Hollinshead has 
staff of the Campbell-Ewald Company 


joined the 


Detroit. He was formerly advertising 
manager for the Studebaker Corpora 
tion and the Saxon Motor Car Corpora 
tion. His earlier experience included 
advertising and sales promotion work for 
the Haddorff Piano Company, Rock 
ford, Il. 


“Motor Boating” Appointment 

C. R. McHugh has joined _ th 
Western advertising staff of Motor Boat 
ing, with headquarters in Chicago. 
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Automobiles from 72 of the 99 counties in Iowa brought 
shoppers to Des Moines on a recent Saturday according to a 
check-up made by the Retail Merchants Association. Each 
lowa county has a registration number making identification 
by counties a simple matter. 


Good Roads and 
450,000 Automobiles 


make all Iowa one great market 
centering in Des Moines. 


The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, with over 125,000 circula- 
tion both daily and Sunday, is the 
key to the Des Moines and Iowa 
market. 


Write for dot map showing how this 
circulation covers the entire State. 


THE REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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In Collier’s for May 27: 


Tue Curious CaskE oF BENJAMIN BUTTON 
By F. Scott Fitzgerald 


MAN WANTED 
By Frederick Palmer 


UNDER THE Hoop 
By Jonathan Brooks 


ARE WoMEN TIRED OF VOTING? 
By a Friend of the Family 


ON TipToE 
By Stewart Edward White 


UncL_e HENRY 
On Pants Across the Sea 


EDITORIALS 
You Can Make a Veto Out Booze for Babies 
of a Vote Spring Cleaning 
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Are women tired of voting? 


Here’s a business man who worked 
hard to help women get the vote— 
and now wonders if it was worth 
it. He asks: 


“Could this be the great boon for 
which they had struggled —this 
privilege of standing in line once 


a year in a barber shop and wait- 
ing to make scratches beside 
names which one never heard of? 
Surely there must be something 
more to it than this.” 


—from Collier’s for 
May 27, 1922 


Collier's 


‘TTHE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Started in July 1858 in 
the little two-story build- 
ing shown above, the 
establishment of Hutzler 
BrothersCompany occu- 
Pying its original site has 
been enlarged by a 
number of annexes so 
that at the present time 
it extends through an 
entire block and faces on 
three streets. 


Abram G. Hutzler, 
founder, is still con- 
nected with the com- 
pany, and, although well 
up in his eighties, ob- 
serves regular office 
hours. 


Out-of-town Buyers 
Search Baltimore 
Retail Stores 
for New Ideas 


H a keen desire to know “how the other fellow 

\X/ does it,” the out-of-town merchant buyer spends 

much of his time while in Baltimore studying the 

stocks for new, salable lines in such prominent retail stores 

as that of Hutzler Brothers Company—a fact that makes 

this city a doubly important field for the national manu- 
facturer to develop. 


The question of creating the consumer demand in Baltimore 
that will bring goods to the front in retail stores is very 
happily Pn. A by concerns that have used the NEWS 
and AMERICAN for that purpose. 


Reaching a very nae ies of all the homes in and 


near Baltimore every day, the NEWS and AMERICAN 
enjoy the confidence of their readers in these homes—teaders 
who compose the buying element of practically the entire 
city —which explains the remarkable pulling power of the 
advertising columns of these two papers. 

With the unique advantage of reaching through Baltimore distribution 


the merchant buyers of a score of states, can any manufacturer afford 
to omit this valuable market for his product ? 


With a combined circulation close to 180,000, the rate is 30 cents daily for 1,000 
lines or more, Sunday 35 cents ; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


(The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL 


. E. LUTZ 
oy — 7 ae estern Representative 
assau Street 
New Yok Aa pow Pn Bldg. 


Advertising Manager hicago 
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The Importance of Being “Known” 


A Fundamental Lesson in Merchandising as Taught by the Ten-Cent Store 


By Robert R. Undegraff 


a recent letter to Printers’ 
INK in answer to a question 
about his company’s policy re- 
arding the use of dealer helps 
ipplied by manufacturers, H. T. 
son, president of the F. W. 
olworth Co., stated that the 
olworth stores do not use such 
erials; and he went on to say: 
f it requires all of that boosting 
sell a product it is not a good 
em of merchandise for our 
stores. We want merchandise 
that will sell when it is properly 
displayed; we do not want. mer- 
chandise that has to be boosted 
by advertising or suggestion.” 
For the purpose of getting a 
clearer understanding of this 
Woolworth policy, inasmuch as it 
bears a very direct relation to ad- 
vertising, and is important not 


only to manufacturers but to pub- 


lishers and to men interested in 
all other mediums of advertising, 
I sought a personal interview with 
Mr. Parson. 

“Yesterday,” he said, “a man 
came in here with a new metal 
polish which he claimed was far 
superior to anything on the mar- 
ket. He was most anxious to 
have us take it on. It was an 
item that came within our price 
range and we were convinced 
that it was a superior polish. But 
we did not take it on; we turned 
it down promptly and definitely— 
for the simple reason that nobody 
had ever heard of it. ‘Make your 
polish known,’ we told this man, 
‘and we will be very glad to sell 
it; but not until then can you in- 
terest us,.’” 

Mr. Parson then mentioned the 
names of three polishes that the 
Woolworth stores were glad to 
stock, all three of them well- 
known polishes, made known 
through years of advertising and 
use 

‘ontrasted with this experience 
was one with the manufacturer of 
’ well-known toilet cream. This 
matiufacturer is a heavy and con- 


sistent advertiser and his product 
is carried by nearly every drug 
and department store in the coun- 
try. It sells for thirty cents. 

“Our buyer approached _ this 
manufacturer with the suggestion 
that he get up a ten-cent size for 
us,” said Mr. Parson. “He de- 
clared it couldn’t be done profit- 
ably. But we believed it could; 
we knew the volume possibilities 
of a _ ten-cent size marketed 
through our stores and we felt 
sure this tremendous volume 
would so reduce his overhead cost 
per unit that he would be able to 
make a profit on a_ ten-cent 
package. 


MANUFACTURER FOR CHAIN FINDS 
y A BIG MARKET 


“Finally we persuaded him to 
make up a trial lot. The quantity 
we asked for—1,000 gross—aston- 
ished him, and I don’t mind say- 
ing that we expected it to last us for 
some little time. He proceeded to 
fill this initial order, and as soon 
as the goods were received we 
made arrangements to have them 
featured in our windows. The 
result was that the whole stock 
was cleaned up in three weeks. 

“That manufacturer has since 
found it necessary to add a sec- 
tion to his factory to be devoted 
exclusively to this ten-cent size, 
on which he is making a good 
profit because of the tremendous 
volume it has added to his busi- 
ness.” 

These two experiences, which 
are not unusual but are, rather, 
all in the Woolworth day’s work, 
partially illustrate what Mr. Par- 
son means by “merchandise that 
will sell itself when it is properly 
displayed.” The metal polish, 
while perhaps a superior polish, 
did not give promise of selling in 
large volume because it was not 
known; it had never been adver- 
tised or promoted into the public 
consciousness; therefore the 
Woolworth stores would have 
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none of it. The toilet cream is 
very well known; it has been ad- 
vertised broadly and continuously 
for years; the name is sufficient to 
sell it; so the Woolworth buyers 
sought out the manufacturer and 
asked him to make his product in 
a size to come within their price 
range. 

Not that the Woolworth com- 
pany is in the least interested in 
whether an article is advertised or 
not; its only concern is whether 
it is known. It regards its win- 
dows as its “advertising space” ; 
and Mr. Parson was frank in say- 
ing that he considered the Wool- 
worth windows and counters as 
the best possible advertising 
mediums. 

But—to get your product into 
those windows and onto those 
counters it must first be known, 
if it comes within certain classi- 
fications, and to be known in this 
present day means practically that 
it must first have been broadly 
advertised. Granting that it is 
known, the display windows of 
the Woolworth stores offer the 
finest kind of re-advertising me- 
diums at the point of sale. But, 
often, as was .the experience of 
the metal-polish manufacturer, the 
Woolworth windows and counters 
are mediums he cannot enter 
until he has first advertised his 
product into the public mind and 
created acceptance, if not demand. 

Some reader may rise to in- 
quire: “Yes—but what about 
Woolworth’s own magazine aa- 
vertising? How do you reconcile 
that with the statement that the 
Woolworth company is not inter- 
ested in advertising?” 

I asked Mr. Parson that ques- 
tion. “We have nothing to do 
with the advertising of the Wool- 
worth items, such as Woolco 
Cotton, which you see in fhe 
magazines,” was the reply. “It is 
originated and paid for in every 
instance by the manufacturer. We 
accept the product, lend it our 
name, and give it distribution; he 
advertises it to make it better 
known so that it will sell faster. 
We would not take it were it not 
a meritorious article, no matter 
how much advertising was prom- 
ised; nor is our acceptance of ar 
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article contingent on this sort of 
advertising, though we are not 
averse to it.” 

There are, of course, many 
items, and some whole classes of 
merchandise, sold in_ ten-cent 
stores that never have been 
broadly advertised; and there are 
some that, obviously, need no. ad- 
vertising to sell them at ten cents, 
though the same _ merchandise 
might need advertising were it 
sold in more expensive form or 
in larger units. With regard to 
these items, or these classes o/ 
items, the Woolworth policy stil! 
holds good; they must sell them 
selves when properly displayed. 

“I take it, then,” I questione: 
Mr. Parson, “that in order to be 
acceptable to the Woolworth 
stores an item must be either so 
well-known through advertising 
that it meets with instant con- 
sumer acceptance, or else it must 
have such apparent value or nov- 
elty or utility that it will sell on 
sight ?” 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “With 
any product the chances of inter 
esting us are very much better if 
the article is known to the public; 
and many products, no matter 
how meritorious they may be—as 
in the instance I related of the 
metal: polish—have no appeal at 
all for us unless they are well 
known.” 


LOOKING FOR THE RESULTS THA1 
ADVERTISING ACCOMPLISHES 


The simple fact is, that the 
Woolworth company, while it 
cares not a whit for advertising 
for its own sake, is shrewd 
enough to take full advantage of 
the patronage built up by adver- 
tisers for its products, and to 
refuse to take on products of any 
kind unless or until they do en- 
joy that ready-made patronage, 
built up by advertising: 

Probably few readers of Print- 
ERS’ INK realize, unless they hap- 
pen to have paid special attention 
to ten-cent store merchandising, 
how many advertised products - 
most of them nationally adver- 
tised—can be found in Wool- 
worth stores today, as a result of 
this policy. Following my talk 
with Mr. Parson I took occasivn 
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to visit the Woolworth store at 
Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street, 
New York, and noted the well- 
known advertised items to be found 
in the windows and on the counters. 
Here is the list: 


olgate’s Tooth Paste, Soaps and 
Te cum Powder 
arbona 
ebeco 
ergen’s Violet Soap 
etrry’s Seeds 
»swich Hosiery 
‘obinson Reminder 
|e Page’s Glue 
signet Ink 
)jer-Kiss Perfume 
Creme Elcaya 
Pond’s Cold Cream 
DeLong Hooks and Eyes 
Lily Cups 
Mason’s Peaks 
Maillard’s Chocolate 
Life Savers 
Chiclets 
Chinky Chink Gum 
Beech-Nut Gum and Mints 
Palmolive Soap 
Hind’s Honey and Almond Cream 
Williams’ Shaving Soap 
Olivilo Soap 
Dennison’s Shelf Paper 
Fairy §S 
Fels Naptha Soap 
Brilio Wire Wool 
Sterno Canned Heat 
Reid’s Ice Cream 
Hires’ Root Beer 
Electro Silicon 
C-N Disinfectant 
Shinola 
Cutex 
Buxton Keytainer 


There were doubtless other ad- 
vertised products, but these thirty- 
six I jotted down in a hasty 
trip around the store. It probably 
represents only a small portion of 
the advertised items on the ap- 
proved list, from which Wool- 
worth store managers can order 
according to their own judgment. 
and according also to the season 
of the year. 


\DVERTISING HAS MADE THEM 
KNOWN 


It is easy to see how these items 
gained a place in the Woolworth 


scheme of merchandising, and 
easy also to understand how diffi- 
cult it would be for an unknown, 
unadvertised competing item to 
displace any of them. They 

‘sure up to the Woolworth re- 
quirement; they will sell them- 
selves when properly displayed. 
Ti cir makers have already “sold” 
thm to the American public 
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through advertising; they | are 
known. 

Another point brought out by 
Mr. Parson that is of direct in- 
terest to advertisers (and it, also, 
relates to making a_ product 
known) is the remarkable oppor- 
tunity the ten-cent store chain 
offers manufacturers in many 
lines to “sample” their products. 
Instead of giving away samples 
(and actually paying for their 
distribution) it is possible, with a 
ten-cent package or unit to be sold 
through the thousands of ten-cent 
stores thickly dotted over the 
country, virtually to “sample” the 
United States—and at an actual 
profit on the transaction. The 
makers of many products are to- 
day greatly broadening the con- 
sumption of their products by this 
ten-cent sampling method. They 
are thus making their sampling 
pay for itself; and some at least 
find that it steadily graduates the 
new users into customers for their 
larger units. 

But here again the manufac- 
turer runs up against the impor- 
tance of being known: he cannot 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to introduce his product to the 
public (if it is in a line that is 
normally well advertised) sntil 
he has first made it known to the 
public. Even the offer of a better 
price will seldom avail if the arti- 
cle is one that calls for public 
knowledge to make volume sales, 
for the Woolworth buyers are ex- 
perienced enough merchandisers 
to know that turnover and not 
mark-up is the big thing in ten- 
cent merchandising. 

Surely, the economic soundness 
of advertising is becoming very 
clearly demonstrated when, with- 
out-any interest in advertising for 
its own sake, the ten-cent store 
chains, shrewd merchandising or- 
ganizations that they are, demon- 
strate its importance by thus 
making public knowledge of the 
product one of the chief—if not 
often the chief—requirements of 
acceptance of such things as are 
normally considered advertisable. 

When Woolworth, or any 
other chain store system, turns 
away a manufacturer because his 
product is not known, it is a more 
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effective advertising solicitation 
than any magazine or newspaper 
or outdoor or street-car advertis- 
ing representative could possibly 
make; for the chain stores are 
very close to the people and the 
men who buy for them are not 
dealing in abstract theories, but 
in practical everyday facts of 
life, one of which is, that if you 
would sell broadly you must 
make your product known if it 
is to sell in competition with 
similar products that are known. 

‘You must understand,” ex- 
plained Mr. Parson, “that once 
we place an order for a quantity 
of an item we assume the full re- 
sponsibility of selling it. We do 
not require the manufacturer to 
pay for window displays in our 
stores, or to further concern him- 
self. We pay cash for the mer- 
chandise and it is up to us to sell 
it. That is why we can use only 
merchandise that is well known, 
or that is of such apparent nov- 
elty, value or utility that it will 
sell itself when properly dis- 
played.” 

And there you have the Wool- 
worth buying philosophy in a nut- 
shell: price, visible value, a 
ready-sold public. In some lines 
price may be the controlling fac- 
tor; in others visible value; but 
in nearly all lines where there is 
real brand competition (and in 
many other lines as well), noth- 
ing will take the place of a 
ready-sold public. 


New Assistant Advertising 
Manager of Chicago “News” 


James N. Shryock has been made 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Chicago Daily News. He has been with 
the Daily News since 1915 in the classi 
fied advertising and circulation depart 
ments. T. K. Hedrick, who has written 
the “Hit or Miss” column in the News, 
has been made publicity manager. 


H. W. Bliven Made Officer of 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. 


Harry W. Bliven has been made vice 
president of Harvey Hubbel, Inc., clec- 
trical supplies, Bridgeport, Conn. 

For more than twenty years Mr. 
Bliven has been general sales manager 
of the company, and as vice-president is 
to continue in charge of sales. 
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™ . . , 
Goldman, Carrigan & Co., New 
Advertising Agency 
Goldman, Carrigan & Co., Inc., an 
advertising agency, has been establishe: 
at New York with Martin Zinn, as 
chairman of the board of director-; 
Louis J. Goldman, president; Brinton 
Carrigan, vice-president, and E. : 

Oldham, treasurer. 

Mr. Zinn was formerly president | { 
the Gem Safety Razor Company. \ 
Goldman was recently vice-president «f 
The Martin V. Kelley Company, and 
before that president of Louis J. Gold 
man, Inc., advertising agency, Niw 
York. Mr. Carrigan has recently be n 
with Snodgrass & Gayness, Inc., 
before that was advertising manager 
of the Gillespie- Eden Corporation, maker 
of “Eden” Washing Machines and wis 
in charge of dealer promotion work {or 
Thos. A. Edison, Inc. 

Robert A. Patterson, who has re 
cently been with the Fitzwater Studivs 
New York, has been appointed 
director. 


“Midnight on Broadway” 
New Publication. 


The Physical Culture Corporatio: 
New York, will issue the first number of 
a new weekly, Midnight on Broadwa 
in the early part of August under the 
supervision of Percy L. Atkinson. The 
new publication will be printed entirely 
in artgravure and will have a page size 
of 9%x12% inches. The publishers’ 
statement concerning the new publica 
tion says that “It will touch on the 
drama, on music, on certain forms of 
fiction, on salf-interest and sports, and 
on all those matters which jut out of 
the routine of life, wand make for a well 
rounded existence.’ 


Sectional Campaign for Food 
Products 


Walter R. Miller, Philadelphia, 
packer of dried milk, honey and other 
food products, has placed his adver 
tising account with The Tolins Com 
pany, Philadelphia. Newspapers in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware 
will be used. 


Phoenix Life Insurance 
Campaign 
The Phoenix Mutual Life _ 
an advertising campaign. N. 
& Son have been appointed . d 
this advertising. 


Avert 


Indianapolis Motor Accou: 
with Van Patten 


The H. C. S. Motor Car Co., I: 
anapolis, has placed its advertising 
count with Van Patten, Inc., New 
advertising agency. A newspaper « 
paign is now running. 
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In addition to 
the many 
good things 


which The Bulletin 
furnishes its readers it 
prints daily an excel- 
lent Sports depart- 
ment. If you want to 
sell sporting goods, 
equipment -and sup- 
plies, it will pay you 
to advertise in The 
Bulletin. 
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Most 
Philadelphia 
families 


are making their plans 
for their summer out- 
ings, and proprietors 
of summer resorts and 
Summer Boarding 
places can bring their 
merits before practi- 
cally every family in 
Philadelphia through 
one newspaper—The 
Bulletin. 


DOMINATE PHILADELPHIA 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper ‘‘nearly everybody"’ reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for March, 502,354 
copies a day. The circulation of The Bulletin is one of 
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A Long Record in 
Advertising Makes a 
High Record in Sales 


The Notaseme Hosiery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia began 
to advertise in THE SATUR 
DAY EVENING POST in 1911 


Lester Wolf, vice-president of 
the Notaseme Company, says: 


“1920 and 1921 were the two largest 
years in the history of our company 
—not merely in thousands of dozens 
of goods shipped, but in actual vol- 
ume of business in dollars. 


‘In the last six months of 1921, when 
most manufacturers were running 


THECURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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but part time, the Notaseme Mills 
ran night and day. 


“When we look back it is astonish- 
ing to realize that about 100 adver- 
tisements in The Post should have 
given so strong a stimulus to our 
sales growth. 


“THE SATURDAY EVENING POST has 
given the public the appreciation of 
our hosiery that it deserves, and 
which the dealer realizes will give 
him volume. Our salesmen and our 
dealers know, as we do, that the con- 
sumer looks at the Post each week 
as the great national show-window.”’ 


We should be glad to discuss the 
application of the power of adver- 
tising to your sales. 


The Saturday Evening Post 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Country Gentleman 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Don’t Ship Ice-Boxes 
to the Eskimos— 


Get an intelligent, dependable report on 
the market you propose to invade—and 
assure yourself effective co-operation before 
you march. 

The Chicago Daily News Merchandis- 
ing Service will report to any reliable 
advertiser the extent and condition of the 
Chicago market for his product. 

The Daily News Merchandising Service 
does not sell for the advertiser, but it will 
route, advise, direct his sales force to the 
end of giving him the maximum of market 
saturation with the minimum expenditure 
of time and effort. 

The Daily News Merchandising Ser- 
vice, combined with Daily News adver- 
tising, completes and perfects a circle of 
commercial efficiency that is unsurpassed 
in any city in America. 

The Daily News Merchandising Service 
stimulates dealer acceptance for the manu- 
facturer. 

The Daily News advertising stimulates 
consumer acceptance for the dealer. 

The cooperation is friendly, beneficial 
and efficient throughout—proved by the in- 
contestable testimony of results. 


The Chicago Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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The New Selling Era 


It Is Time to Take Inventory of What We Have, and to Go Out to Get 
What We Need to Engage in Selling with Most Profit 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


T= are certain funda- 
mental selling facts that may 
well be restated at this time. 
Facts that have a way of recur- 
ring with consistent regularity, 
can be used for real guide-posts 
in new sales planning. Considera- 
tion of these facts and adapting 
our sales plans -to fit these facts, 

| result in reducing sales ex- 
pense—a condition greatly to be 
cle sired, 

Fact Number One.—When raw 
materials are cheap, when labor is 
low-priced and plentiful, depart- 
ment stores and other large 


selling units manufacture merchan- 
dise to compete with nationally 
advertised, trade-marked products. 
When raw materials become scarce 
or high-priced, when labor costs 


increase, these same units cease 
manufacturing and jump back into 
the trade-mark game. 

Why?. Probably the first reason 
is that with high-priced labor and 
materials the smaller factory can- 

t reach the market with a price 
as low as or lower than the trade- 
marked article manufactured on 
the volume basis. The second rea- 
son is that with smaller profits, 
the distributor, needs all of his 
working capital invested in turn- 
over merchandise, not in machin- 
ery and non-productive overhead. 
The third reason is more com- 

clling, however; in times of 

ress, when sale follows sale, 
\itionally advertised, trade-marked 
articles will sell to the public at a 
slightly reduced price and private 
brands will not. 

The reason why department 

res and other great distribution 

its are featuring nationally ad- 
rtised, trade-marked goods to- 

y, is fairly obvious; lower sales 

lume, necessity for prompt turn- 

er—hence selling the line recog- 
red by the public as having 
lue, at a slightly lower price. As 


a matter of fact, the selling expe- 
rience of the last six months has 
been a great tribute to nationally 
advertised, trade-marked goods. 
It has established the fact without 
question, that consciously or un- 
consciously, the public has become 
sold on the dependability of na- 
tionally advertised, trade-marked 
goods. 

Fact Number Two.—Looking 
back over the selling methods of 
the last thirty years, we find 
Standardization appearing when- 
ever the market appears to be 
saturated either because of too 
much merchandise, too few buyers 
or general conditions. Standardi- 
zation in the past has been directly 
aimed to reduce manufacturing ex- 
pense, to produce greater volume 
at a lesser cost per unit. Stand- 
ardization today is aimed to re- 
duce selling costs. 

The trouble with most of us is 
that we think the word “standardi- 
zation” automatically suggests a 
long series of savings to the job- 
ber, to the retailer, to the salesman 
and to the public. It does not. 
Standardization has been used so 
generally, in fact, it has some- 
times been used so unfairly with 
no resultant saving to anyone, that 
the term is without proper signifi- 
cance at the moment. We have 
cried “Wolf, wolf” too easily. 


ADVANTAGES FROM STANDARDIZA- 
TION 


Yet standardization is impera- 
tive and must be resold to the 
various units of distribution as 
well as to the public. As a mild 
form of review, what are the fair 
benefits of standardization that 
can and should be sold to the 
public? Factory savings surely, 
but costs of distribution have so 
far outdistanced factory costs that 
these savings. appear relatively 
unimportant. What are the sales 
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savings? First, the time of the 
manufacturer’s salesman, the time 
of the order and shipping depart- 
ments and the time of the merchant 
called upon. These savings car- 
ried out farther in standardized 
order blanks and forms, make a 
very real dollar saving. Second, 
the time of the merchant, the in- 
vestment of the merchant, the 
time of his clerk and the real re- 
duction of his overhead by rapid 
turnover. Nationally advertised, 
trade-marked goods are well pack- 
aged, requiring a minimum of time 
and expense on the part of the 
clerk. They are already “sold,” 
reducing clerk expense still far- 
ther. They are doubly guaran- 
teed—by the manufacturer and by 
the store selling them. ,Finally, 
the saving to the ultimate con- 
sumer is not only represented in 
the lower price, but also in the 
shopping time saved, the guaran- 
tee of satisfaction and the human 
satisfaction that come from a 
purchase in which you feel that 
you have indeed received your 
money’s worth. Contrast this 
with the time and effort that 
would have had to be expended to 
sell the private brand at a much 
lower price, add the fact that 
“satisfaction” would at best be 
doubtful and would come only as 
the result of continued usage by 
the customer, and you reach the 
conclusion that it is not a matter 
of opinion, but an actual matter of 
fact that the larger margin of 
profit in the private brand is more 
than wiped out by the added cost 
to sell! 

Fact Number Three—In times 
of difficult selling, specialties al- 
ways emerge. Economically, this 
development is caused by the ne- 
cessity of differentiating your 
product, whether it be staple, com- 
modity or semi-specialty, from the 
rest of the field. It is an attempt 
to have your product emerge from 
the mass. with sufficient talking 
points to commend itself to the 
market. In this field we find fully 
as many of the products emerg- 
ing at a higher price, as at a lower 
price than the market. This then, 
is a period of specialization as well 
as a period of standardization. 
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The danger lies in the fact that 
salesmen are always calling {or 
new lines, new ideas and that the 
manufacturer does not insist on 
dropping an unproductive line 
when he introduces a new one, 
This must be done. The specialty 
must replace, or not appear. We 
already have examples of success- 
ful specialties appearing to be un- 
profitable owing to the selling ex- 
pense load of other dead ones in 
the line. You may indeed hitch 
your wagon to a star, but be sure 
your wagon isn’t loaded with 
bricks ! 


EQUIPPED FOR ECONOMICAL MANU- 
FACTURE 


Fact Number Four.—Afiter all 
of the other wars we have had 
a slump and then a period of in- 
creasing prosperity. Many people 
have believed the same conditions 
would again appear. There is no 
foundation for this belief. After 
the other wars we had new fields 
in which to operate, markets un- 
touched at our very doors and the 
foreign field waiting for us. To- 
day we have nearly 30 per cent 
over-production possibilities _ in 
our own field and a foreign field 
not only financially helpless but 
when again sound, forced to com- 
pete tooth and nail for every 

ollar’s worth of trade. We must 
also keep in mind the fact that 
we have a world-shortage of the 
purchasing power of 15,000,000 
men. This fact alone automati- 
cally reduces the trading level and 
necessitates intelligent sales plan- 
ning to get the business that re- 
mains at a profit. It can be done, 
too. It requires standardization, 
specialization and reduction in 
selling costs that will be almost 
revolutionary. It is exactly the 
job that the intelligent, far-sighted 
American business man can do 
best. Moreover, he will do it. 
He will simply rescale his plans, 
leaving out of consideration his 
boom years of 1919-20, establish 
a reasonable budgeted quota and 
“go. get it.” Intelligent selling 
will do the job and do it well. 

Fact Number Five. — Again, 
after serious financial depressions, 
we find a period of consolidation 
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business and at the same time, 
, period of factory establishment 
on the zone plan. But these 
phases are now with us: the con- 
solidation to decrease war expan- 
sion overhead and thereby permit 
profitable operation of the group, 
and the zone factory, to save 
ransportation charges and to in- 

isively serve some particular 
zone. In general, the savings by 
ich method are about equal. The 

vantage remains with the zone 
ctory, however, as it forces the 
ther units to heavier selling ex- 
nse in the zone. If manufactur- 
crs will consider the zone factory 
in much the same light as they 
ow regard chain stores and mail- 
order houses, they will find still 
another reason for attempting to 
control their distribution by creat- 
ing public confidence and demand 
by advertising. We must recog- 
nize the fact that 10,000 chains of 
stores constantly increasing, more 
mail-order and direct-by-mail sell- 
ing yearly and now the zone fac- 
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tory, forces us to make and con- 
trol our own market or be in the 
control of these distributing out- 
lets finally. Public opinion is the 
final judge. Demand creation— 
the solidifying of favorable peblic 
opinion regarding your line can 
be secured only by two methods, 
direct salesmen and advertising. 
And the light is bright in the 
East! Already we can see the in- 
troduction of successful special- 
ties; already we see the beginning 
of standardization in product and 
method. Probably nothing more 
revolutionary has ever been at- 
tempted in the selling field than 
the new plan of the American 
Writing Paper Company, selecting 
its agents and assuming the job of 
educating the public to the proper 
uses of nine grades of paper. This 
elimination of inactive middlemen 
must continue. Manufacturers can 
no longer afford to have inactive 
stocks scattered all over the coun- 
try. The middleman must produce 
according to his reward or exit. 
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Manufacturers must limit their 
grades, lines and weights, to what 
the middleman can sell. And then 
they must accept the responsibility 
for the product until it is in the 
hands of the final consumer. 
Until some other less expensive 
method is discovered, advertising 
must do this job. 

Fact Number Six—The census 
tells us there are about 105,000,000 
people in the United States. That 
is just another way of saying that 
“mass selling” is now imperative. 
It is not enough to know that you 
are good; your friends must know 
it if you are to succeed. It is not 
enough to know that you manu- 
facture a good product. The 
world must know it. In the old 
days, word-of-mouth advertising 
might have done the trick. With 
105,000,000 people, it is too slow to 
be effective. In other words, after 
you have made the best product 
possible, after you have standard- 
ized your product, your manufac- 
turing and your sales, you must 
tell the world about it. The blue, 
modest violet never would get far 
in the sales game today. The 
public will respond to a true story 
well told, today as never before. 
They want facts, not fancies. They 
want to sense a human being back 
of the copy, not an esthete. They 
are waiting for someone to tell 
them their part in this reconstruc- 
tion period. If they are increasing 
the price through service charges, 
tell them. If they want banking 
service, delivery service, clerical 
service and telephone service, tell 
them what it costs. They want to 
know. Public readjustment and 
public knowledge of the costs of 
merchandising are just as impor- 
tant parts of the lessened expense 
of selling as is standardization 


itself. 


Two New Accounts for Marsh 
& Stephens 


Marsh & Stephens, Chicago adver 
tising agency, have secured the adver 
tising accounts of the Cameron Surgical 
Specialty Company, Chicago, manufac 
turer of surgical instruments, and the 
Angel Dainty Dye Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of dyes. A newspaper cam- 
paign is being planned for the former 
account and a trade-paper campaign for 
the latter. 
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Dignifying the Railroad Statio. 
Agent 

Under the caption, “The Men WI 
Make a Railroad,” a newspaper adve 
tisement of The Chicago Great Wester 
pictures a station agent serving a smi 
ing passenger who can be seen on th 
other side of his grilled window. 

The copy below reads as follows: 

“The agent is another of those in 
portant ‘points of contact’ between tl 
public and the Great Western. Sellin 
tickets, arranging shipments, _ settlin 
complaints, the agent is constantly bh 
fore you, and by his conduct is th 
railroad judged. 

“He is, in his own personality, th 
Great Western itself, and it is no mor 
than simple fact to say that much ¢ 
the favorable attitude of the publi 
toward the Great Western is due to 
the courtesy and efficiency of th 
Agents.” 


Des Moines Store Managers 
Write Firm’s Copy 


The photographs of its department 
managers and a signed statement fron 
each were used in full-page newspape 
advertising recently by J. Mandelbaum 
& Sons, Des Moines department stor« 
Every manager told of the selling plans 
of his or her department and unde: 
this sale platform the particular sp« 
cials for the event were described ir 
detail. As the copy appeared, practi 
cally all of it was written by each 
department manager. The effect was 
to sell the store to the public as 
human organization rather than an im 
personal business. 


Form Snitzler-Warner Com- 
pany in Mexico 


The Snitzler-Warner Company, 0! 
Mexico, an advertising agency to hand| 
the advertising of United States manu 
facturers in Mexico, has been forme: 
by the Snitzler-Warner Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency. Sefior Wi! 
fred Hernandez is secretary and mar 
ager of the new company. The new 
agency will not be a branch office o 
Snitzler-Warner Company, of Chicago 
although financed by this company. It: 
officers are J. M. Snitzler, president 
Mason Warner. vice-president; W. Her 
nandez, secretary and manager; M. M 
Warner, treasurer. 


Donates Ice Cream to Hospita! 
Children 


Supplee-Willis-Jones, Philadelphi 
dairy and ice-cream dealers, in a news 
paper advertisement on Do-a-Good-Turr 
Day during Boys’ Week, offered t 
donate a plate of ice cream to ever 
boy and girl in the city’s hospitals, an: 
requested the hospitals to let the com 
pany know what their requirement 
would be. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Though hundreds of thousands 
of lines of advertising ruled out 
by The News appeared in other 
Indianapolis newspapers, The 
News’ 1921 lineage was within 
four per cent of the combined 
total for these papers. 











Theres no argument about 
The Indianapolis News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 


DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg. 
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The Significance of 
“MEMBER of A. B. P.” 


( ¥: LY such papers as can subscribe in 
good faith to the A.B.P. “Stand- 


ards of Practice” are admitted to mem- . 


bership. These standards constitute a 
practical, working set of principles un- 
surpassed in any field of advertising or 
publishing. 


A detailed, verified circulation statement 
must be furnished by A. B. P. members, 
but a paper may do this and still fall short 
of proper standards in other essentials. 


The importance of verified circulation 
statements is not underrated by this as- 
sociation, but it believes just as strongly 
in high editorial principles, fair competi- 
tion, clean advertising, the maintenance 
of advertising rates, honest methods of 
getting circulation as well as in measur- 
ing it, and a general publishing policy 
which seeks, first of all, the largest de- 
gree of service to the field of which the 
paper is a part. 


So our members are required to maintain 
other standards of even more importance 
to discriminating buyers of space. 


These select publications are being given 
preferred consideration not alone because 
they have deserved it, but because it pays 
the advertisers. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 
Incorporated 


Headquarters: 220 West 42d Street 
NEW YORK 


With 125 member papers, reaching 54 different fields 
of industry. 
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STANDARDS 
OF PRACTICE 


“THE publisher of a business paper 

should dedicate his best efforts to 
the cause of Business and Social Service, 
and to this end should pledge himself— 


1. To consider, first, the interests of the 
subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and 
honesty in all departments. 

3. To eliminate, in so far as possible, his 
personal opinions from his news columns, 
but to be a leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms con- 
structive. 

4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading 
notices or paid “write-ups”; to keep his read- 
ing columns independent of advertising con- 
siderations, and to measure all news by this 
standard: “Is it real news?” 

5. To decline any advertisement which has 
a tendency to mislead or which does not con- 
form to business integrity. 

6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising 
solely upon the merits of the publication. 
7. To supply advertisers with full infor- 
mation regarding character and extent of 
circulation statements, subject to proper and 
authentic verification. 

8. To co-operate with all organizations and 
individuals engaged in creative advertising 
work. 

9. To avoid unfair competition. 

10. To determine what is the highest and 
largest function of the field which he serves, 
and then to strive in every legitimate way 
to promote that function. 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.”", means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
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New Hall of Fame of Music Rises 
Out of Bar Fixture Ashes 


Brunswick’s Success in Phonograph Field the Result of Prohibition 
Plus Sound Merchandising 


By D. M. 


Wwe the executioners cut 
down John Barleycorn and 
pronounced him legally dead, as 
everyone knows, there was no 
dearth of mourners. But one of 
the biggest manufacturers of bar 
fixtures in the country was not 
imong those present. 

Five years before the Eighteenth 
Amendment became a fact the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany had anticipated Prohibition. 
It shaped its plans accordingly and 
diverted the energies of its bar- 
fixture plant to other uses, first 
making piano cases and _ then 
phonograph cabinets. The sole 
purpose was to keep the old bar- 
fixture factory busy, to keep it 


from deserting the company’s asset 


column and turning up in the 
ranks of its liabilities. 

It is a far cry from bar fixtures 
to haritones. The Brunswick bar- 
fixture days are fading into 
ancient history. They are almost 
forgotten, but even at their height 
they never reached the popularity 
that the baritones and the others 
of Brunswick’s new hall of fame 
of concert and opera have attained. 
Nowadays almost any newspaper 
or magazine reader knows the new 
hall of fame which Brunswick 
phonographs and records have 
created. Full pages and double 

ids have helped build this out 
the ashes of the old bar-fixture 
tory. 

srunswick’s short career in the 

nograph and record field is one 
has depended largely upon 
ability of its sales force to 
down the lead which other 
ianufacturers had piled up. Its 
rtising and its dealer co- 
eration have been two important 
ctors in keeping Brunswick in 
race. The net of it is that 

a venture that was begun 

ep a factory busy when Pro- 
hibition threatened to close it, this 


Hubbard 


phonograph division has grown to 
be a healthy, self-sustaining mem- 
ber of the Brunswick family. 

Advertising has always had a 
place in smoothing out the Bruns- 
wick selling path. Now it has 
brought out and is developing suc- 
cessfully what promises to be one 
of the company’s master strokes 
of marketing, the new hall of 
fame of concert and operatic 
stars. 

There is a certain flavor of im- 
mutability about such institutions 
as halls of fame. To the popular 
mind, which after all seems to be 
a reactionary mind, they are close 
corporations, They are too in- 
flexible to be really popular. The 
Brunswick hall of fame is a sell- 
ing appeal based on the idea that 
the musical field is dynamic, not 
static. New stars are constantly 
dimming the older ones. Or as 
the copy says, “The pages of mu- 
sical history are constantly turning 
these days. Youth is supplanting 
age.” Thus the company cleverly 
overcomes one of the most difficult 
problems for the newcomer in the 
phonograph field. If all the stars 
are signed up by the older com- 
panies, why not create a galaxy of 
new stars? 


PSYCHOLOGY PUT TO WORK 


Brunswick’s success in making 
the new star in music a part of 
its organization is a phase of its 
production problem. Fully as im- 
portant is, the grouping of these 
stars into its new hall of fame 
and selling them wherever people 
listen to music in this country. 
In converting Brunswick products 
into sales, the new hall of fame 
has proved an effective piece of 
constructive advertising. Bruns- 
wick dealers and the public have 
accepted it. The company knows 
that definitely from its sales 
records, 
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It takes a season or two for 
Gopher Prairie to assign the new- 
comer in concert and opera to his 
or her proper place. But when a 
new name is grouped with those 
of Godowsky, Richard Strauss, 
Mario Chamlee, Florence Easton 
and Guiseppe Danise, Gopher 
Prairie can know without visiting 
New York and Chicago that a 
new star has risen. The prestige 
of this new hall of fame forces it 
on the dealer and on the buyer 
that the Brunswick organization is 
progressive and alert to musical 
opportunities. Besides this the hall 
of fame has built a background 
that has helped increase the sale 
of the popular dance-music rec- 
ords which constitute a big part 
of the total sales volume. 

Heavy expenditures for news- 
paper and magazine advertising 
alone would probably have brought 
business to the Brunswick people. 
- But the company’s advertising ap- 
propriation would have been only 
partly efficient without dealer co- 
operation work developed and 


worked out by the sales staff. 


CARE IN REGARD TO REPRESENTATION 


“When we entered the phono- 
graph field,” said A. J. Kendrick, 
sales manager of the phonograph 
division, “we had a ready-made 
jobbing organization in the form 
of a number of branch houses in 
different parts of the country. 
These had handled our line of bil- 
liard and bowling equipment for 
years and they simply added our 
phonographs and records. This 
condition let us concentrate on the 
retailer, and let me say that the 
average retailer needs help in roll- 
ing selling obstacles out of his 
path. Fortunately, we have not 
had to push our line with the job- 
ber and we have accordingly been 
able to give the dealer more time 
and help than many manufac- 
turers. 

“One of the first things we 
found out was that our line would 
become known by the company it 
kept—that is, by the dealers who 
handled it. That is a cardinal 
principle with us now. If we sign 
up a dealer who is asleep and 
unprogressive to represent us, we 
know that Brunswick phono- 
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graphs and records will not get 
across in his territory. So we 
have picked dealers. We have 
never drafted them. We have re- 
cruited volunteers and we have 
always rejected more dealer appli- 
cations than we have accepted. 

“In working with the dealer we 
found that there was an imme: 
field for education. We have h a 
to sell dealers on advertising. 
We have had to teach them ef- 
fective display methods. We 
had to determine what was the 
kind of booth in which the cus- 
tomer could best listen to Bruns- 
wick records and.then get the 
dealer to install that kind. Some 
of our dealers felt that the phono- 
graph market had about reached 
the saturation point. We sent out 
a man to study the field. The 
results of his investigations proved 
interesting and enlightening. For 
example, in and around Columbus, 
O., territory, his census showed 
that there were phonographs in 
only 23 per cent of the homes 
That convinced us and the dealer 
as well that there was business 
still to be had for the man willing 
to supply what the remaining 77 
per cent wanted. 

“The Brunswick sales force has 
always encouraged and helped our 
dealers to advertise. And in work- 
ing with them we have furnished 
the copy and cuts and shared their 
expense, But it has been our aim 
to have the retailer put his adver- 
tising on a schedule basis so that 
it would run systematically and 
regularly instead of simply now 
and then, 

“As for the retailer, he has been 
willing to work with us because 
he has felt that we were doing our 
best to help put him on the map. 
For example, last year when values 
were changing we protected deal- 
ers when a number of new models 
which we were bringing out made 
old phonographs hard to move. 
We called in 15,000 old models 
took them to our factories and 
rebuilt them, thereby pulling many 
a dealer out of a hazardous posi 
tion. You can imagine what that 
did for dealer morale.” 

An interesting development of 
current Brunswick advertising is 
the way the company has capi 
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talized the gift idea as a means 
to more sales. June with its 
brides and graduates from hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges and 
its anniversaries of the weddings 
of former years is notably a month 
when the public is thinking of 
gifts almost as much as at Christ- 
mas 

“No gift could be more endur- 
ing, more expressive of beautiful 
sentiment than a Brunswick—the 
instrument chosen by great musi- 
cians, authorities and educators 
for their homes,” says the copy. 
“It is sentiment made practical.” 
The selling plan scouts the idea 
that a phonograph is an expensive 
purchase by featuring the low 
initial payment that will put a 
Brunswick in the purchaser’s 
home. The plan is called a club 
plan, but the details are not pub- 
lished in the advertising. Instead 
the prospective buyer is asked to 
get in touch with the nearest 

ealer, who will supply all the 
particulars, 

With the new hall of fame idea 
the gift plan is being put over 
by large-space advertising in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Somehow, the wheels of the old 
bar-fixture factory at Dubuque, 
Ta., have kept on turning. Aggres- 
sive selling has kept them busy. 
More than that, new factories at 
Muskegon, Mich.; Rockford, III.; 
Chicago, Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Toronto have been added to keep 
pace with the demand for Bruns- 
wick phonographs, and three rec- 
ord plants have been established. 
Searching out the newcomers in 
musical fields and applying imagi- 
nation to the problem of selling 
them have more than recompensed 
Brunswick for what Prohibition 
took away. 

“Our volume of business is 
growing satisfactorily,” an official 
of the company told Printers’ 
Ink. “Our sales in units for the 
first four months of 1922 are 35 
per cent ahead of the correspon- 
ding period a year ago. It would 
not be difficult to sign up more 
dealers and make the volume jump 
along faster, but slower and more 
conservative growth will profit us 
more and longer. Our sales or- 
ganization has increased about 10 
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per cent over last year, but our 
selling expense has fallen off 25 
per cent in dollars and cents from 
last year’s figures.” 

And whatever doubts and per- 
plexities may have been occasioned 
a few years ago by the passing of 
the brass rail, the Brunswick offi- 
cials have concluded, were nothing 
more than growing pains. 


Agencies and Newspapers to 
Advertise Advertising 


The American Association of Adver 
tising Agencies has completed a plan to 
co-operate with newspapers in a cam 
paign to advertise advertising. A com 
mittee from the A. A. A. A. has 
prepared twenty-six advertisements, to 
be released one each week beginning 
June 4 and the newspapers which sub 
scribe to the plan will publish the 
advertisements withort charge. At the 
bottom of each advertisement will be 
this signature: “Published by the 
(mame of paper) in co-operation with 
the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies.” 

It is planned to continue the cam 
paign over a five-year period. The 
association suggests proofs of the ad 
vertisements be sent each week by the 
publisher to every manufacturer, whole 
saler and important retailer in his com 
munity, 


Herman Laue with National 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Herman Laue, formerly advertis 
manager and director of publicity ia 
the U. S. Shipping Board for over 
three years, has become associated with 
the National Newspapers, Inc., New 
York. Prior to Mr. Laue’s connection 
with the Government he was for seven 
years on the editorial news staff of the 
New York Tribune and manager of the 
news photo service; later he became a 
member of the advertising staff of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


Join Martin V. Kelley Company 


Herbert D. Allen, formerly of the 
Penn-Allen Company, and prior to that 
advertising manager of Power Far:ning 
Press, St. Joseph, Mich., has joined The 
—— V. Kelley Company in New 

ork. 

Walter L. Haskell, formerly of the 
Albee Corporation, has joined the Kelley 
agency in Toledo. 


Lawrence J. Delaney Leaves 
F. Wallis Armstrong 


Lawrence J. Delaney has resiyned 
as space buyer for the F. Wallis Arm 
strong Company, Philadelphia advertis 
ing agency. Mr. Delaney was formerly 
connected with the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, 
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This book tells how 
to sell Men’s Clothing 
by “Saying Something” 


IRST its ideas were received by 10,000 retailers 
through semi-monthly articles in MEN’S 
WEAR and the CHICAGO APPAREL 
GAZETTE. 
Then requests from retailers, jobbers, manufac- 
turers and advertising agencies, exhausted the first 
edition of 1500 reprints. 





And we responded with a second edition bringing 
the reprints up-to-date. 


It contains advanced selling ideas on men’s and boys’ 
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THIS BUSINESS 


NLY fiction writers—and they are growing 

fewer every year—still persist in the delusion 
that the modern business man is a granite-hearted 
creature immune to the ordinary human sentiments 
of friendship and kindliness. 


Business men know better. Consider your own 
business. Doesn’t personal preference founded on 
sentiment, in the best sense of the word, play a 
tremendous part in the choice of commodities and 
personal services? 


Of course it does, and of course it is the associa- 
tions and friendships that a man makes that deter- 
mine to a very large extent his entire business career. 


This is what gives the phrase “the friendship of 
850,000” its unique significance to the advertiser 
who uses the new Elks Magazine. 
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of SENTIMENT 


For towards this great new national medium, 
850,000 turn with an interest so keen that in the 
advertising pages it translates itself into a partisan 
partiality for the products sponsored—and to a de- 
gree that cannot be matched in the publication world. 


Why not put this business of sentiment to work 
for your. enterprise today? 


Ghe GIRs 


Magazine 
“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 


Eastern Orrice: Rufus French, Inc., Nao York 
New ENG Land Orrice: Charles Dorr—J. Walter Cameron, Boston 
WESTERN Orricw: Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago 
Paciric Coast Orrice: A. J. Norris Hill, San Francisco 
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Harvest - Time 
is time for a Sales-Harvest 


Py AS Vers TIME comes early in 

Oklahoma. Next month wheat and 
oats will be cut. In July these crops move 
to market. And, most important to you, 
then the farmer really begins spending 
money. 


The growing condition of wheat jumped 1%, TI 
eleven points to 75% during April. The E 
forecast is for 32 million bushels. This demon 
is a fair crop and the market price will sales, | 
show the farmer a profit. few at 
are he 
Now is the time to advertise to field 1} 
Farmer-Oklahomans. The Okla- been d 
homa Farmer-Stockman is the gree a: 
dominant farm paper in Okla- In fact 
homa. Conditions are ripe for storeke 
a substantial sales-harvest. Will strator. 
you be ready? becan 
T he 
Ask Us About the to acce 
rinter: 
Oklahoma Market oe 
this a 
of e] 
testity. 
quently 
introdu 
is quite 
taste o} 
vention: 
Nor 3 
demons 
; ‘ts th: 
CARL WILLIAMS lg 
Editor helpful 
show C 
EdqarTDell.Adv.Mqr. OklahomaCity ape: 
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E KATz SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY nett 
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The Ins and Outs of Store 


Demonstrations 


Used as an Advertising Auxiliary It Is a Sales Accelerator 


[ue Montror Stove Company 
Cinctnnati, O., May 6, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please let us have, at your 
st convenience, a list of references 
1ining to articles on “Retail Store 
nstrations,” published in previous 

of Printers’ Inx—Weekly or 
thly ? 
y references you give us will, we 
, prove helpful. Your service will 
preciated and thanking you, we 


Monitor Stove Company, 
W. C. KarKker, 
Manager, General Sales Dept. 


yes one considers the 
proved effectiveness of store 
demonstrations as a stimulator of 
sales, it is surprising to note how 
few are the stores in which they 
are held. Perhaps in no other 
field have retail demonstrations 


been developed to such a fine de- 


gree as in the electrical industry. 
In fact, it was only when electrical 
storekeepers and factory demon- 
strators worked together that sales 
began to mount. 

The public is notoriously slow 
to accept new ideas. Backing up 
printers’ ink with a_ personal 
demonstration generally overcomes 
this attitude, as manufacturers 
of electrical. appliances will 
testify. New food products fre- 
quer tly call for the same sort of 
introductory treatment. Nothing 
is quite sO convincing as an actual 
taste of the product. Unique in- 
ventions fall in the same category. 

Nor is the effectiveness of store 
demonstrations confined to prod- 
ucts that are new on the market. 
They have been found highly 
helpful in opening territories that 
showed no response to other sell- 
ing methods. Salesmen know that 
by rolling up their shirt sleeves, 
getting back of the counter and 
giving sales-producing demonstra- 
tions, it is possible to land the 
merchant who comes from Mis- 
souri, These same salesmen are 
also aware that the  self-same 
demonstrations are mighty effec- 


tive as a method of acquainting 
the dealer-clerk with the product’s 
talking points. They are impressed 
indelibly on the latter’s mind and 
make him a more intelligent and 
enthusiastic seller of the manu- 
facturer’s merchandise. 

Of course the demonstration is 
not to be regarded as something 
designed to. replace the use of 
white space. It is merely part 
and parcel of the general cam- 
paign. An auxiliary, to put it 
differently, and an important one 
if employed correctly. 

How to go about it in the proper 
way is not to be decided while 
waiting for a telephone call. Store 
space is at a premium. This is 
particularly true of large city 
stores. Rents have not dropped 
appreciably, if at all. Conse- 
quently, merchants are economiz- 
ing on space. New stores are 
being opened in smaller quarters 
than would ordinarily be the case 
were rents nearer normal. 

The listed articles following 
provide detailed descriptions of 
the methods used by well-known 
advertisers. A thorough reading 
and study of them should enable 
those contemplating ihe promotion 
of store demonstrations to prevent 
missteps and to get off to a flying 
start—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 


Saturday Demonstrations—How Ad- 
verstisers Use Them; Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, May, 1922; page 31. 

Marketing a Wholly Different Food 
Product through Grocers (salesmen of 
the Pectin Sales Co., Inc., hold store 
demonstrations); April 20, 1922; page 17. 

When Educating the Consumer Im 
perils the Service of the Local Con- 
tractor (DeVoe & Raynolds Co. conducts 
store demonstration campaign to estab 
lish co-operation between retail paint 
dealers and local contractors); January 
19, 1922; page 53. 

How the National Biscuit Company 
Holds Its Market (salesmen hold Sat- 
urday demonstrations in dealer stores) ; 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, September, 1921; 
page 17. 

Making Store Demonstrations Suc- 
cessful; May 19, 1921; page 230. 

Keeping the Factory Busy by Demon 
stration Sales (plan of Bird & Son 
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helps move goods and stirs dealers to 
greater selling enthusiasm); May 19, 
1921; page 101. 

Promoting a Tasting Campaign on 
National Scale (demonstration outfits 
given to dealer—Welch Grape Juice 
Co.); May 5, 1921; page 25. 

How to Get Your Merchandise 
Demonstrated at Retail; April 7, 1921; 


page 99. g 

hen the Public Refuses to Respond 
(demonstration is essential sometimes) ; 
March 17, 1921; page 73. 

Importance of Demonstrating New 
Food Products (plan of Marshall Can- 
ning Co. to carry demonstration to the 
jobbers’ salesmen, the retailer and the 
consumer); February 24, 1921; page 35. 

Heinz’s Traveling Food Display; 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 1921; 
page 49. 

How the Duplex Fireless Stove Com- 
pany demonstrates Its Stoves in Retail 
Stores; June 17, 1920; page 192, 

Store Demonstrations That Attract the 
Woman Buyer; May 15, 1921; page 121. 

Consumers Didn’t Know How to Use 
the Goods (Twinplex Stropper uses 
dealer demonstrations); October 3, 1918; 
page 47. 

Gillette’s New Advertising Drive on 
Service (young women trained to 
demonstrate safety razors and put them 
an order); May 9, 1918; page 62. 

Warding Off the Saturation Point by 
Changing the Advertising Appeal (West 
Electric Hair Curler Co. employs 175 
women); September 20, 1917; page 26. 

Working Up Interest in Demonstra- 
tions (manufacturers of various kinds 
of goods have a great deal to learn 
from Uncle Sam’s successful methods) ; 
April 12, 1917; page 42. 

Finds a “Useless Invention” and 
Advertises It into National Demand 
(Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. finds demon 
strations boom sales); October 19, 
1916; page 88. 

A Unique Exhibit Runs Up High 
Sales for Pottery House (Onondaga Pot- 
tery Company); September 14, 1916; 
page 12, 

Set saa Makes “Pyrex” Leading 
Specialt Big Concern (only highly 
educated, eicitee young women em- 
ployed); July 13, 1916; page 3. 

Patrick Company’s Try-Out Demon- 
strations to Meet Price Competition; 
December 30, 1915; page 17. 

The Demonstration as an Auxiliary 
Form a Advertising; October 21, 1915; 
page 

WwW a I Would Do as a Manufacturer 
if I Were Seeking Department Store 
Co-operation (store demonstrations) ; 
July 22, 1915; page 57. 


Redfield, Fisher & Wallace Add 
New Accounts 


Redfield, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, have obtained 
the following new accounts: Artgravure 
Corporation; Fairchild Aerial Camera 
Company; French & French, Inc., real 
estate management and building, and 
Geo. E. Mignon, U. S. agents for Mar- 
cel Franck perfume atomizers, all of 
New York. 
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Advertises to Help Retail Mer- 
chants’ Growth 


The interest of manufacturers in not 
only selling the dealer, but in fostering 
his business prosperity, is reflected 
the number of manuals published by 
the former to show possible ways to 
greater profits. The Grand Rapids 
Show Case Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has just issued a booklet entitled 
“Getting Behind the Retail Business’’ for 
general distribution to dealers. It is 
advertising this in newspapers. 

“The big stores of today are yester- 
day’s small stores ‘grown up,’ says 
the copy. “Every retailer is interested 
in the problem of ‘How to Grow?’ That 
problem is answered in this booklet, 
which covers in a comprehensive man 
ner the sum total of twenty-five years 
of active co-operation with thousands of 
retailers in every lime. It is full of real 
facts for the man in any line of ret = 
business who is interested in makir 
his store grow. 


Heads Two Canadian Auto- 
mobile Companies 


J. L. Hibbard has been elected presi 
dent of the Maxwell Motor Company 
of Canada, Limited, and of the Chal- 
mers Motor Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited. No changes are to be made in 
the advertising plans of these two 
Canadian companies, Mr. Hibbard in 
forms Printers’ INK. 


Game Account with O’Connor- 
Grosse 


The Piroxloid Products Corp., New 
York, manufacturer and distributor of 
“Big Six” baseball and other gam 
has placed its advertising account with 
the O’Connor-Grosse Company, New 
York. Newspapers, trade and national 
mediums will be used. 


Spark Plug Account for 
Presbrey 


Corporation, 
B. G. Spark Plug, has 
its advertising account with the 


The B. G. New York, 
maker of the 
placed 
Frank 
vertising campaign 
New England. 


Presbrey Co. A newspaper ad 
has been started in 


With Lincoln Agency 


Frank Phares has joined the staff of 
the Lincoln Advertising Agency, New 
York, as assistant production man ger 
Mr. Phares had previously been wit 
the Philip Ritter Co. 


Kenneth H. Spain Makes 
Detroit Change 
Kenneth H. Spain, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Detroit 
Steel Products Company, is now with 
the Apel-Tucker Studio, Detroit. 
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An informal photograph of Henry Raleigh 


Among the well-known illustrators whose work 
appears regularly in Harper’s Bazar are Henry 
Raleigh, Wallace Morgan, Ralph Barton, Dean 
Cornwell—artists who depict sq well the social 
life of which the Bazar is representative. In 
every way —in illustration as well as text — 
Harper’s Bazar is designed to appeal to the dis- 
criminating woman of wealth and social position. 


Harpers Basar 





Real Estate Advertised in a 
Different Way 


Full Pages in Newspapers Give the Kind of Information Buyers Need 
to Have 


F some professional organizer 

should today take it upon him- 
self to hold “a pageant of adver- 
tising progress” for the edification 
of advertising’s laity, he would 
judiciously place real-estate ad- 
vertising at the tail end. The 
guiding maxims for the real 
estate dealer who would advertise 
are: “Do what the others do. Fol- 
low the leader.” 

Of course there are exceptions. 
Joseph P. Day in New York 
for example. What he has been 
able to do with advertising has 
been related in Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. Ignoring 
the follow-the-leader precept in 
“the advertising of real estate has 
helped to make Joseph P. Day’s 
use of advertising more effective, 
more worthwhile for him. Com- 


parison makes it shine and sparkle. 
But Joseph P. Day does not stand 
alone. 
Doubtless 
to be found. 
teresting- one has been furnished 


many examples are 
An especially in- 


in Erie, Pa., by Willard Howe. 
What Mr. Howe has done in a 
brief period of time with adver- 
tising in Erie and how he has 
done it qualifies him as an example 
that can be reported upon with 
value. 

Mr. Howe came 
estate field in Erie in 
of last year. He buys, rents and 
sells all manner of real estate. 
When he had created an organi- 
zation and formed a selling plan 
he took to advertising with en- 
thusiasm. His selling plan -has 
been built upon a model home— 
the sort of home he would like 
to sell. In his advertising to home- 
seekers there is always an invi- 
tation to come and see this model 
house “which gives you many 
ideas on how to decorate the in- 
terior of your new home,” etc. 

Advertising was started by Mr. 
Howe in March. His plan has 
been to take full-page space, give 


into the real 
November 


that space the appearance of an- 
other newspaper, having a mast- 
head reading “The Real Esi: 
Hustler,” and to fill it with much 
information concerning the many 
properties he has to sell. He has 
taken what in other advertising 
fields is an old idea, and, by 
a knowledge of layout, typography 
and the ability artfully to 
scribe his offerings, made his 
advertising successful. It is the 
description of the offerings that 
gets most attention in Howe ad- 
vertising. 

A signed “editorial” that gi) 
the reason for a particular full- 
page advertisement and that 
of the model home that has 
ready been referred to, gives an 
evidence of a desire to tell 
home-seeker the things he wai 
to know, and consequently displays 
a knowledge of what should x 
into real-estate copy. But the 
evidence of such knowledge is in 
the description of the specific 
properties offered for sale. It 
should be realized that he lists 
about 150 different propertics in 
one of these single-page advertise- 
ments and that consequently only 
brief space can be given each in- 
dividual offering. About ten lines, 
single column is the average space 
In these ten lines the phrases such 
as “remarkably low price,” “mag- 
nificent residence,” “sold at a sac- 
rifice,” “owner going to Europe,” 
etc., are not to be found. There 
are, however, statements _ that 
mean much to the home-seeker 
There are words or phrases such 
as “good-sized clothes pri ; 
“large, bright bedrooms, fruit 
lar, cement cellar,” “slate-1 
“tapestry brick.” Information that 
the buyer wants and not re- 
cital of the misfortunes and opin- 
ions of the seller characterizes 
this real-estate advertising. 

The copy sells; Mr. Howe lets 
his prospects know this fact. He 
has about 15,000 reprints of cach 
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BUSINESS 
is always 100% 


[It’s the SHRINKAGE that hurts 
the timid man] 


Geared up away beyond normal speed the 
unthinking man is sure to say: “Business is 
fine—100 per cent.” 


When Old Man Average takes a hand he 
cuts volume all to pieces. Then the un- 
thinking man wails: “Business is rotten— 
I’m headed for the rocks.” 


And he cuts down on advertising, if he 
doesn’t quit altogether. 

Zee 
All the time, business is exactly 100 per 
cent. There’s just so much of it, and no 
more. It may shrink badly, but what there 
is of it is 100 per cent. 

&@wzze 
When there are fewer buyers there are 
fewer sales, so when business shrinks and 
the thoughtless man rails at fate, here is 
what the long-headed business thinker 
straightway does: 


He CAREFULLY PRUNES over- 
head, but keeps his organization 
strong. NEVER CRIPPLES IT. 


HE KEEPS RIGHT ON AD- 
VERTISING to make sure that he 
gets his full share of all the busi- 
ness that’s abroad. AND HE 
GETS IT. 


In getting his share, he gets the other fel- 
low’s share, too, and while his business 
stays firm, that of his visionless, non- 
advertising competitor continues to weaken. 


et @ F 
By going after business hard in 1921 the CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN gained over a half-million lines 
over its own greatest year of 1920. In 1921 every one 


of its evening competitors LOST over 500,000 lines. 
Consistent advertising played a strong part in the result. 
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CREDIT AS AN INDEX TO BUYING POWER 


As business society is mow organized, the credit or 
financial standing of a wholesale or retail establishment is 
@ good index to its buying power. Lack of money or credit 
indicates meagre purchasing ability. Therefore if it ws 
possible to grade dealers by groups, according to credit 
standing, the relative buying power of each group is auto- 
matically revealed. NEW 2 
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The following extract is from Chapter 4 (“Credit as an Index 
to Buying Power”) from “THE AUTOMOTIVE MARKET,” 
a survey of the automotive field and its merchandising problems. 
This book, 11 #14, leather bound, is for the use of executives 
only. If interested, write our nearest office. 





F we group the 66,000 automotive jobbers and 
dealers according to credit standing, we will 
have some indication of the relative buying 
power of each group. 


The Chart on the next page is based upon sample 
tests made in many different parts of the country 
by checking all listed trade firms against Dun and 
Bradstreet ratings and the experiences of leading 
distributors and manufacturers who have made a 
study of the credit situation in this field. The 
investigation showed that 26,400 dealers, or 40% 
of the total, have no credit and what buying they 
do is for cash. About 13,200 dealers, while not rated 
in any of the mercantile reports, have an average 
credit of about $200—reliable, but small. The 
remaining 26,400, or 40%, are rated in Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s and for the most part are of sound 
credit standing. 


This brings up the question: Is credit rating an 
index to buying power? 

The right-hand chart on page 27 is based upon the 
same authoritative investigations as the credit chart 
previously referred to. This discloses that the 26,400 
dealers with no credit, though representing 40% of 
the total list of dealers, have only 5% buying power. 
The 13,200 dealers with a $200 credit (but not rated), 
do 15% of the buying, while 80% of the total purchas- 
ing power is concentrated in the hands of the 26,400 
dealers who are rated in the mercantile directories. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
U. P. C. Bidg. Mallers Bidg. 185 Devonshire St. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
Widener Bldg. Guardian Bidg. 18 Woodward Ave 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS 
$17 Fort St., West 516 Colby-Abbott Bldg. 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 





Publishers of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR 
AGE, COMMERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR 
BOAT, DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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full-page advertisement made to 
send out from time to time. Every 
time a reprint is sent out the list 
is gone over and each eproperty 
that has been sold is so marked 
by a rubber stamp. While such 
action on his part is of benefit to 
the prospect in keeping him from 
a false hope, Mr. Howe has found 
that an advertisement with a great 
many ‘rubber stamped “solds” on it 
has a quickening effect on the 
prospect. 

There are other phases of this 
advertising and its results that 
could be set forth. But perhaps 
it is sufficient to say that is not 
only selling what Mr. Howe has 
to offer, but it is causing many 
individual would-be sellers of 
their own real estate in Erie to 
turn to Mr. Howe and have him 
put their property on his list. 


Fred M. Smith Incorporates in 
Brooklyn 


Fred M. Smith who. has been publish- 
ing the Long Island Autoist for several 
years has incorporated the Fred M. 
Smith Publishing Company to continue 
this business and also to take charge 
of the advertising of the Long J Grotto 
Courier and Masonic News. 

Robert W. Lykes, formerly in charge 
of automobile advertising for the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle is a partner in the 
new company. Mr. Lykes was at one 
time with The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, New York. 

The Long Island Autoist will be 
issued monthly 


Carl Bly Returns to Goodyear 


Carl Bly, 
er of The Republic Rubber Corporation, 


formerly advertising mana- 


Youngstown, O, is again with The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, as copy writer in its sales pro- 
motion department, 

Mr. Bly was formerly with The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, in 
its sales promotion and advertising de- 
partments, for six and one-half years. 


Appoint Cleveland 
Representative 


H. W. Booth has been appointed 
Cleveland representative of Radio Sup- 
plies and Dealer, New York. 


Harry I. Horn, formerly sales mana- 
ger of the Pride of the Kitchen Com- 
pany, and with the Friedlander Supply 
Corporation, has joined forces with 
Floyd I. Silk of the Advertising Cam- 
paign Supply Company under the name 
of the Horsil Advertising Service. 
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Capper Staff Has Annual Get- 
Together in Kansas City 
The annual meeting of the advertis 
ing and editorial staffs of the Capper 
Publications took place at the home 
office in Topeka, Kan., May 22-26. Sales 
problems and the editorial plans for the 
coming year were discussed. Including 
representatives of the home office about 

seventy were present. 

Branch office representatives in 
tendance were Joseph Kunzmann, 
Philip Zach, A. B. LeStrange and Mar 
shall Crawford, New York; George 
Loane, Neff Laing and R. P. Kest 
Philadelphia; I. R. Waterbury, Ray 
Haun, J. R. Scolaro and Burt Wermuth 
Detroit; F. H. Nance, J. F. Cunni 
ham and Lew Follett, Cleveland; A 
Wallace, Indianapolis; B. J 
M. Peek, C. Feeley, E. lt 
S. C. Berberick and ~y "Eak : 
Chicago; C. H. Eldgedge, M. G. Odell 
W. Branham and John Case, St. Lou 
Charles Clark, Ralph —— and 
Bailey, Kansas City, Mo.; W. A. Ba 
and B. P. Bartlett, Kansas City, Kan: S.3 
W. M. Temple, Lee McMahon, J. 
Frandsen and A, G. Kittell, Omal 
M. L. Crowther, Roy Evans, and Jo! 
Fields, Oklahoma City. 


“Port and Terminal” Moves 


The Port and Terminal Publishing 
Co., publisher of Port and Terminal 
monthly, has moved its offices from 
New York to Whitestone, N. Y. The 
company is issuing a weekly edition of 
Port and Terminal containing construc 
tion news in connection with pier, 
wharf and bulkhead construction and 
river, harbor and port improvements 


Salt Lake Publisher Appoints 
Advertising Manager 
H. W. Pickering has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Porte Pub 
lishing Company of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Pickering has been associated with the 
L. S. Gillham Company in_ various 
capacities and has also served on the 
editorial staff of Salt Lake City papers 


Chicago Agency Has Two New 
Accounts 


The Precision Metal Workers, Chi 
cago, manufacturers of tools, dies and 
stampings, and the Colmar Manufactur 
ing Company, Chicago, builder of truck 
bodies, have placed their adverti sing 
accounts with Will H. Howell and 
Associates, Chicago advertising agency 


Thos. H. Blodgett Elected 
Remington Director 


Thos. H. Blodgett, 
American Chicle Company, 
elected a director of the Remington 
Typewriter Company. Mr. Blodgett 
was at one time engaged in publishing 
and advertising work. 


president of the 
has been 

















Brown 1n Boston— 


White in New York 























UBLIC buying habits take 
queer streaks. 

In Boston the housewife in- 
sists on big brown eggs and will 
pay an advance price for them. 
Mrs. New Yorker must have 
white eggs, and the wily dealer 
sorts his eggs and extracts sev- 
eral cents a dozen more from his 
patrons for his pale-face eggs. 

Thus an old notion handed 
down from generation to gener- 
ation forms public opinion as 
to eggs. It regulates egg com- 
merce. 

Any woman on cross-examina- 
tion will probably admit that an 
egg is an egg the world over, be 
it brown or white. The next day 
she will go out and insist on 
having either white or brown 
eggs. 

Certain manufacturers who 
advertise enjoy the same advan- 
tages over their competitors as 























does the little brown hen that 
lays the big brown egg for Mrs. 
Boston. They have sensed the 
fact that the public buys with 
unreasoning insistence the prod- 
uct with familiar markings, even 
though it does not know why. 
Many advertised articles occupy 
a pedestal because of superior 
outstanding qualities. But there 
are unquestionably advertised 
goods, largely purchased, which 
have no striking advantage over 
other goods of equally high qual- 
ity, except that they are better 
known and more accessible. 
Brown eggs or white eggs are 
better in public opinion accord- 
ing to what the public has been 
led to believe. So it is with mer- 
chandise. Favorable public opin- 
ion for a commodity usually 


exists in proportion to the in- 
sistence and persistence with 
which the product is advertised. 














So, Mr. Manufacturer, do not 
feel that you cannot advertise 
profitably because your goods 
are only as good as the best in 
the market, and without striking 
characteristics which are their 
exclusive possession. If your 
product is as good as the best, 
it is good enough to tell the 
public about—and the public is 
waiting to reward you with its 
confidence. 


Once a month, or more frequently, 
we issue a publication called Batten’s 
Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single 
editorial on some phase of business. If 
you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, write us. 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, Inc. 


Advertising 


10 State Sr. 381 FOURTH AVE. McCormick Bie. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Moulding favorable public opinion for articles or services that deserve it 

















Out-of-Work Pensions for 
Employees 


\t Cost of $30,000, Labor Force of United Diamond Works Is Kept 
Together During Year Shutdown 


By James Henle 


HE unique experiment of the 

United Diamond Works of 
Newark in paying pensions to em- 
plovess while its plant was idle 
has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

As told in Printers’ Inx of 
August 18, 1921, the plant closed 
on May 1, that year, and con- 
oe to pay most of its male 
employees from 25 to 50 per cent 
of their regular wages, depending 
upon their length of service with 
the company, their usefulness, and 
the number of their dependents. 

For the female employees on 
the payroll when the plant closed 
a different arrangement was pro- 
vided. Twenty per cent of their 
average weekly pay during 1920, 
a year when wages ran unusually 
high, was set aside for them, with 
the promise that it would be dis- 
ributed to them in five monthly 
instalments upon their return to 
vork when the plant reopened. 

This plan was adopted because 
of the unusual conditions under 
which the United Diamond Works 
operates. It is the owner of a 
tool by which diamonds are 
polished mechanically, and girls 
have been trained to operate this 
machine, whereas in other diamond- 
cutting establishments in _ this 
country the work is done by 
highly skilled men. During the 
first three or four months of her 
employment a girl is an absolute 
loss to the factory, and during 
the next few months her work 
barely pays her wages, but after 
that point is reached she is a 
definite asset to the organization. 
The men employed in the plant 
perform highly skilled operations, 
and it would be even more costly 
to replace one of them. 

For these reasons it was de- 
termined to adopt the unusual 
pension scheme outlined above, 

ith the idea that it 


would be 


cheaper to pay the money this in- 
volved than to train new opera- 
tives. No check was placed, how- 
ever, on the liberty of any of the 
employees; they were free to do 
other work with the understand- 
ing that they were to leave it 
when the factory reopened, while 
the company reserved the right to 
terminate the payments in the 
case of any man who moved so 
far away that it was apparent he 
would not return. It was not 
necessary, as a matter of fact, to 
do this in any instance. 

When this plan was decided 
upon it was not thought that the 
shutdown would last more than 
a few months or, at the utmost, 
half a year. Business conditions, 
however, throughout the whole of 
1921 did not show sufficient im- 
provement to warrant reopening 
the factory, and the pensions con- 
tinued to be paid. With the coming 
of 1922 a definite improvement was 
noticeable and arrangements made 
to reopen the factory in April of 
this year. 


FAITH IN EMPLOYER TO BE FAIR 


For the girls and women who 
worked in the plant this meant 
the end of a layoff that had lasted 
exactly one year, for the polishing 
department, in which most of 
them are employed, closed some 
weeks before the other depart- 
ments ceased operations. Few of 
the girls had any idea that the 
promise of deferred payments 
made to them when the plant 
closed’ would be kept—this in 
spite of the uniformly fair and 
generous treatment they had re- 
ceived from the company. But 
they understood the circumstances 
under which the promise had 
been made, and knew that a shut- 
down of that length of time had 
never been contemplated. At best 
they hoped for some kind of com- 
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promise which would give to them 
at least a part of the out-of-work 
pensions they had been promised. 

There was never, of course, 
any intention on the part of the 
company to evade any part of its 
obligations, despite the fact that 
every female employee who re- 
turned was entitled to one-fifth of 
the wages she earned during the 
highly prosperous year of 1920. 
In the case of one girl this 
amounted to more than $350; in 
no instance was it below $150. 

The real test of the plan lay in 
the number of girls it brought 
back to the factory. Since the 
plant closed six girls had married. 
These did not return to work, 
though two of them, who now 
have children, promised to do so 
as soon as they could leave their 
babies. One girl had moved away 
and the notice sent to her of the 
factory reopening came back, 
showing she had left no forward- 
ing address. One girl refused to 
come back. 

All the other girls came back 
to their work. Some of them had 


obtained good positions; one of 
them left a highly paid job as a 
saleswoman to return to her work 
at the factory, and the. work in 
some respects was more pleasant, 
but she said the United Diamond 
Works was the kind of company 


she liked to work for. None of 
the girls had failed to obtain 
work; they were an unusually in- 
telligent and adaptable group, for 
the force had been weeded out 
before the factory closed and only 
the best and most earnest workers 
retained. 

In addition, four or five girls 
who had not been employed at 
the time of the shutdown but who 
previously had worked in the fac- 
tory applied for jobs and were 
given employment. These, how- 
ever, will have no share in- the 
deferred payments. 

All these girls returned to work 
knowing that their pay had been 
cut 15 per cent. They made no 
objection to this, for they realized 
that pay in other lines of work 
had fallen below that figure. 
Only one girl frankly said she 
was returning to work merely to 
receive her deferred payments 
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and for no other reason.~ Mos 
of them seemed convinced that a 
company that adopted so liberal 
and far-sighted a policy was a 
good one to work for and to stick 
with. 

In the case of the men wh 
had been receiving their out-of. 
work pensions at bi-weekly inter- 
vals the wage cut ranged from II 
to 25 per cent. No objection, 
however, was raised by any en- 
ployee, and every man_ whose 
return was desired came back t 
work. A short time before th 
factory reopened a letter was 
sent to each man, asking him if 
he were ready to resume his old 
job, and nothing but a_ prompt 
affirmative was received, The out- 
of-work pensions to male em- 
ployees cost approximately $550 
a week. 

The men were idle some eleven 
months, bringing the cost of the 
plan in their. case to over $24,000 
Over $6,000 in all will be paid to 
the female employees. Thus the 
total cost of the system during 
the year amounted to more than 
$30,000. This sum in no way en- 
croached upon the company’s 
capital, as certain portions of the 
capital were invested in treasury 
certificates and the income em- 
ployed for this purpose. 


SUMMING UP RESULTS 


Was the plan worth while? 
Granting that it accomplished its 
purpose and held the labor force 
of the United Diamond Works 
intact, did it justify its cost? 

The answer cannot be given in 
a word. In the case of the female 
employees there seems no rea- 
sonable doubt that the plan 
worked out well and that it will 
more than pay for itself. The 
cost itself was moderate, and the 
savings that will accrue from 
having immediately availabl 
force of skilled workers who nee 
no training whatsoever more th: 
outweigh the money involved 

In the case of the male 
ployees the answer is more diff 
cult. In the first place, a 
men were notified that they would 
not be needed wheu the plant 
opened; in their case the out 
work pensions, viewed fron 
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Department stores have 
used 35% more advertising 
in The Journal this year 
than in any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. The 
Woman’s Apparel stores 
have used 47% more ad- 
vertising in The Journal. 
The reason—5 out of every 
7 homes in Minneapolis 
read The Journal seven 
days a week. 
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business point of view, were a 
dead loss. Of the men who returned 
it seems likely that a large percent- 
age would have come back to work 
in any event because of the fact 
that wages still are attractive and 
working conditions almost ideal. 
At the same time, the plant might 
have suffered the loss of certain 
key men whom it would have 
been difficult to replace ; employees 
might have left Newark and even 
that part of the country in order 
to look for jobs in other lines, 
and the factory might have been 
compelled to break in new men 
to perform highly skilled opera- 
tions. . 

Obviously, such a plan has no 
wide and general application to 
all lines of business, but, with 
certain modifications, it could be 
adapted to similar situations in 
certain other lines. It would seem 
that there are three conditions 
which must be met before this 
system in its present form could 
be held applicable to a business: 

First: The business must be 
able to support the plan without 
incurring obligations or impairing 
the capital of the company, no 
matter for what length of time 
out-of-work pensions must be 
paid. 

Second: The industry must be 
one in which labor cost is small 
as compared with turnover. In 
diamond-cutting one of the chief 
expenses is the cost of the rough 
stones. A comparatively small 
number of employees can turn out 
over a million dollars’ worth of 
finished stones annually. The 
smaller the number of employees 
in relation to the turnover, the 
better able is the business to treat 
these employees with special con- 
sideration. 

Third: It must be work in 
which the management has a vital 
interest in retaining the labor 
force. It must not only be skilled 
work, but also work for which 
there is no available labor supply 
on the market and for which be- 
ginners must be specially trained. 
Such concerns are faced with 
nearly as difficult a labor problem 
during periods of depression as 
during times of expansion, 
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“Automobile Replacement Parts 


Directory” New Publication 

The Barnett- Kennedy Corporatior 
New York publishers, of which Fran 
B. Barnett is president, has started 
new publication called “Automobil: 
Replacement Parts Directory,” to assis 
repair shop men in the purchase o 
automobile replacement parts. Th 
directory will be issued quarterly. 

Mr. Barnett was formerly vice-pres 
dent of The Automobile Trade Journa 
and was associated with The Class Jou: 
nal Co. for eighteen years. 

Robert S. Kennedy, formerly accoun 
executive for the Blaker Advertisin; 
Agency, New York, and editor of Cyci: 
Car, Automobile Engineering and th: 
Automobile Manufacturers Journal, 
viee-president of the new corporation. 

John J. McNevin, formerly produc 
tion manager for “The Automobile 
Trade Directory,” Motor Life and the 
“Automobile Blue Books,” is secretary 

Albert J. Stocker and James M 
McGhee have been appointed Wester: 
managers. Mr. Stocker was formerly 
with the “Automobile Blue Books,” 
and Mr. McGhee was on the advertis 
ing staff of “The Automobile Trad 
Directory.” 


Corbett McCarthy Heads 
Sphinx Club 

Corbett McCarthy, of Hahne & Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., has been elected 
president of the Sphinx Club, New 
York, to succeed R. F. R. Huntsman, 
president of the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Standard-Union. 

The other officers are: R. F. R 
Huntsman, Preston P. Lynn, George 
Ethridge and Clarkson Cowl, vice-presi 
dents; Thomas A. Barrett, secretary, and 
F. St. John Richards, treasurer. 

The members of the executive com 
mittee are: W. R. Hotchkin, Dan A 
Carroll, E. D. Gibbs, Harry Hoyt Good, 
Roger J. O'Donnell, W. W. Hallock 
and Collin Armstrong. 


New England Poster Men 
Hold Convention 


J. H. Brinkmeyer, president of the 
Poster Advertising Association, ad 
dressed the members of the New Eng 
land Poster Association at its conventior 
in Bridgeport, Conn., on May 18. 

W. W. Bell, secretary of the nationa 
association; E. C. Donnelly, of Boston 
and C. W. Burrell, secretary of th« 
New England association, also addressed 
the convention. 


Leaves Madison Tire & Rubber 
Co. 


H. Tyler Kay has left the Madiso: 
Tire & Rubber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He 
has been with the company since its 
beginning and since the first of th 
year he had charge of sales as well as 
advertising and sales promotion. 
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JMBER TWENTY-ONE OF A SERIES 





APPEAL: TO WOMEN— 


Another Reason for the 
Boston American’s 


Pov 





value 





to Advertisers 


A three-cent newspaper — over” 
250,000 circulation, by far the 
largest evening circulation in New 
England—these mean influence on 
the women buyers in over a quarter 
million homes. 


Stores like Housen’s, of Temple 
Place, exclusively a women’s shop, 
write us: “Your paper produces ex- 
cellent results for us, and we must 
say that it makes a strong appeal to 
women.”’ 


A Remarkable Three-Cent Evening- Newspaper 





Research and Promotion a at Service of Advertisers 
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BIG CHIEF 
MARKET 


1922 has compelled 
the Big Chief in each 
company to hold the 
buyer’s reins firmly 
in his own hands. 
You know how true 





this is just as well as 
we do. Concerns 


manufacturing cast- 
ings, forgings, stamp- 
ings, machinery and 
other products made 
of iron and steel are 
no exception to the 
rule. Your need is to 
induce the Big Chief 
to loosen up on requi- 
sitions for yourgoods. 
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SELL AT 
THE TOP 


To reach the Big Chief 
by advertising there’s no 
use using any publication 
not written from the ex- 
ecutive slant in “big- 
chief” language. 

US Bere 


so THE IRON TRADE 
7 Review 


is written singly and 
solely for the man-at-the- 
top. The graphs repro- 
duced here, for example, 
are big-chief-stuff pure 
and simple. 

THE IRON TRADE 
REVIEW 
Penton Building 
Cleveland - Ohio 
Members A. B.C. and A. B. P. 
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How We Use Advertising to Sell 
Our Representatives to the Public 


Men, Says Head of the Fuller Brush Company, the Biggest Factor in 
His Company’s Success—Advertising Next 


By Alfred C. Fuller 


President, Fuller Brush Company, Hartford, Conn. 


APITAL is not the biggest 
thing in business, but men. 
Our success is due primarily to 
our field organization. In a little 
more than ten years we have de- 
veloped a sales organization that 
today numbers 3,500 selling repre- 
sentatives. We are successful be- 
cause these salesmen are success- 
ful. These salesmen are successful 
because we have worked out a 
plan of compensation that rewards 
ambition, that enables them to ac- 
quire responsibility as fast as they 
are able to shoulder it, and one 
that permits them to invest some 
of their own money in the busi- 
ness, 
Every -man looks for three 
First, he wants to 


things in life: ; 
make money and to be able to in- 
crease his compensation through 


his own efforts. Second, he wants 
to acquire an increasing measure 
of responsibility. Third, he wants 
ownership or the opportunity to 
make a money investment in the 
business in which he is most in- 
terested. 

Our men are paid on a commis- 
sion basis because we have found 
this method to be the fairest. We 
want our men to have the right 
mental attitude toward their work. 
That in our estimation is the im- 
portant thing. Getting the right 
mental attitude is not wholly a 
question of commission or salary. 
Other things enter in. In our 
case the commission arrangement 
best harmonizes with the other 
things, as our experience has 
proved. 

Our organization permits a man 
to advance himself as rapidly as 
he wishes. He enters our employ 
as a salesman. From salesman he 
is promoted to lieutenant, in 
wiich position he is a salesman 
still but takes on an additional 

supervisory function over a group 
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of salesmen in his territory. A 
lieutenant advances to assistant 
branch manager. From this point 
the order of advance is to branch 
manager, district manager, division 
sales manager, general sales man- 
ager. Thus every salesman may 
promote himself as fast as he de- 
velops the qualities that entitle 
him to promotion. 

Each year we take a block of 
common stock out of our in- 
creased capitalization for distribu- 
tion to our sales force. We also 
offer our men the opportunity to 
buy our preferred stock. In this 
way we are able also. to provide 
additional capital for the expan- 
sion of our business. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING HAS A 
DUAL MISSION 


I would like to repeat what I 
said before. The big problem of 
our business has been to develop 
men. Whatever measure of success 
we have attained in our business is 
due to the underlying principles 
upon which our field organization 
rests. This does not by any 
means tell the whole story. By 
reason of our method of selling 
we have had to break down public 
prejudice and build new standards. 
In this work national advertising 
has played a tremendous part. 
Our sales and advertising plans 
for 1922 are a commentary on the 
success of our whole scheme. Be- 
fore I outline them I would like 
to give the reader a picture of our 
business and a suggestion of its 
growth. 

The United States is divided 
into five sales divisions in which 
are twenty district offices and 168 
branch offices. Canada is counted 
as one sales division and contains 
three sales districts and twenty- 
four branch offices. 


To supervise these offices we 
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have developed 220 men from our 
sales organization. All of these 
220 men started out with sample 
cases, as our policy is promotion 
from the ranks only. During 1921 
we opened one division, four 
district offices and _ fifty-eight 
branches. Since January, 1922, we 
have opened one division, four 
district offices and_ thirty-two 
branches. 
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space in the magazines. 

hen we started in business, 
house-to-house selling was not 
looked upon with much favor by 
business firms and the public. It 
was not thought to have much in 
it worthy of development.. We 
have changed public opinion on 
the subject and have raised and 
dignified selling in the home until 
today our methods are being imi- 
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SHOWING HOW ADVERTISING IS PERSUADING WOMEN TO WELCOME THE SALESMAN 


WHEN HE 


From 1912 to 1922 our sales in- 
creased an average of 65.8 per 
cent per year. Our sales for 1921 
increased 97 per cent over 1920. 
Our total sales for 1913 were 
$184,525. In 1921 they were 
$8,367,474. We are going at the 
rate of ‘$13,000,000 for 1922 and 
we confidently expect to make it. 
We have set our goal at $50,000,- 
000 a year by 1930. 

In 1920 we spent $56,000 for 
national advertising, in 1921 $275,- 
000, and for 1922 our expenditure 
will reach $400,000. During the 
present year we will distribute 
20,000,000 advertising cards and 
give away 6,500,000 sample brushes. 

Our national advertising pre- 
vious to this year has been con- 
fined to general and women’s 
publications. During 1922 we 
are using newspapers in fifty- 
nine cities in addition to increased 


CALLS 


tated not only by our competitors, 
but by those in other lines. 

We use display space in national 
mediums to advertise for sales- 
men. New men are hired and 
trained by our sales managers in 
the field. Fuller representatives 
must be thoroughly posted on our 
brushes and how they are -made, 
on company policies and the de- 
tails of our service to the public. 
But more important than every 
other feature of the new man’s 
training is his presentation of the 
Fuller proposition to a customer 

When the Fuller representativ: 
steps up to the front door of a 
house, he takes our reputation with 
him. The woman upon whom he 
calls may know all about ou 
proposition or she may know noth 
ing about it. On the other hand 
she may have a wrong conception 
of both our product and our 
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H. C. Witwer is writing for Cosmo- 
politan. His latest short story “Cain 
and Mabel” is in the June issue. 
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selling plan. Whether our repre- 
sentative ‘sells her anything or not 
we consider it to be highly im- 
portant that he leave with her a 
correct understanding of Fuller 
Brushes and how they are -sold. 

He introduces himself, hands her 
the complimentary handy brush, 
and explains why the brush is a 
gift. The explanation 
of the brush and its 
uses is the first step 
toward an_ under- 
standing of our policy 
of selling direct to 
the consumer and not 
through stores or by 
mail. When the wo- 
man accepts the gift 
brush, the salesman 
immediately brings 
forward his advertis- 
ing portfolio. 

Our portfolio this 
year is more preten- 
tious than it has been 
before. All our 1922 
magazine advertise- 
ments in color are 
shown. The double- 
page spread, with 
which our 1922 cam- 
paign opened, is offered 
for the consumer’s in- 
spection at once in 
order to get into her 
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When a man goes to work for 
our company we~try to make him 
feel that he is going into business 
for himself. That is another rea- 
son why we pay him on commis- 
sion. If we paid him‘a salary, it 
would be almost impossible to 
make him feel that the opportunity 
was like a business venture. We 
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dence. This particular 
advertisement shows 
the Fuller man inside 
the home, showing his 
brushes to the mistress of the house. 
She‘reads from the advertisement : 

“Fuller Brushes are never sold 
in stores. The Fuller man is a 
gentleman, whom you may admit 
to your home with confidence. His 
calls are regular—a few months 
apart.” 

The fact that our salesmen are 
gentlemen and represent a repu 
table company finds a place in prac- 
tically all our advertisements. We 
do this for two reasons: The ob- 
vious one that it helps our men 
get an audience; and the other 
goes back to the thought already 
expressed, namely, it helps the 
salesman think well of himself. 


A FULL-PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT WITH CoPyY 


MADE TO FIT LOCALITY 


want him to feel that the position 
he will occupy in his territory wii! 
be like that of a retail dealer. Our 
advertising campaign this year will 
endeavor to sell “The Fuller Man” 
as much as the brushes to the 
public. 

As our representative shows his 
prospect our advertisements he 
tells her that every Fuller brush 
bears a red tip. tag and has the 
company ‘trade-mark stamped on 
the handle. He also directs her at 
tention to a statement in the ad- 
vertisement that all our represent- 
atives wear the Fuller Trade-Mark 
button, and points to his own lapel 
button. 
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WHEN 


is an Advertising Manager? 


Back in 1907 I refused to con- 
tinue as “‘assistant’”’ to an Ad- 
vertising Manager who wasn’t 
allowed to manage. I was 
offered a $5 raise to stick. But 
I had found a smaller firm 
that would pay me $15 a week 
for part time, and I knew there 
were others. So I tried being 
part-time Advertising Mana- 
ger for three or four. 


My work was amateurish. 
But even my old boss admit- 
ted most of it was better than 
his— because I had a chance to 
do the best I could. Unrelated 
details were never dumped 
upon me. Most of the off- 
hand ideas that might have 
been forced upon me never 
reached me, because I wasn’t 
around when somebody hap- 
pened to think of them. 


That was all fifteen years 
ago. But it taught me a lesson 
I shall never forget. I know 
an Advertising Manager can 
only be such when he is given 
time to think—when he is 
permitted to plan for his firm’s 


advertising needs as he sees 
them— when he has the back- 
ing of the principal executives. 
And that conception of an 
Advertising Manager’s work 
is the governing spirit of this 
agency. 

We have many time-saving 
ways and methods that reduce 
detail work for the Advertis- 
ing Manager. We lay special 
stress on helping him get a 
united advertising opinion in 
his own organization — and 
holding them to it. It is part of 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 


With this method of ours we get 
down in black and white what is 
wanted, what it is agreed constitutes 
good advertising for the firm. And 
our method goes forward to getting 
intotheadvertising the wanted ideas. 

I believe any Advertising Mana- 
ger or other executive who will give 
us the time to explain our method, 
will say it is the closest thing to ad- 
vertising science he has ever seen in 
operation. Don’t you think this 
might be appreciated in your firm? 


WALTER W. Hoops 


OOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST: 1908 


Charter Member — American Association 


f Advertising Agencies 
7 $0. DEARBORN ST. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Ci 
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We Serve the Fifth Largest 
Advertiser of Soaps 
and Cleansers 


HE fifth largest advertiser in magazines 

of ‘‘soaps and cleansers’’ in 1921 was the 
La France Manufacturing Company of Phila- 
delphia. Since La France Laundry Tablets 
are used with soap and do not come strictly 
under the head of ‘‘soaps and cleansers,’’ this 
advertiser is the largest manufacturer and 
national advertiser of laundry cleansers other 


than soap. 
We have served La France for some time and 


confidential information as to the satisfaction 
our service has given may be had by writing 
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direct to the La France Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Write us for the following booklets: 


‘“‘How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


‘“‘Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


**Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS 


General Advertising Agents 


Cross Building, 15th and Locust Streets 
Philadelphia 


Members: 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


[Nn National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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The L@jfes HOME JOURNAL 
3 


¢t 
Every Fabric of Every Season R. 
Washed with a Fifth the Labor 


cleanses. It does away with the en- 
tire operation of bluing—saves all 
this labor. La France, too, blues per- 


2 age and La Fronce will give you the 
cuthowt straining delic whitest, cleanest clothes you have 
ever seen 


Sheets, bed-hnen and towels souke 


clean without nubbeng 
La France brings you all this free- 
om wash-day labor —all this 
insurance that garments will wear 
as they shou! 


new wap 
s used wth soap. It makes any good 


Domestc Scrvence Teachers Sey 
All statements here made have 
been proved by exhaustive unbiased 
tests made by leading x hools of do 
mestic swom to before 
a notary. In these tests La France 


laundry soap remove dirt quicker, was used on delicate silks as well as 
safer and lutely without need 
tor the washboard 
Whether you boil 
actly what these sworn 
tests prove. 
Test ot Owr Expense 
Your grocer either 
has La France in both 
tablet and powder or 


will obtain i for you 
wend 


rit 
Tite 


I 


ing machines, you 
use La France with 
benett 
Bio wt Clewe 
Remember, too, that 
La France blues as 


oT 


tr 


The advertisement reproduced above ap- 

peared (in four colors) in The Ladies’ Home 

Journal for April, 1922, and is one of the 

series originated by the J. H. Cross Company 
for La France Laundry Tablets. 
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All this has an influence on our 
salesmen. Every time he practises 
his “portfolio drill,” as this use of 
the portfolio is called, he sells him- 
self on the importance of his own 
place in our selling plan. 

A new feature of our national 
advertising this year is our news- 
paper campaign in 59 cities. Full 
pages are used in practically the 
entire list. One thing we have tried 
to do is to make our newspaper 
advertising as “local” and personal 
as possible, The first advertisement 
of the series is therefore in the 
form of an announcement to the 
women of the territory in which it 
appears. The outstanding feature 
of the advertisement is a personal 
message from myself as president 
of the company to the manager of 
the local branch office which sets 
forth our sales policy. This message 
is printed on a sheet headed “Inter- 
organization Correspondence.” 

Many of our salesmen do local 
advertising on their own account 
particularly in the outlying dis- 
tricts. To help them in the prepara- 
tion of their advertisements we 
publish a folder containing a num- 
ber of suggestions that do not in 
any way limit the initiative of the 
salesman but on the other hand 
help him to make his own adver- 
tising more effective. One of these 
suggested advertisements is enti- 
tled, “I’m coming around to see 
you!” and reads: 


I’m the Fuller Man. 

I represent the largest manufacturer 
of high-grade brushes for personal and 
household use in the world. 

I am located in your city. Hope to 
- on every woman who reads this 
ad. 

To every one I visit, I give a Fuller 
Handy Brush—without cost or obliga- 
tion—to prove the quality and useful- 
ness of my line. By this token, you'll 
know why Fuller ts 4 are today 
used in over 5,000,000 homes. 

Identify me by the Fuller trade-mark 
button I wear on my lapel. Identify 
Fuller Brushes by the Fuller Red Tip 
Tag and the Fuller trade-mark on their 
handles. 


This would be signed with our 
representative’s name. 

We are instituting at our home 
office in Hartford this year a train- 
ing school for branch managers. 
Classes will run through the year. 

This course of training is of- 
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fered to managers and assistant 
managers and covers all the de- 
tails of branch office work such as 
hiring, training, supervising sales- 
men, office management, corre- 
spondence, filing and other relate: 
subjects. 

We believe this course of train- 
ing will standardize our service 
throughout the country, give o1 
branch managers and assistants ; 
broader vision of the company’s 
service to housekeepers and hel; 
them solve their local problems 
more easily. 

I neglected to state at the outsct 
that our representatives earn bo- 
nuses in addition to their commi 
sions. Bonuses are paid quarterly 
and yearly according to volume of 
sales. That is to say, when a repre- 
sentative’s sales total a certain 
figure for the quarter, he earns a 
bonus. The yearly bonus is fig- 
ured from the first day of the fol- 
lowing month after a man begins 
work, and is paid only to men who 
have worked an entire year. The 
amount of the yearly bonus is in- 
creased each year, so that a man 
who has been with us for five years 
receives a reward proportionately 
greater than the man who has 
served the company for only one 
or two years. 

If I were to name the principal 
factors in our success in the order 
of their importance I would say 
first, men; second, advertising; 
third, method of selling; fourth, 
quality of product. There are other 
contributing factors, as there are 
in every successful business. But 
the ones I have named tell the 
story. 

Thus we not only merchandise 
our product: We merchandise our 
men. Our field organization, cre- 
ated out of our own requirements 
and born of our own peculiar 
needs, is unique in present-day 
selling. I believe we have outdis- 
tanced competition in our field 
because we have used national ad 


‘vertising to sell our representatives 


to the public as well as our prod- 
uct. Others perhaps have over- 
looked the fact that an organiza- 
tion must be developed and in the 
field before it can be merchandised 
through advertising. 
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The Humble Beginnings of Some 
Big Advertisers 


Another Case of “From Little Acorns Big Oak Trees Grow” 


Witson H. Lee Apvertisinc Service 
ew Haven, Conn., May 4, 1922. 
tor of Printers’ Ink: 

Ve should like to get all the infor 

on we can on instances where firms 

are now prosperous advertisers 
began with very small space. 

\Ve have a prospect making a prod 
w hich ought to be nationally adver 

, but their appropriation for adver- 
is very limited, indeed. We 
uld like to get some instances of 
re firms started on appropriations 
$1,000 or $2,000 and worked up 
1 that. There have been numbers 
such cases; some of them in our 
experience. 
CLAUDE SCHAFFNER, 
Manager. 


Y far the larger number of 

those companies that are to- 
day classed as big advertisers be- 
gan midst humble surroundings. 
Many of them started with noth- 
ing other than the proverbial shoe 
string. Perhaps it would be no 


exaggeration to say that eight or 


nine out of ten of the present 
users of full-page space trembled 
not a little bit when they signed 
their first- appropriation of a few 
hundred dollars. 

There is L. E. Waterman & Co. 
Their first advertisement repre- 
sented an expenditure of $62.50. 
As a matter of fact the company 
did not take so great a chance 
at that, since an advertising agent 
staked them for the money. But 
that first piece of copy paid and 
Waterman has’ been at it ever 
since. We don’t know what the 
current appropriation is nor are 
we greatly curious to find out. It 
is entirely satisfactory merely to 
know that Waterman Pens are 
being used wherever people write 
and that advertising was largely 
instrumental in building up this 
world-wide sale. 

When Frederick W. Stecher, 
founder of the Pompeian Com- 
pany, Cleveland, put out his 
shingle, his total resources 
amounted to $5,000. Five or six 
years later he was putting $100,- 
000 into advertising annually. 
During 1921 $311,591 worth of 


space was taken by the Pompeian 
Company in thirty-six publica- 
tions, in addition to other adver- 
tising. 

The Joseph Campbell Company, 
Camden, N. J., took a deep breath 
in 1898 and plunged into adver- 
tising with an_ expenditure of 
$4,264 in New York City street 
cars, Last year the same com- 
pany invested $1,316,095 in thirty- 
six publications. This did not 
constitute, however, the whole of 
its advertising effort. 

Of course the best known ex- 
ample is Wm. Wrigley, Jr. His 
entire capital, at the start, totaled 
$32. This year he intends invest- 
ing $10,000 daily in printers’ ink. 

Some months ago The Charles 
E. Hires Company, of root beer 
fame, paid $5,000 for a single 
drawing. Yet, in a Printers’ Ink 
Monthly story, Mr. Hires told 
how his heart skipped several 
beats when he was presented with 
his first advertising bill of $700. 
For ten years every penny of 
profit from the root beer business 
was’ put back into advertising. 
Since then Mr. Hires has okayed 
appropriations of $200,000 with- 
out a qualm. 

There are similar incidents 
galore. In fact the pages of 
American business history are so 
replete with stories of this sort 
that taken together they form a 
sizable volume all alone. Few 
companies have been so fortunate 
as to begin business with several 
millions of invested capital and 
an ability to spend just as much 
money as was needed wherever 
it was needed. It has been far 
more cOmmon the other way 
round. Every cent had to be 
watched and when it was finally 
reluctantly parted with, it was ex- 
pected to bring two cents back. 
That, under such conditions, ad- 
vertising was considered at all, 
indicates a remarkable faith in 
the power of printers’ ink. Nor 
has this confidence been misplaced 
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as the examples quoted previously 
and hundreds of others which are 
self-evident in most any publication 
one picks up prove —[Ed. Print- 
ER’s INK. 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

Sticking to One Idea Made Camp 
bell’s the National Soup; January, 
1922; page 23. 

V. L. Douglas—a Shoemaker Who 
Stuck to His Last; January, 1922; 
page 23. 

How Waterman Pen Business Grew 
from an Ink Blot; December, 1921; 
page 62. 

usiness Built from Original Appro 
priation of $4 (Fain Knitting Mills); 
December, 1921; page 22. 

Policies That Helped Small Business 
Become Big Advertiser (Terminal Bar- 
ber Shops); December, 1921; page 26. 

The Rise of William Wrigley, Jr.; 
November, 1921; page 17. 

Invention Plus Advertising Equals 
Success (The Klaxon Automobile 
Horn); October, 1921; page 23. 

The Story of Charles E. 
April, 1921; page 25. 

A National Business That Grew from 
a Capital of $4.50 (The Elcaya Co, 
Inc.); September, 1921; page 39. 

The Story of Colgate & Company; 
July, 1921; page 13. 

O'Sullivan, of Rubber Heel 
March, 1921; page 11. 

They Had to Create 17 New Markets 
for Their Product (Mint Products 
Co.); December, 1920; page 19. 

Merchandising Music by the Methods 
of Heinz (A. J. Stasny); September, 
1920; page 15. 

The Story of Robert Wallace (R 
Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co.); September, 
1920; page 23. 

The Stcry of Daniel Low (Daniel 
Low & Co.); January, 1920; page 9. 
(Printers’ Ink) 

What a New Marketing Programme 
Did for Witte Engines (Witte Engine 
Works); March 30, 1922; 3. 

Starts in Basement; i Great 
through Advertising (The Hipolite Com 
pany); December 15, 1921; page 41. 

Why Kellogg Has Faith in Adver- 
tising (Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flake 
Co.); May 20, 1921; page 17. 

A Story of Bees and Advertising 
(A, I. Root Company); April 1, 1920; 
page 3. 

No Salesmen Employed, Yet Atwater 
Kent Builds Prosperous Business; April 
25. 1918; page 64. 

Firestone and His Organization (Fire 
stone Tire and Rubber Co.); April 18, 
1918: page 3. 

Bringing Up the Big Beech-Nut 
Family; April 11, 1918; page 148. — 

The Man Back of Bon Ami, Tarvia 
and Congoleum; January 31, 1918; 
page 113. i 

Dr. Decker’s Story of His Campaign on 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle (Hygeia Nursing 
Bottle Co.); October 4, 1917; page 37. 

Graphic Sales Chart Visualizes Bene- 
fit of Permanent Advertising Policy 
(how Salada Tea has been steadily 
shoved into public favor); June 21, 
1917; page 36. 


Hires; 


Fame; 
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Capturing an Expanding Market by 
“Plunging” on Advertising (how O-Cedar 
Mops and Polishes seized the oppor 
tunity created by changing consuier 
habits—Channell Chemical Co.); April 
12, 1917; page 53. 

A. W. Green’s Unshakable Faith in 
Advertising (death of president of Na 
tional Biscuit Co. recalls his unflinching 
courage in expanding business); March 
15, 1917; page 10. 

Inventing Advertisable Specialty 
When Line Lacks Distinction (Bene 
dict & Co.); February 15, 1917; page 18. 

Developing More Extended Uses for 
a Product through Advertising (Perth 
Amboy Chemical Works, New York 
gets national distribution for wunp 
tected commodity by decreasing 
unit); February 8, 1917; page 76. 

Time-Set Policies That Help Scott's 
Emulsion Beat Former Quotas 
swerving adherence to a well-formulated 
advertising practice continues to 
famous unprotected commodity by « 
lions of bottles annually); January 
1917; page 3. 

When Advertising Is Better Prot 
tion Than Patent Rights; November 
30, 1916; page 53. 

What a_ Banking Official Did 
Salvage a Losing Business (by appl 
ing the general principles of good 
business rebuilt a crumbling one— 
Spice & Cereals, Ltd.); November 
1916; page 117. 

How a Retail Shoe Dealer Becam 
a National Advertiser (Coward’s re 
sults were so good that he used other 
mediums—is now selling 91,000 pairs a 
month); October 26, 1916; page 17. 

Pompeian Cream’s Success Due t 
Late Founder’s Faith (Frederick W 
Stecher’s confidence in advertising con 
verted advertising agent and laid basis 
for almost instantaneous reward); Oct 
ber 5, 1916; page 67. 


New York Agencies Annual 
Meeting 
The New York Council of the Amer 


can Association of Advertising Ager 
cies at its annual meeting on May 1% 
elected R. P. Clayberger, of Calkins 4 
Holden, Inc.; Milton Towne, of Josep! 
Richards Co., Inc.; David G. Evans 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., and H. 
Charles, Charles Advertising Service 
Inc., members of the board of gov 
ernors, effective October 1. 


Walker and Holtje Appointed 
Eastern Representative 


Walker and Holtje, New York, pul 
lishers’ representatives, have been ap 
pointed special Eastern representatives 
for The International Grocer, Chicag 


Death of William Patterson 


William Patterson, operative superit 
tendent of The O. J. Gude Company 
New York, died on May 14. Mr, Pat 
terson, had been connected with the 
company for more than twenty years. 
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Business is better 


in 
CLEVELAND! 


National advertisers are quick to sense 
the best markets. 


In April the country’s national adver- 
tisers bought 


99,778 MORE 


lines of space in the Plain Dealer than 
they did in April, 1921. 


As the Plain Dealer is Cleveland’s 
Business Barometer, this ‘‘Fair 
Weather” sign is worth charting! 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
810 Times Building 811 Security Building 
New York Chicago 
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New England News- 
paper Convention 


Annual Meeting of Publishers Is 
Addressed by Agency Men— 
Telephone Service, Newsprint 
and Advertising Agencies among 
Subjects Discussed—Address of 
Arthur G. Staples 


HE New England Newspaper 

Association held its annual 
meeting at Boston on May 16, with 
an attendance of about forty mem- 
bers. At its regular session the 
association discussed relations with 
advertising agencies, telephone ser- 
vice and newsprint, and elected 
new officers. The officers are: 
John R. Rathom of the Provi- 
dence Journal, president; Theo- 
dore T. Ellis, Worcester Tele- 
gram and Gasette, vice-president ; 
R. L. Wright, Haverhill Gazette, 
secretary; A. H. Fuller, Brockton 
Enterprise, treasurer; Frank E. 
Langley, Barre, Vt., Times, Benja- 
min H. Anthony, New Bedford 
Standard, S. C. Hudson, Woon- 
socket, R. I. Call, W. J. Pape, 
Waterbury Republican and Amer- 
can, W. H. Dow, Portland Gazette, 
John H. Muehling, Manchester, 
N. H. Leader, and John D. Plum- 
mer, Springfield Union, directors. 

In the evening of convention 
day the publishers were the guests 
at a dinner of the New England 
Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

Addresses were made at this 
dinner by Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
editer of the Boston Herald; 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive 
secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies; 
Collin Armstrong, of Wm. T. 
Mullally, Inc., and chairman of 
the Newspaper Committee of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies; John R. Rathom, 
of the Providence Journal, and 
Arthur G. Staples, editor of the 
Lewiston, Me., Journal. Walter B. 
Snow, head of Walter B. Snow 
& Staff, of Boston, and president 
of the New England Council of 
the Advertising Agency Associa- 
tion, presided. 

Mr. Staples in an address on 
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newspaper and advertising ethics 
said: 

“Editors stray into the profes- 
sion and seldom leave it. We come 
and go as personalities, but always 
one thing goes on forever in good 
newspapers—the code of honor, 
the code of ethics, and that inde- 
pendence that is ready to sacrific« 
everything for the sake of pro- 
fessional self-respect and a clean 
conscience. 

“There are many of that kind, 
and advertisers who have honest 
goods like to advertise in that kind 
of a paper. You national adver- 
tisers must way down deep in your 
hearts have a little better regard 
for papers with a conscience than 
you have for those less fortunately 
outfitted. 

“We are or ought to be partners 
in the job of making newspapers. 
I often wonder what we publishers 
and advertisers can buy that is 
half so precious as the things w« 
sell. We sell public opinion, hu- 
manity, courage, faith, social wel- 
fare and decency. 

“Behind the product that you 
are merchandising must be an en- 
lightened citizenship, respect for 
property rights, frugality and a 
love of honest work. The capital 
that your employers in the national 
advertising field have invested is 
worth less if the newspaper is 
less worthy of confidence, if it 
be destructive rather than devoted 
to high and holy purposes. 

“Behind the dollar that you 
invest in newspaper advertising 
must stand the barrier of honest 
and intelligent editorial manage- 
ment. My message to you is ‘Put 
it there.” The returns will be in 
an advancing measure of stabilized 
public opinion, restored confidence 
in national and international re- 
lations, and security of commer- 
cial, social and humanitarian life 
that will make us more fully 
conscious that we are heirs of 
the ages and co-heirs with time 
and eternity.” 


Appoints Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative 


The Oakland, Cal., Post-Enquirer has 
appointed M. C. Mogensen & Co., Inc. 
as its Pacific Coast representative. 
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Kelly-Springfield Abandons Retail 
Branches to Cut Operating Expenses 


Radical Changes in the Sales Policy Have Resulted in a Substantial 
Saving and Have Enabled the Company to Increase Both the 
Number of Its Dealers and Its Volume of Sales 


S was recently announced, the 
d Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany, in consolidating its general 
ofices in the new building at 250 
West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, has closed its showrooms 
at Seventh Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street and has abandoned 
the retail selling of its products in 
that city. This move is the re- 
sult of a general economy plan, a 
radically changed sales policy that 
will soon accomplish the closing 
of all the company’s factory 
branches throughout the country. 

For many years the company, 
like other large tire manufactur- 
ers, maintained handsome and ex- 
pensive showrooms in the prin- 
cipal cities, and it is the first to 
abandon the well-founded practice 
of retail selling through factory 
branches. Each of the Kelly- 
Springfield branches cost from 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year in rentals 
alone. Therefore, the first annual 
saving brought about by the 
change of policy, will approxi- 
mate a half million dollars. And 
this amount will be greatly aug- 
mented by resultant economies, 
such as the saving of maintenance 
and operating costs and many 
ther expenses. 

Last year, in anticipation of the 
henefits of the plan, the company 
erected a new factory which re- 
cently came into production. The 
new policy has also enabled the 
ompany to increase its advertis- 
ig appropriation, to add a number 
of men to its sales force, and to 
reduce prices below a level that 
would have been otherwise pos- 
sible. Furthermore, the number 
of dealers has been growing rap- 
idly ever since ‘the policy was 
immounced to them, and this year’s 
business promises to compare 
tavorably with the volume of 1919, 
he peak year of the tire industry. 

he company will establish 
warehouses in various centres of 


distribution where the railroad 
facilities will give the best service 
to its dealers, Present branches 
will be supplanted by offices, 
which in many cases will be lo- 
cated in the company’s ware- 
houses. This will both reduce the 
cost of and facilitate distribution. 
In fact, not in an apparent instance 
has a saving been brought about 
by the plan at the sacrifice of ser- 
vice, either to dealers or the pub- 
lic, and all present results offer 
marked advantages to both. In 
explaining this policy, the vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager of the company, J. V. Mowe, 
said: 

“We realized some time ago 
that with the stabilizing of the 
industry the maintenance of these 
expensive establishments was a 
relic of the prosperous days of a 
rapidly growing industry, and not 
an economic necessity for a con- 
cern manufacturing articles that 
have now become almost staple 
prodicts, 

“With the discontinuance of all 
retail sales—a step which was 
taken not only for economy, but 
also to protect the dealer—the 
factory branch was deemed an 
unnecessary expense which only 
added to the overhead. And it 
was partly in anticipation of this 
saving in operating costs that the 
prices of Kelly products were re- 
cently reduced.” 


SEEKING ECONOMY IN SELLING 


This policy was not hurriedly 


designed to meet competition, 
however, nor was it put into effect 
because of any emergency. For 
several years the officers of the 
company have realized that the 
conduct of the tire industry must 
eventually be brought to the point 
of economic perfection that marks 
many of the older lines of trade. 
And in anticipation of radical re- 
ductions in the directions outlined, 
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the Kelly company has not, dur- 
ing the last three years, reduced 
the salariés of any of its sales- 
men, and it has gradually in- 
creased its sales force during the 
last eighteen months, adding fifty 
men since December, 1920. The 
number of Kelly-Springfield deal- 
ers during the last twelve months 
has been more than doubled. 

This year the dealer effort is 
supported by an advertising ap- 
propriation that is 25 per cent 
larger than that of 1920, and more 
than 5 per cent above that of last 
year. Increases of both years 
were made in anticipation of the 
present results of the economy 
policy. 

The business of 1921, measured 
in units sold, showed an increase 
of 30 per cent over that of 1920, 
and was within 6 per cent of the 
money volume. And this year’s 
volume is running far ahead of 
that of corresponding months 
of 1921. 

Of course, these results were 
greatly aided by the retail trade’s 
expectation of the policy that is 
now being put into operation. 
Eighteen months ago, Kelly- 
Springfield salesmen were ten- 
tatively approaching dealers on 
the advisability of the company’s 
abandonment of all retail sell- 
ing, and several months later 
they announced definitely that 
the company would adopt such a 
policy just as soon as it was prac- 
ticable. 

The good-will expressed by 
this appealed to the best class of 
dealers. It meant that the com- 
pany intended to place in their 
hands a large volume of business 
that it had spent much energy and 
money in building up. And Kelly 
salesmen took advantage of the 
favorable condition created by the 
assurance of this change. 

In every case, where the repre- 
sentation was not adequate, the 
Kelly salesman placed the line 
with an established concern, the 
members of which were experi- 
enced in the tire business. But 
the company has not let the mat- 
ter rest with the selling of a lot 
of new dealers; for the last year 
and more both the advertising and 
selling departments of the com- 
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pany have been striving to edu- 
cate all Kelly dealers to adopt the 
most modern business methods, io 
specialize on Kelly products, to 
advertise their individual busi- 
nesses, and to appreciate and sc- 
cure all the benefits that would 
accrue to them by a proper co- 
operation with the company under 
the new policy. 

In all of the advertising great 
care is taken in order that the 
reduced prices shall not suggest 
a reduction of quality. 

“We have already established 
ourselves as manufacturers only.” 
said Mr. Mowe. “Our dealers 
know just where they stand. We 
are backing them up with an ad- 
vertising appropriation that would 
be impossible, or at least highly 
inadvisable, under our recently 
discarded methods of selling. And 
the closing of our retail sales- 
rooms is substantial evidence that 
we will in the future exert all of 
our advertising and retail selling 
effort to moving our goods from 
the dealers’ stores. On a basis of 
quality, stability and fairness, our 
policy of economy has already ac- 
complished all that we hoped, and 
we believe that its good results 
will be far-reaching throughout 
the entire industry.” 

There is no doubt that the tire 
industry generally is rapidly being 
placed on a sounder economic 
basis. And the Kelly-Springfield 
Company has demonstrated what 
can be accomplished by foresight 
and careful planning in establish- 
ing economical methods of dis- 
tribution, 


F. W. Dodge Co. Elects Officers 


The board of directors of The F. W 
Dodge Company, New York, has elected 
M. A. Mikkelson, editor of the Archi 
tectural Record, vice-president, and as 
directors of subsidiary companies the 
following: G. H. Partridge, Sweet's 
Catalogue Service, Inc.; J. A. Oakley, 
The Architectural Record Co.; W. P 
Tienken, the Record and Guide Co. 


Edward M. Kelly Opens 
Buffalo Agency 


Edward M. Kelly, advertising mana 
ger of The Hewitt Rubber Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned and established an 
advertising agency in that city. The 
Hewitt Rubber Co., has placed its a: 
count with the new agency. 
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ACTIVE BUYING FACTS 


A Condensation of a single weeks items in National 
Petroleum News from an industry that is buying now 


CALIFORNIA production in March 
averaged 333,737 barrels daily, high- 
est level since June, 1921. Also 
there are about 10,000 barrels 
daily shut in. 

Mexia production showed de- 
cline to 87,000 bbls. daily according 
to unofficial check taken April 17, 
which practically removes fear of 
this field’s ever being able to break 
the crude market. 

Gypsy Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has purchased four 55,000 bbl. tanks 
for Burbank field and Skelly Oil 

Co., Tulsa, has contracted for six 
at same place. 

Derby Oil Co., Wichita, Kan., 
has purchased nine complete and 
one unfinished service station from 
Producers Consolidated Oil Co. 

White Eagle Oil & Refining Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., will open service 
station at Emporia, Kan. 

John C. Farrell, Howell, Mich., 
building filling station. 

John Eggen & Sons, Rushford, 
Minn., has installed three 14,000 
gal. storage tanks. 

H. A. Burchell and E. A. Jensen, 
Virginia, Minn., will construct 
service station at once. 

Harris C. Smart, Waltham, Mass., 
has installed 35,000 gal. storage and 
a service station. 

Home Oil Co., Crookston, 
Minn.,- will build service station. 

Community Oil Co., building 
bulk station at Kandiohi, Minn. 

Illinois Oil Co., Rock Island, 
Ill., will open service station in 
Tampico, Ill. 

C. G. Richardson, Minden, Ia., 
will add another truck soon to 
present equipment. 

V. D. Nash building service 
station in Muskegon, Mich. 

Dailey & Swartz, Battle Creek, 
Mich., installing bulk storage and 
two service stations. 

National Refining Co., Cleve- 
land, O., opening new service 

tation at Kalamazoo, Mich. An- 
her was recently opened by this 
ompany at 18th and Euclid, 
leveland. 

Sinclair Pipe Line Co., N.Y. City, 

tas erected two 16,000 bbl. steel 
anks and 10 mi. of pipe line in 


Okfuskee County, Okla., and 
another line is being laid in Carter 
County, near Ardmore, Okla. 

Bolene Ref. Co., Enid, Okla., is 
building linefromTonkawadistrict, 
Oklahoma, to its Enid refinery. 
Another is being built by Produ- 
cers & Refiners Corp., Denver, from 
same district to its Blackwell plant. 
Prairie Pipe Line Co., Indepen- 
dence, Kan., is building 32 mil. of 
8 inch pipe from Bristow, Okla., 
to Indian Station in Osage. 

Consolidated Pipe Line Co., R. H. Kistler 
interests, has completed 4 inch line from 
West Tulsa to Lyons pool. 

Burbank production has reached 56,0C0 
bbls. daily and it is thought to be near its 
peak. 

Great Southern Ref, Co. Rentngeen, K ; 
is building two 55,000 bbl. tanks. 

R. Riggs expects to begin operations 
shortly at his refinery in Bowling Green, Ky. 

Skimming plant has been built by Hook 
et al, Burkesville, Ky. 

Sinclair Refining Co. advanced 2c a gallon 
tank wagon and service station —_ of 
gasoline in Tulsa. 

Oklahoma-Kansas production por ved 
decline of 5,400 bbls. daily from last week's 
figure of 461,000 bbls. daily. This is partly 
attributed to decline of older fields but bad 
weather is considered chief reason. 

Deep drilling in Duncan field, Stephens 
County, Okla., brought in 300 bbl. well. 
This is in new sand and will probably lead 
to general deepening campaign. 

Texas-Mexia Refining Co., J. E. Winans, 
Pres., proposes building 3,000 bbl. Topping 
plant at Mexia. 

Continental Oil Co., Denver, Colo., will 
operate service stations at Casper and 
Cheyenne, Wyo., starting April 15. 

Gulf and Texas companies are building 
number of 55,000, 64,000, 77,000 and 84,000 
bbl. tanks. 

R. M. Hodgens and associates are plann- 
ing a 1,000 bbl. skimming plant at Laurel, 
Montana. 

Rocky Mountain region has 976 drilling 
tests under way, 682 in Wyoming, 148 in 
Montana and 146 in other regions. 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
‘NEWS 


The blanket paper of a three-market industry 


Home Office: 

812 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fy ag Offices: 
CHICAGO 
432 Conway Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
614 Beatty Bldg. 

C. and A. B. P. 


TULSA, O 
608 Cosden Mids. 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 
Members A. B. 
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In Detroit 
Employers Are 
Clamoring for Workers 


HERE is an acute shortage of labor in 

Detroit. 158,889 men are on the pay- 

rolls of factories reporting to the 
Employer’s Association. Everywhere there 
is a hurry and a bustle of business—the 
clank and the grind of industry that points 
out very clearly to those who have some- 
thing to sell that Detroit today is one of 
America’s best markets. 


Advertisers who wish to eliminate all lost 
motion, all inefficiency, all waste in quickly 
reaching the best of those homes into 
which the tide of prosperity is again flow- 
ing in normal measure—who expect and 
demand that every advertisement shall do 
its ‘“‘day’s work’? without a moment’s 
‘* soldiering’’, in Detroit, will, as a matter 
of course, use The Detroit Free Press. 


TheBDetroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements’’ 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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Advertising to Draw the Motor- 
ist Out of the Traffic 


\nyone who has motored via Phila- 
phia to Atlantic City or other South 
sey cities during the “‘open season,” 
st have been delighted with a certain 
es of advertisements which appeared 
the newspapers announcing the open- 
of a new ferry connection with the 
tite Horse Pike, the main concrete 
nue to the “shore.” The Tacony and 
myra Ferry Company, operates the 
ferry. 
Che ferry was opened at the psycho 
c time, because a few days before 
papers and the automobile clubs 
| announced the closing of a certain 
tion of the usual road and the neces 
of an undesirable detour. The new 
ry offers a good road and ° avoids 
detour. The advertising copy did 
fail to take full advantage of the 
tuation. It showed a cut of William 
nn, Philadelphia’s “trade-mark,” over 
ch were the words, “‘At last! Philly 
| the Seashore United.” In the oppo- 
corner was a picture of Father 
ptune and between the two, the sun 
ng from the ocean. A map of the 
ry crossing was also shown, and in 
ther maps later appearing the route and 
cities passed through in reaching the 
hite Horse Pike after entering 
iimyra. On the opening day the two 
rry boats left their slips simultaneous 
while an airplane overhead dropped 
iklets, telling of the advantages of the 
ccony-Palmyra Ferry 
The copy was addressed to the 
otorist almost entirely, aiming to draw 
m out of the traffic jams of the cen- 
tral city ferries. The space used was 
nly 200 lines, but was well utilized in 
text, in illustrations, and in typography. 


Lutheran Church Advertises Its 
Diamond Jubilee 


The Missouri Synod of the Evan 
gelical Lutheran Church, in a Cleve- 
land newspaper advertisement, invited 
the public to the observance of its 
Diamond Jubilee which was held in 
that city on May 14 

A large cross in the centre of the 
lisplay copy contained within it, 

irch statistics, pictures of the founder 

d the present president, a cut of the 
first seminary which was enclosed in a 

amond, and a letter from President 
Harding congratulating the Lutherans 

The cross was surrounded by cuts and 
announcements of thirty Greater Cleve 
nd churches together with announce- 

ents of missions, hospitals and other 
Lutheran institutions. 


Boston Has New 
C. Pragoff, 


Agency 
formerly a prin- 
in the advertising agency of the 
\dams-Pragoff Company. Boston, has 
ormed a partnership with Ernest E. 
Ils, under the firm name of Pragoff- 
d = Company. The new company is 
conducting a general sales and adver- 
tising agency at Boston. 
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Poor Richard Club Elects 


The annual meeting of the Poor 
Richard Club was held at the club 
house on May 15, resulting in the elec- 
tion of the following candidates: Presi 
dent, Charles A. Stinson, president of 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Lee E. Hood, vice-president of The 
Richard A, Foley Advertising Agency, 
Inc.; other vice-presidents, Karl Bloom 
ingdale, of the Bloomingdale-Weiler Ad 
vertising Agency; Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
the Curtis Publishing Company; Philip C. 
Staples, vice-president of the Bell Tele 
phone Company of Pennsylvania; Rowe 
Stewart, business manager of the 
Record; secretary, George E. Loane, 
manager, Pennsylvania district, Capper 
Publications; treasurer, John M. Fogel 
sanger, financier. 

Directors, each to serve three years: 
Harry L. Appleton of Murta, Appleton 
& Co.; Frank C. Goldner, secretary 
treasurer, S. H. Burbank & Co Inc.; 
Howard C. Story, treasurer, Story, 
Brooks & Finley, Inc. The officers and 
directors will be inaugurated July 3. 


Philadelphia’s Century-Old 
Firms Advertise 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Com 
merce gave a luncheon on May 22 in 
honor of fifty-five business concerns of 
the city which have been in business 
100 years or more. Included in these 
concerns is the Francis Perot’s Sons 
Malting Company, founded in 1687, the 
oldest business firm in the United States. 

Under the title, “100 years ago and 
today” a number of the concerns took 
space in a newspaper advertisement. 
Much of the copy was given over to 
histories of the old concerns from the 
one of their inception to the present 
day. 

Many of the advertisers carried 
notices to the effect that they were the 
oldest concerns in their respective fields 
and Geo. D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., paint 
manufacturers reproduced their adver- 
tisement in the first issue of the Public 
Ledger in 1836. 


The Traffic Man and 
Advertising 


“Modern business 
advertising,” said 
traffic manager of the 
Glass Company, Cincinnati, in an ad- 
dress before the members of the Cin 
cinnati Traffic Club. “The traffic man 
should know his work. Railroads will 
have to advertise more extensively and 
the traffic’ man will of necessity be the 
one who will be consulted.” 


methods demand 
McLaughlin, 
Charles Boldt 


Pett Products Co. with Chicago 
Agency 
The Pett Products Co., 
placed its account with 
Maley Company, also of that city. A 
newspaper campaign is planned to ad- 
vertise Pett Cough Drops. 


Chicago, has 
the Harry 





Selling an Education in Bridge 


Advertising Helps Introduce Novelty to Card Players 


OR the enlightenment of the 

next generation of Americans, 
it is here set down that the skill 
which they may possess as bridge 
players. may be due to the mer- 
chandising sense of the present 
generation. 

Briefly put, the brain power, ex- 
perience and mastery of an every- 
where acknowledged authority on 
bridge is being merchandised on 
the backs of playing cards. The 
playing card itself is the vehicle 
of education. This is a statement 
that, of necessity, needs amplifi- 
cation before a clear picture of 
the merchandising element is to 
be seen. As a background for this 
picture let it be said that there 
are three Miltons concerned in 
this plan of selling a_ post- 
graduate course in bridge -to 
America. Milton B. Reach, of 
Springfield, Mass., invented the 
plan; Milton C. Work, as an 
acknowledged authority on bridge, 
is the person whose mastery of 
and experience in bridge is being 
sold; and the Milton Bradley 
Company of Springfield is the 
publisher and seller. 

This plan of importing Mr. 
Work’s knowledge of bridge has 
the distinctive name “Par Auc- 
tion.” Protection by an identify- 
ing name is the first merchandis- 
ing step. The manner in which 
instruction in bridge is given on 
the backs of the cards may be 
described in this fashion: 

In each pack of Par Auction 
cards are twelve distinct deals. 
These deals have been pre- 
arranged and _ synchronized by 
Mr. Work for the purpose of 
giving all players an equal chance. 
The cards are dealt for whatever 
one of the twelve hands that may 
be desired by following indicators 
printed on the backs of the cards. 
These indicators are the key to 
the whole plan. Without them 
“Par Auction” would not exist. 

It was seen before the game was 
offered to the public that twelve 
hands would not offer a sufficient 


variety of deals. Twelve more 
hands were provided. Now the 
back of a card has space limita- 
tions. The only answer was ai 
other pack of cards to provide for 
this second set of twelve hands. 
This resulted in treating two 
packs of cards as a unit of sal 

In addition to creating a new 
unit of sale for cards an acces- 
sory that would go with that sale 
was made in the form of a hand- 
book that gave an analysis of 
each of the twenty-four hands 
provided for in these two packs 
of cards. Another product that 
these cards would sell was found 
in a special score card which pro- 
vided space for a tabulated his- 
tory of play for comparison. 

The sale of one set of two 
packs of cards, and a handbook 
of play analysis, does not end the 
seller’s relation with the buyer. 
Mr. Work has far more than 
twenty-four deals to teach. The 
Bradley company decided _ that 
every three months it could mar- 
ket a new series of twenty-four 
deals. Two series have been 
placed on the market so far. 
Definite release dates are made 
for each series and the trade is 
notified of these release dates in 
advance. Orders have been re- 
ceived reserving packs up to and 
including the tenth series. 

The Milton Bradley Company 
has used much direct-mail adver- 
tising to reach dealers and direc! 
mail and magazine advertising to 
reach the user of the sets. Its 
magazine advertising has been 
confined to class publications. 

Two copy appeals have beer 
used: (1) “Par Auction” is an 
improvement on _ plain old 
fashioned auction bridge, for it 
removes “luck” and_ substitutes 
“skill”; (2) “Par Auction” pro 
vides an education in bridge tha! 
can be easily acquired. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
ad vefrtisi im newspapers a new pro 
uct, “ weiser” Barley Malt Siru 
which is a malt extract. 
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Are you selling many 
Home Supplies? 


ERE is timely information: The 
market tributary to St. Louis 
is active. The demand for 

home furnishings guarantees sales— 
NOW—to the people who enter the 
market. 

Rich? . . . Yes, the territory is 
rich. A big agricultural section. The 
wealth is well divided among the 
people. They are substantial people. 

Reach them now. They are inter- 987,077 
ested in your goods. Sell them furni- |... own , 
ture, kitchenware, laundry supplies. "This District os 

One paper goes into 7 states to (1920 Census) 
reach these buyers. 














om ‘ 4 
MISSOURI ILLINOIS INDIANA ARKANSAS ONRLAHOMA TENNESSEE KENTUCKY 
72065 47034 11043 30500 15350 15178 27784 


Twice - A - Geek 
St. Louis 


Globe - Democrat 


The Farmer’s Newspaper 


Besides the advantage of dominant circulation 
(250,000 an issue—500,000 a week) Twice-A-Week 
Globe - Democrat advertisers enjoy the sales-aid of 
TEAM-WORK, 

Here’s the solution of your merchandising problem 
—a REAL solution. Write or phone for the explana- 
tory booklet “‘Making a Better Merchandiser of Your 
Small-Town Merchant.”” No charge. No obligation, 
Number of copies is limited. 
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More about Financial Adver- 
°° " , 
tising Censorship 
Wa, T. Muttatty, Inc. 
New York, May 15, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Mr. Reynolds’ letter in your issue of 
May llth on “Agency Responsibility 
for Copy” seems to controvert in part 
my plan for eliminating unethical ad 
vertising, published in the April 6th 
Printers’ INK. However, there can be 
no controversy where there is substantial 
agreement and I feel that Mr. Reynolds 
has merely missed some points of 
definition. 

I made no assertion that the agency 
should be charged with the responsibility 
of censorship over advertising itself, 
but I did and do maintain that it 
should be held responsible for the 
character of the advertisers whom it 
serves. 

Censorship of advertising is very 
properly a function of the publication 
itself. That is a matter that speaks for 
itself—a question of judgment, policy 
and taste which the publication can 
readily pass upon. 

But what of a hypothetical crooked 
house which placed perfectly isvenpensh 
able advertisements of Liberty Bonds 
in a censored publication and wild cat 
‘stock advertisements in a eenegheeedl 
paper? The censorship of the good 
publication would be entirely ineffective 
in driving such concerns out of busi 
ness. 

If, however, the good publication 
held the agency responsible for the 
character of its accounts—irrespective of 
the advertising offered that particular 
paper, and even if the crooked account 
did only direct-by-mail advertising 
then indeed we should get some 
action! 

I fully agree with Mr. Reynolds that 
this proposed plan would not be entirely 
adequate—but it would be a great help 
It would not take away from the pub 
lications any of their present responsi 
bility. It would supplement their work 
and place a responsibility also on the 
agency where none exists tdday. It 
would be the first weeding out of the 
undesirables and the publication would 
complete the job according to its own 
standards. 

There certainly would be no obliga 
tion on the part of the publication to 
accept any and every advertisement 
submitted to it by an agency. It would 
merely censor the agency as well as the 
advertiser. 

And no agency could lead a Jekyll 
Hyde existence, concealing its disreput 
able clients because it would have to 
furnish publications with’ a list of its 
accounts as a requisite of recognition. 
Obviously there could be no censorship 
of agencies except on such a basis. 

It does not seem to me “asking a 
great deal” of publications to refuse 
business from an agency that placed 
objectionable advertising elsewhere 
You would not deal with a house that 
treated you fairly but was known to 
conduct an illegitimate business on the 
side 
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asking the investment 
houses ef high repute to undertake the 
house-cleaning task, we must remember 
that they do not come in contact with 
bucket shops and are even now con 
stantly- under suspicion of giving 
judiced opinions. They deplore 
they can only assist, not initiate acti 

It will need the help of every rig 
thinking person to “end this evil.” > 
one factor can assume the whole ta 
And I maintain that the agency censur 
ship plan is not-only feasible but 
powerful instrument to aid in the g 
work. 


And as for 


MuLLALLy, INc. 
Ws. T. Muttatty, 
President 


Wa. T 


Recognition of Cubs 
Macuine Co. Ine, 
Omana, May 12, 1922 

Editor of Prinrers’ Ink: 

I’m still clapping my hands after 
reading “What Is a Cub” in May Pr 
ters’ Ink Monthly. 

From the fact that the “Friend 
Printers’ Ink takes exception to mere 
mention of “cubs changing their jobs,” 
it occurs to me there is possibility of 
deep meaning in his attitude. Th: 
“cubs,” while they may not have 
rived as doubtless has the gentleman 
question, are “fon their way” as is show: 
by the securing of a better position. Is 
there by any chance, fear that one of t 
“cubs” may pass him? If not, why not 
give the devil his dues? 

A compliment is certainly a spur 
greater effort and the stand you tak: 
should be much appreciated by the cu 


whoever they are. 
H. D. 


Baker Ice 


Cuoarte. 


Points to National Advertising 
in Selling Stock 


Knitting Mills, 
offering to the pub 


The Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, in 
an issue of stock, 
that their goods are nationally adv« 
tised. The copy has a reproducti 
of the “Notair’ trade-mark in eac! 
corner, and more prominence is 
to the product, Pennsylvania 
Coats, than to the name of the cor 
pany. A statement of the business 
being done, the eight months’ orders 
on the books, and the reason for the 
stock issue—more working capital 
complete the copy. 


point to the fact 


Evansville Has an Advertising 
Club 


The Advertising Club of Evansvill 
Ind., has been organized with a charter 
membership of eighteen advertising me 
The officers are: President, A. R. M 
Ginnis; vice-president, John C. Stepha: 
secretary, » J lurray; treasur: 
Frank Drehr; executive committ 
Henry B. Marsh, W. G. Ingraha: 
Howard E. Jones, R. XN Love ai 


William Walker. 
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Do you know a selling point 
when you see it P 


Are you interested in sales ideas 
and magazine promotion? 


Can you write a good sales 
letter P 


Can you adapt others’ views— 
or, are you only interested 
in your own ideas? 


We have a splendid oppor- 
tunity and future for two 
good men to fill the above 
requirements. 


AN AA Av AH ti! 


In answering this advertise- 
ment your reply will be some- 
what a basis of judgment. 
Please state age, salary ex- 
pected and past experience. 
All replies will be‘ kept con- 
fidential. 


Bs NR RS gl 


ApprREss Box 71, CARE OF PRINTERS’ INK 
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New England Advertising 
Golfers Meeting 


The annual golf and tennis tourna- 
ment of the Century Club, made up of 
New England advertising managers, 
agency executives and publishers’ repre 
sentatives, will be held at the Mt. Tom 
Country Club near Holyoke, Mass., 
June 6. A preliminary meeting will 
begin on June 5. 

Daniel E. Paris, of the Daniel E. 
Paris Advertising Agency, is in charge 
of the affair, which will be the tenth 
annual outing of the group of New 
England advertising men. 


Inland Daily Press Meets in 
Chicago 

A discussion of the problems of the 
business manager was the outstanding 
event of the tri-yearly meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association held in 
Chicago May 16 and 17. About 150 
members of the association attended the 
sessions. Among the topics discussed 
were: “ Advertising from the Viewpoint 
of a Farmer,” “Assisting in Promoting 
Merchandising,” ‘Postal Rates,” ‘‘Cut- 
ting Advertising or Subscription Rates.” 


D. B. McCoy with Reo Motor 
Car, Windsor, Ont. 


D. B. McCoy, formerly with the Oids 
Motor Works and Oakland Motor Car 
Company, Pontiac, Mich., and who was 
advertising manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, Lansing, Mich., has been 
‘appointed manager of the Reo Motor 
Car Company, of Canada, which has 
moved its headquarters from St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., to Windsor, Ont. An 
advertising campaign throughout the 
Dominion is planned. 


Continental Fibre Account for 
J. H. Cross Co. 


The J. H. Cross Company, Philadel 
phia advertising agents, has secured the 
account of the Continental Fibre Com 
pany, of Newark, Del., manufacturer 
of Bakelite-Dilecto and other fibre 
specialties. 


Nu-Shine Company Appoints 
Atlanta 


The Nu-Shine Co., Reidsville, N. C., 
maker of shoe dressing and polishes, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Albert H. D’Arcy with Phila- 


delphia “North American” 

Albert H. D’Arcy, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Washing- 
ton Times, has joined the advertising 
staff of the Philadelphia North Ameri 
cay. 
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Advertising Men Hold Dance 
for Veterans’ Fund 


A dance was held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on May 19 by Ad Men’s 
Post Igo. 209, New York, which was 
attended by more than 800 people. The 
proceeds from the dance will endovy 
hut to be known as “Ad Men’s Post 
Hut” at the Veterans’ Mountain Camp 
Big Tupper Lake, N. Y. The da 
also paid for the purchase of the Pos 
colors. 

The Post now has a membership 
240 and meets regularly at Mon 
luncheons. 


“Radio Retailer & Jobber” Ney 
Publication 


Arthur B. MacAttammany, N 
York, will publish a new radio pul! 
cation, Radio Retailer & Jobber. 
will be issued every other Wednesday, 
the first issue appearing this wer 

L. Wood is business manager. 


G. C. Holt with W. A. Sheaf 
fer Pen Co. 


G. C. Holt, for the last two and 
one-half years purchasing agent and ad 
vertising manager of the Autopoint Pen 
cil Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Fort Madison, Ia. 


Thos. H. Dickinson to Address 
Business Publishers on. Russia 


Thomas H. Dickinson, historian of 
American Relief in Europe under Her 
bert Hoover, will address the. Editorial 
Conference of the New York Business 
Publishers Association, Inc., at a lunch 
eon on May 26. 


Bland Ballard Leaves Hartford 
for Providence 


Bland Ballard, formerly with _ the 
Manternach Company, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., and Danielson & Son, Prov 
dence, R. I., has joined the Larchar 
Horton, Ce., Providence advertising 
agency. 


W. M. Ecoff -Joins Hancock 
Payne, Philadelphia 


W. M. Ecoff, who was for nine 
years in the copy department of N. W 
Ayer & Son, has joined the plan and 
copy department of the Hancock Payne 
Advertising Organization, Philadelphia 


Kirk Day Joins Cincinnati 
Agency 
Kirk Day, formerly sales. promotion 
manager of the Cowan Truck Company 
Holyoke, Mass., is now with The 
Prather-Allen Advertising Company 
Cincinnati. advertising. agency. 
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National Newspapers, Incorporated 


PRINTERS’ INK 


(National Newspapers, Weekly) 


21 Great Sunday Newspapers 


83 


21 Important Trading Centres 
4,690,000 Circulation—Unduplicated 








Twenty-one publishers of 
twenty-one great Sunday News- 
papers have incorporated, under 
the laws of New York State, 
(the) National Newspapers, In- 
corporated, one of the greatest 
selling forces ever known in 
business. 

In so doing, these twenty-one 
Newspaper publishers have made 
the most progressive and the 
most needed step ever taken 
in behalf of Newspapers and 
National Advertisers. 

Each of the twenty-one mem- 
bers is a stockholder in National 
Newspapers, Incorporated, whose 
directors and executive officers 
have been chosen from among 
executives of the twenty-one 
Newspapers comprising National 
Newspapers, Incorporated. 


Now, for the first time, the 
National Advertiser has brought 
to him through the Sunday Mag- 
azine Sections (National News- 
papers, Weekly) of these twenty- 
one Newspapers, a great National 
Newspaper force as one single 
unit extending over the 
entire United States—4,690,000 
UNDUPLICATED Suaday News- 
paper Circulation. 

With this great force goes the 
merchandising co-operation of 
these twenty-one great News- 
papers in twenty-one of the most 
important trading centres in the 
country. 


Color pages (4-color) and black 
and white space are available in 
the Magazine Sections of this 
National Newspaper force, com- 
prising: 


n ol 

Her 

_— Atlanta Constitution 

anch Boston Post 
Buffalo Courier 

ford Chicago Tribune 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Des Moines Register 
Detroit News 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Milwaukee Journal 
Minneapolis Journal 


New Orleans Item 

New York World 
Oakland Tribune 
Omaha World-Herald 
Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Post 

San Francisco Chronicle 
Seattle Times 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 





National Newspapers, Incorporated 


(National Newspapers, Weekly) 


EINAR F. MEYER, Gen’l Mer. PATRICK F. BUCKLEY, Western Mer. 
16 East 43d Street, New York City 
Tower Bldg., Chicago 
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150 million dollars in wheat and a 
hundred million more flowing from 
under ground. 

Naturally, the center of such an area 
is an active city, which wants its news 
while it is news and market reports on 
the same day. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Daily Sunday 





Prints all “today’s” news today— 
three wire services. 

Therefore, the business man’s news- 
paper of this section. 

And as well the “home” paper of 
Wichita and vicinity as shown by 
larger volume of local merchants copy 
carried in 1921. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. ALLEN, Editor 


Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 


Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 








The “Unexpected Always Happens” 
in Some Advertising Problems 


Pitfalls, 


Mechanical and Otherwise, That Can Be Easily Avoided 


through a Technical Knowledge of Reproduction, Printing, 
Position and Plain Rules 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE are things in adver- 

tising that simply can’t be 
one, however prejudiced you are 
gainst being held back. As a 
ule they are technical, and fall- 
ing into error means no more 
han being ignorant of existing 
rules. The clever idea often goes 
stray because such known draw- 
acks are absolutely ignored. 

An advertiser uses a ‘striking 
igure, facing out of the display— 
a head, a group of people looking 
in one definite direction. When 
the advertisement finally appears, 
on the same newspaper page with 
other advertising material, these 
figures may simply lead the eye 
of the reader into an adjacent and 
entirely irrelevant advertisement. 


Some time ago an advertiser 
used a very large head of a young 


woman, faced to the right, in 
profile, and laughing. 

When the advertisement was 
ictually run in newspapers this 
head laughed at a strip of 
“comics” that were run as a reg- 
ular feature of the sheet. It 
made the entire town laugh. 

Every advertiser occasionally 
vants to see a striking display 
arranged by leaving nine-tenths 
of the total space plain white 
paper, segregating the phrase or 
llustration in one remote corner. 
He believes that the sheer pre- 
ponderance of white paper will 
make his advertisement “own” the 
magazine or newspaper. This 
would be all very well, were it 
not for the fact that some papers, 
in both cases, are semi-trans- 
parent. The advertisement on 
1c Opposite side “shows through.” 

Special arrangements should be 
1ade for displays that are to be 
conspicuous for the amount of 
vhite space used. This means 
that the publisher can look a lit- 

in advance and can guard 


against some of the things that 
might happen, such as the showing 
through of a heavy illustration on 
the other side. 

It must always be remembered 
that paper is paper and that you 
do not own the entire sheet. If 
the advertiser who is your neigh- 
bor on the reverse of the sheet 
happens to have a massive type 
display or an illustration with 
masses of black, the chances are 
that these features will appear .in 
ghost form through the paper: 

One of the most common mis- 
takes made by builders of small- 
space advertisements is to arrange 
unwise compositions that tend: to 
split a certain piece of copy ‘in 
two and leave room for doubt‘as 
to where the display begins - or 
ends. 

This error is due, to a large 
extent, to judging effects from 
proofs alone, with no proper. an- 
ticipation of the final running ‘of 
the advertisement, along with 
many others, top and bottom. and 
on either side. 

You can’t teli about a single- 
column display, for example, un- 
til you paste a proof in a news- 
paper or a magazine. Ther 
competition tells its story. 


SMALL SPACE THAT FALLS TO PIECES 


Leaving the two sides of an 
advertising composition open, and 
merely subdividing it, with deco- 
rative lines that run from left to 
right, is always dangerous. 

An example of this would be 
to run left-to-right lines above an 
illustration, at the top, and below 
it, and then skip down through the 
text, until final stop-off lines ap- 
pear at the bottom, in the same 
relative position and style. It has 
often happened that this method 
will throw an illustration into a 
piece of text above, or allow the 
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text, below, to become an_ uncon- And beneath the astounding 
scious part of another advertise- cut this line appeared in large dis 
ment directly beneath it. play type: 

Test your displays out by past- “Look upon This  Beautifu! 


ing proof, or, better still, the first 
original idea layouts, in news- 
paper or magazine space—and see 
what happens. 

Respect the work of the routing 
machine. When an engraving for 
line reproduction is completed and 
taken from the tub, there are cer- 
tain areas of metal that have noth- 
ing whatever to do with the de- 
sign. hey are mere islands, not 
etched away by the chemicals, as 
a saving of these chemicals. It 
is necessary to eliminate them be- 
cause they are the same height as 
the engraving and would “show 
up” in printing. The engraver 
removes them by means of a rout- 
ing machine. The plate is placed 
on a movable slab and _ these 
islands of unnecessary metal are 
cut out entirely. It is customary 
to saw right through the entire 
sheet of metal. 

But if this routing is not done 
with great care, remnants may be 
left. Proofs are hastily glanced 
over or not seen at all in a sud- 
den rush, 

Electrotypes always must be 
watched with an eagle eye. It 
may even be necessary to use 
original engravings in every case. 
This depends upon the type of 
copy and its wording. 

About a year ago a concern ad- 
vertising a skin lotion for women 
reproduced the head of a very 
beautiful , girl, ig, half;tone, “for 
newspaper’ furposes. The space 


was small, single column. by six, ; 


inches. 

The head in question, a full 
face that was ¢xtremely fair and 
good to see, looked straight out at 
the reader. 

“Don’t use halfstones ‘in that 
small space,” someoné warned. 

“T don’t want faked pen-and- 
inks,” was the irrevocable answer. 

And that ended it—for the time 
being. 

In a few papers, the head re- 
produced adequately. In the great 
majority the face was a mottled 
disaster, where clotted ink, poor 
electrotypes and printing had 
made a of it. 


Complexion.” 

The newspaper reader looke 
—and laughed. 

If you must run half-tones jj: 
newspapers, in small space, guar: 
yourself against what may hap- 


‘pen. Watch the caption. See tha: 


the original plate is a deeply 
etched one and that high light 
have been cut out. Do everythin, 
humanly possible to protect your 
self against something altogethe: 
ridiculous that might easily hap 
pen when your list is large an 
you are not there in person to at 
tend to make-ready. 

Advertising is filled with pit 
falls. Many of them are purel) 
mechanical. Others have to d 
with human weakness and th 
twist of words, the wisdom in 
selecting position, etc. 

When hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are at stake, it is profit- 
able to be ever watchful. It is 
too late for remedies and regrets 
—after the advertisement has 
made its appearance. 





Advertising League 
Elections 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York League of Advertising Women 
Miss Helen M. Hill, of the Gravur: 
Service Corporation, was elected presi 
dent. The other officers are: Miss 
Helen Waldo, vice-president; Mrs. Louise 
Whaarf- Rogers, of the Adco, Inc., secr 
wy, and Miss Anna M. McLean, J. B 

odward special agency, treasurer. 

These officers and seven other mem- 
bers of the club constitute the board of 
directots of the club. The other mem 
bers of the board of directors are: 
Miss Ida Clarke, of Scott, & Bowne; 
Miss Jessie Bracker, of George Eth 
ridge Co.; Miss Mabel Graswinkel, of 
Leggett Industrial Films; Miss ane 
Martin, of Sperry & Hutchinson; Miss 
Marcia Meyers, of National Catalogue 

; Miss Edith V. Righter, of J. We! 
and Miss’ Minna 


Women’s 


= * Thompson Co.; 
Hall Simmons. 





Transcontinental Oil Co. 
Appointment 


Walter P. Burn, formerly assistant 
sales-promotion and advertising manager 
of the Tide Water Oil Company, New 
York, has been made sales-promotion 
and advertising manager of x. e Trans 
continental Oil-Company, sburgh. 
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We especially recommend Crane’s 
Business Papers to advertisers and ad- 
vertising men, who can most fully 


y 42 25Bd7 
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appreciate the part good paper can 

play in representing a business. We 

do not recommend Crane’s Papers 

because’we advertise them. We ad-. 
vertise them because we can recom- 

mend them. We are fortunate in 

that every single product we adver- 

tise is recognized as unquestionably 

the best of its kind— 
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Pierce-Arrow Cars and Trucks 

Apollo Chocolates 

Estey Organs 

Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes 
New Jersey ‘Zinc 

Snowdrift Cooking Fat 

Wesson Oil 

Eaton, Crane & Pike Fine Stationery 
Crane’s Papers 

Heinz 57 Varieties 


‘ 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc. 


250 Firrn Avenue, New York 








has been cast in vain. He talks 
France's resolfe to take 
tM wastas he 
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IN THE COSTS OF A LETTER 
PAPER IS LEAST 


am 


Do not forget that the cost of Crane’s Bond in the 
finished letter is a very small percentage of the 
total cost. The finished letter must: include mak- 
ing the envelope, engraving the letterhead, and 
postage, as well as the cost of dictating andtran- _|[ uitra-gma. 
scribing. When all these items have been added _| Methed of 
up, the difference between Crane's Bondandany —_[ erowins’ 
other paper,howevercheapthatother papermay __|*tea atin 'at 
be, is still a fraction too small to be considered 
when placed beside the tangible advantage of a 
paper that reflects the utmost crediton the house _| éasie: ‘than 
sending out the letter. pat fo 

Crane's Bond has been used so much and for so MINER 
long a time for the engraving of bonds and other 
securities, both national and private, that it sure- LEG ] 
ly gives an added dignity to business letters. 


Continue 
100% selected new rag stock Charleston, 
121 years’ experience “Silencer 
Bank notes of 22 countries defends 
Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane’s 


BUSINESS PAPERS 








ORwillon Te s 


DRY COLD STORACE _ 
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Copy and the 
Printer 


There are two requisites for a 
successful piece of advertising 
literature. There must be good 
copy and it must be well printed. 
If the copy is poor, good printing 
will not, cannot, cure the defect. 
If the copy is good and the print- 
ing is poor, the result is like that 
of a good piece of cloth cut by 
a poor tailor. 


You furnish good copy and we 
will supply the good printing— 
the result will be a knockout. 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building ° Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 





The Yield of Co-operative Fruit 
Advertising 


i 


No Other Field Have the Benefits of Group Action Been So Well 


Exemplified 


Kutnc-Gisson Co. 
Cuicaco, May 8, 1922. 
tor of Printers’ InxK: 
| am desirous of obtaining copies of 
+k issues of Printers’ INK in which 

were printed articles describing the 
rk of fruit associations such as the 

R isin Growers, California Fruit Ex- 
ange, etc. I have the May 4th issue 

,hich contains an article about the 

Prune Growers’ work and I know that 
March 9th issue contains an article 
yut the Apple Growers. 

Kutnc-Gisson Co., 
Joun Y. Beary. 


HE | fruit-growing industry 

offers most remarkable evi- 
dence of what may be accom- 
plished through concerted effort 
and at the same time is a glaring 
example of inefficient marketing. 
This curious situation is explained 
by the extremely limited number 
of factors in the industry, as com- 
pared to the total number of fruit 
growers who have actually en- 
gaged in co-operative marketing. 

In New York State apples may 
be found on the ground, most any 
season, to the tune of many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth, while the City 
of New York is consuming the 
advertised apples of the North- 
west as fast as they are shipped in. 
The Jersey peach growers gener- 
ally find a glutted market’ for their 
produce, while Florida peaches 
are in great demand. And so it 
goes. 

The history of co-operative 
fruit selling is given in the fol- 
lowing articles. A careful study of 
them should be helpful to those 
who are interested in getting the 
hackward members of the industry 
to realize that this is the twentieth 

ntury and that marketing 

thods of the previous century 
ire not in order.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 

The Advertisirg History of Califor- 

i Prunes; May 4, 1922; page 3. 


Finding New Market Outlets for 
lifornia Raisins; April 20, 1922; page 


Putting the Cart Before the Horse; 
April 13, 1922; page 172. 

How Skookum Apple “a 
Helped the Industry; March 9, 1922 
page 92. 

G. Harold Powell, of the California 
Fruit Growers Aasesietion Dies; Feb 
ruary 23, 1922; page x 

“Sunkist” Had Its ieee Successful 
Year in 1921; January 5, 1922; page 
100. 

Concentrated Sales Drive Saves 
Market for Sunsweet Prunes; Nov. 24, 
1921; page 137. 

The Net of What 
Done for the Cranberry; 
1921; page 89. 

Why Don’t the Eastern Growers Ad 
vertise?; August 18, 1921; page 158. 

Widened Market for the Pineapnle 
Sought by Advertising; July 28, 1921: 
page 10, 

Big Business Behind Fruit Industry; 
July 14, 1921; page 

Suggested Limitations of Federal 
Trade Commission for Marketing Asso 
ciations; May 12, 1921: page 153. 

The Hich Cost of a Non Advertising 
Policy; March 10, 1921; page 49. 

Yesterday’s Advertising Sells Today’s 
Output; December 16, 1920; page 195. 

Almond Growers Extend Market to 
Whole Year: October 14, 1920; page 93. 

When Is It Wise to Extend the Oual 
ity Trade-Mark to Other Goods?; June 
17. 1920; page 140. 

What Advertising Has Done for the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange; 
June 10, 1920; page 33. 

Government Worried Over Future of 
the Grape Grower; January 22, 1920; 
page 129. 

Another Old-Time Bulk Product Now 
Reing Trade-Marked and Advertised; 
December 18, 1919; page 124. 

Advertising Possibilities in 
November 6, 1919; page 45. 

A Newspaper Boxed Annle Campaign; 
October 16, 1919: page 97. 

National Cranberry Advertising to 
Broaden Use of Product; August 2, 
1919; page 106. 

Georgia Peach Growers Learn the 
Power of Concentrated Advertising; 
August 28, 1919; page 152. 

National Fruit Advertising Increases; 
Aueust 14, 1919; page 192. 

Result 
1919; 


Advertising Has 
October 13, 


Apples; 


Prune Growers to Advertise 
of Price Fluctuation; June 5, 
page 85. 

These “Still” Tllustrations Prove 
More Effective than Human [Interest 
Pictures; May 8, 1919; page 10 

Advertising That Protects the Public; 
February 20. 1919; nage 105. 

Sun-Maid Raisins Crowd Out Private 
Brands; February 13, 1919; page 57. 

Advertising to Make Nuts an All-the- 
Year Seller; February 6, 1919; page 
109, 
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Growers of Apples Establish “Big 
Y” Brand; January 30, 1919; page 103. 

How Advertising Helped to Redeem 
the Citrus Industry of Florida; Janu- 
ary 2, 1919; page 3. 

Advertising That Food 
Production; December 26, page 
82 


Increases 
1918; 


In Spite of War and Drought Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Make Showing; 
September 19, 1918; page 53. 

The Farm a Great Reservoir of 
Branded Advertising; July 25, 1918; 
page 102. 

The Farm a Great 
Branded Advertising; 
page 74. 

Lemons Must Be Advertised or Sales 
Will be Nullified; February 14, 1918; 
page 20. 

Sunkist Will 
Crop Shortage; 
page 52. 

Sectional Campaign to 
Cranberries Proves a Success; 
1917; page 39. 

Making Advertisers of 
Vegetable Growers; November 9, 
page 125. 

Sectional Campaign as 
Co-operative Advertising: 
October 26, 1916; page 70. 

Helping Advertising 
Goange Crop; October 19, 
57. 

. First Campaign on Apples; 
5, 1916; page 33. 

British Columbia Protects Its Fruit 

Market by Advertising; August 17, 


1916; page 61. 

Demand for Perishable Commodity 
Quickened by Advertising. (How 
Canadian Growers Broadened Market 
for Fruit by Timely Use of News 
papers); April 27, 1916; page 72. 

The Financing and Successful Or- 
ganization of a Co-operative Marketing 
Campaign (work of the California 
Walnut Growers Association); April 
27. 1916; page 88. 

Fruit Market Is Expanded by Ad- 
vertising; December 2, 1915; page 91. 

Developing a Market to Absorb Your 
Maximum Output. (Sunkist); Janu- 
ary 14, 1915; page 37. 

Advertising Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions; September 17, 1914; page 55. 

Developments in Advertising by 
Farmers; April 30, 1914; page 64. 


Reservoir of 
July 18, 1918; 


in Spite of 
1917; 


Advertise 
September 6, 


Popularize 
April 5, 


Fruit and 
1916; 


a Test for 
(Cranberries) 


to Sell the 
1916; page 


October 


To Be Represented by R. T. 


Huntington and Associates 


R. T. Huntington and Associates, 
publishers’ representatives, have been 
appointed representatives for the West- 
ern Architect and the American Insur- 
ance Digest. The territory to be covered 
on both papers will include New York, 
eastern Pennsylvania and the New 
England States. 


Representatives Club Annual 
Field Day 


The annual field day -_ guting of of 
or 


the Representatives Club of New 
will be held at Gedney Farm on June .. 
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San Francisco Lithograph 
Company Sold 


The Union Lithograph Company, San 
Francisco, has been purchased by S. S 
Kauffman and E. Kauffman, president 
and secretary of the Crocker 
Company, San Francisco printers and 
stationers. The twe concerns will not 
be merged, but will continue as separate 
organizations. 


Virginia Spring Water Accoun 
with Newark Agency 
The Wyrick Springs Company, In 

Bristol, Va., producer of Wyrick Spri 

Water, has "placed its account with T 

Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark advert 

ing agency. Newspaper contracts ar 
being placed in cities where the com 
pany has distribution. 


New Washing Preparation 
Newspapers 


“Scrub-not,” a washing preparation, 
is being FP by the Keene Was! 
ing Products Company, Keene, N. H 
The account is in charge of the Kean 
Service, Boston, Mass. A list of news 
papers is being used. 


Paul Kempf Purchases “The 
Musician” 


The Musician, monthly musical maga 
zine, established in 1895, has been pur 
chased by Paul Kempf from The Hen 
derson Publications, Inc. For fifteen 
years Mr. Kempf was managing editor 
of Musical America. 


Providence Agency Obtains 
Shingle Account 


Safepack Mills, Boston, have 
placed their account with the Larchar 
Horton Co., Providence advertising 
agency. New England newspapers will 
be used to advertise Safekote Asphalt 
Shingles. * 


The 


S. A. Westerburg, formerly with the 
Kalasign Division of the Merchants 
Publishing Company, has _ joined the 
sales and advertising department of the 
Humphrey Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
manufacturer of hot-water heaters. 


Intercollegiate Athletics is the name 
of a new monthly periodical issued in 
New York by The Collegiate Athlet 
Publishing Co., of which S. Charles 
Lerner is president. 


Norman C. Deno, formerly a member 
of The Heer-Deno Company, commercia 
artists, Chicago, has joined the sales 
staff of the Hillison & Etten Company, 
Chicago printers. 


C. C. Simpson, formerly connected 
with the Midland Press, of Chicago, hs 
joined the Mace Advertising Agen: 
Peoria, Ill. 
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Your neglect? 

More people live in a compact area 
of Southern New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania than live in Rochester, 
Syracuse and Utica combined. Would 
you think of neglecting those cities? 
Southern New York and Northern Penn- 
sylvania is prosperous, convenient, re 
sponsive market, completely dominated 
by four evening newspapers, the Bing 
hamton Press, the Elmira Star-Gazette, 
the Corning Leader and the Ithaca 
Journal-News. 

Is your product distributed and ad- 
vertised to these 600,000 able-to-buy 
people? Or are you one of those fel- 
lows who go up the New York Central 
to Albany, then across to Buffalo and 
think New York State is covered? 

Why not check up your sales map and 
see how your product stands in this won- 
derful market; only seven hours from 
New York and seven from Philadelphia: 
pierced by four trunk line railroads, 
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Making A Slodan 
Mean What It Says 


Eight months ago Handleman’s opened for business in 
New Orleans, a retail store carrying a general stock of 
merchandise for men and women. It chose a popular cor- 
ner as its location, and because it intended always to be 
busy the two thoughts were combined into a slogan, “The 
Busy Store Right on the Corner.” 

‘Our Merchandising Department conferred with the new 
store and assisted in laying its plans to win the local mar- 
ket.. Just how effective this co-operation proved is best 
told by a quotation from a letter received from Charles 
Handleman: 

“When I opened this store I was shown that the States’ 
readers provided an ample market for all of the merchan- 
dise I had to offer. From the outset the results have 
always been satisfactory, so much so that I never felt 
it necessary to use any other paper. By concentrating all 
of my advertising in the States I secured a minimum 
rate, and I have found that the advertising expense has 
been in reality very small considering the volume of sales 
secured. 

“You can refer to me at any time to endorse the value 
of the States as an advertising medium, as you have shown 
to me, conclusively, that States’ readers answer States’ 
advertising.” 

Other New Orleans stores likewise have found that to 
use the States is to keep sales up, and keep selling expense 
down. For late circulation figures and market information, 
consult our foreign agents or write direct to New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New Yor! 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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How Shall We Answer the Young 
Manr 


some Suggestions to People Who Want to “Break into the Advertising 
Business” 


By Roy Dickinson 


* is so easy to pass the buck. 
When the college graduate, or 
he ambitious young high school 
soy, or the man who has been 
elling woolen goods decides that 
ie wants to get into the advertis- 
ng business, the simplest way out 
s an offer to file his application 
ind promise to let him know 
‘as soon as something turns up.” 
But is it not true that we owe 
he young man who wants to enter 
our business more than perfunc- 
tory attention? We know the re- 
juirements and qualifications of a 
successful advertising man. We 
know there is no mystery about 
the business—that the qualities 


that win in any other line of busi- 
ness will win in advertising. We 
ire glad to welcome the right 


kind of young men into it. Ad- 
vertising needs a continual flow of 
new blood; the business itself 
connotes’ energy, progress, new 
ideas, and is peculiarly a field for 
youth. Any attempt to make ad- 
vertising a closed corporation 
would be fatal for the industry. 

How, then, shall we help the 
young man get into it? What 
practical suggestions shall we offer 
him? How to get a job in the 
advertising business is a broad 
subject. I don’t know any better 
way to start than by quoting the 
famous old prize-fighter, quoted 
by Earnest Elmo Calkins in his 
00k “The Advertising Man” who 
said to his pupil: “Learn to hit 
from where your hand is.” 

A multitude of roads lead into 
idvertising. There is a multitude 
f varying jobs in advertising — 
writing copy for the advertising 
lepartment of a store or manu- 
facturing plant, selling space, buy- 
ng space, selling ideas and agency 
service, but the man must start. 
lhe place where his hand is, is 
the place to hit from, and his fist 


or hitting medium should be his 
ideas. 

To be exact and specific. Here 
are four letters that came in 
today’s mail. All are from men 
of from 18 to 22. One is a col- 
lege graduate living in New York 
City—two are living in smaller 
cities, one in a small town. All 
are anxious to “break into” adver- 
tising. Other men get the same 
kind of letters. Sometimes I 
think more come to advertising 
men than to any others. I’d like 
to answer these four. But it’s a 
hard job. It seems to me that, 
taking “hit from where your hand 
is” as a text there are three gen- 
eral courses open to these four 
men and all the others. 

1. Get a job. 

2. Create a job. 

3. Get a background, 
job. 


then a 


THE MARKET PLACE FOR JOBS 


I tell the young college graduate 
in the city to get a job—he asks 
how. So I take the trouble to do 
what he should have done in the 
first place. I look in today’s 
help-wanted column in the news- 
paper. I realize that regardless 
of the fact that it is becoming 
fashionable to poke fun at the 
old-time methods of getting ahead, 
they still hold good. I know that 
a college degree entitles a man 
only to a beginner’s job. That if 
he really wants to get into any 
business he must start, so I look 
under “Boy wanted” for my friend. 
I see several advertisements. 

An old-established advertizing 
agency wants a young man, “not 
afraid of work, but who wants to 
get ahead. Position in forward- 
ing and delivery department.” It 
doesn’t offer a general’s commis- 
sion. A private is wanted. If the 
young man is willing to work as 
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hard to learn advertising and put 
in as much time as he would for 
law or medicine, here is an op- 
portunity. If he will swallow his 
pride and wants to get an edu- 
cation in the business he has 
picked, here is a chance. The for- 
warding department sends _ the 
finished advertisements in the 
form of plates or mats to various 
advertising mediums. In such a 
position a man with ideas can 
learn how electros are made, what 
mats are, closing dates of maga- 
zines, sizes, rates, reader interest 
of mediums and by so doing he 
can make his job as big as 
he wants. He will be in a po- 
position to build valuable con- 
tacts for his firm and for him- 
self. I know of a man _ who 
worked in the forwarding depart- 
ment of an agency who made sug- 
gestions to several of the publi- 
cations he did business with. He 
followed along in his work, saw 
@ way in which confusion could be 
avoided by a simple plan, and 
four months later was given a 
position in the make-up depart- 
ment of a prominent magazine. 
He is assistant business manager 
now. He started in at the bot- 
tom but kept his eyes open and 
made suggestions. 

One way for a young man to 
bring himself to the attention of a 
possible employer is to submit 
ideas from time to time, not at first 
intimating that his ultimate aim is 
a job. There is one large adver- 
tiser whose pet hobby is his house- 
organ. Finding this out, a cer- 
tain young man kept his eyes open 
for novel things relating to the 
advertiser’s business. Something 
he saw in a show-window in 
Atlantic City gave him an idea 
for a filler for the house-organ. 
It was used and a letter of thanks 
was received. Other items fol- 
lowed as they could be picked up. 
Then a letter came requesting an 
interview and the post of house- 
organ editor was offered him. 


A YOUNG MAN WHO WOULD NOT 
STAY DOWN 

I know one young man who 

secured employment with a lead- 

ing advertising agency by the 

following route: First of all, he 
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took stock of himself. He found 
that he had no special talent for 
writing and he did not believe h: 
was naturally aggressive enoug! 
to develop into a star salesman 
What then could he do in an ad- 
vertising agency? He found ther 
was a space-buying department and 
this lad had ranked high at col 
lege in mathematics. So he mad 
up a list from the advertising 
pages of Printers’ INK of twenty) 
good agencies. He wrote a let 
ter to each explaining his ambi 
tion to become an expert spac: 
buyer, to learn - mediums, rates, 
etc. He could be relied upon to 
figure costs accurately and long 
hours were nothing to him when 
it was a case of getting out a 
client’s orders in a rush. The first 
letter of his proposed series 
brought an answer from the vice- 
president of a successful agency 
and a job resulted as a junior as- 
sistant in the space-buying depart- 
ment. As others above him re- 
signed, he has been moved up and 
today if he should wish to change 
jobs, his expert knowledge of 
rates, mediums and_ conditions 
would insure him a good salary 
in almost any agency. 

Another case was that of a 
salesman in a retail store. His 
salary was $40 a week, but a wife 
and three children made it hard 
sledding. Among the goods he 
sold was one item that was 
heavily advertised. He studied the 
ads and the catalogue. There was 
one argument the salesman had 
used repeatedly in closing sales 
It didn’t seem to be included 
in the advertising, so the salesman 
wrote it out as best he could and 
took it to the advertising man- 
ager of the manufacturer. This 
first effort was amateurish but it 
resulted in his being invited to 
submit other ideas. By and by, a 
job in the advertising department 
was landed, the manager justify- 
ing his choice on the ground that 
he “would rather teach a sales- 
man how to write than to teach 
a writer how to sell goods.” 

A boy who had heard some- 
where that printing had made 
modern advertising possible, used 
to haunt a printshop near his 
home. He talked to the men. H: 
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LL the authoritative business surveys 
of the country report Detroit as one 
of the four or five cities in the 

United States which show a remarkable re- 
turn to prosperity. 


Advertising statistics from The Detroit 
News substantiate these reports. During 
the first four months of 1921, The Detroit 
News daily carried 5,566,218 lines of adver- 
tising. For the same period of 1922 it pub- 
a 5,691,448 lines—an increase of 125,230 
ines. 


The Sunday News shows an even greater 
increase, having published 2,219,840 lines of 
advertising during the first four months of 
1922 against 1,954,876 lines for 192l—an ix- 
crease of 264,964 lines. 


The Detroit News is the largest carrier of 
advertising in Michigan and one of the 
largest in the United States, ranking second 
in America during 192%. Its advertising 
pages are excellent barometers of Detroit's 
prosperity. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead” 
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AEG. US. PAT.OFFICE 


SYSTEM 


OTWITHSTANDING 
opinions to the contrary 

some of us electrotypers have 
system. For instance, here at 
O’Flaherty’s we keep on file 
—not hidden—proofs of every 


plate that has ever come into 


our shop. 


O'FLAHERTY’S 
PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O’F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS STEREOTYPERS 
PHOTOENGRAVERS 
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asked to help at no pay. One Sat- 
urday the owner told him to go 
ahead and see what he could do 
with a printing job that had just 
come in. The owner of a rug- 
weaving plant wanted a booklet to 
send out to his trade and to a se- 
lected list of big-lot buyers. The 
boy went down to the factory be- 
fore he started to get up the book- 
He took several pictures. 
talked to several of the work- 
He absorbed the atmos- 

pt ere of the establishment. Then 
he sat up and wrote most of 
the night. When he showed his 
material and explained his idea the 
owner of the printshop was pro- 
voked. “This man asked for a 
circular, not a history,” he said. 
“They’ve never paid over sixty 
dollars for a job—this thing 
would cost them about five hun- 
dred—do it over again—take a 
look at last year’s circular—get 
one up the same number of pages.” 

The boy was discouraged but 
game. He did as he was told. 
But that night at home he couldn’t 
help talking the matter over with 
his dad. The older man saw his 
discouragement at having his first 
real idea turned down hard. He 
knew the rug manufacturer. 
Without telling the boy, he phoned 
over in the morning. The cir- 
cular was written and dummied 
up and the printer let the young 
man take it over. The manufac- 
turer asked for a better idea for 
his printed matter. The thought 
naturally struck a responsive chord. 
The boy had sense enough when 
he went back to the printer, where 
he was trying to create a job 
for himself, not to adopt an “T 
told you so attitude.” He at- 
tributed the new idea to the cus- 
tomer. The result was a booklet 
“Where the Workers Sing.” It 
was the start not only of a series 
for the manufacturer, but it was 
the incident that eventually turned 
a small city printing press first 
into an advertising service and 
then into a growing advertising 
agency which is still growing. The 
hoy is a junior partner. 

\ man who liked to draw and 
had been art editor of his col- 
lege publication found himself 
four years: after graduation a 
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salesman for a bond house. He 
didn’t like it. He had heard that 
advertising art was interesting. He 
made up his mind he would get 
into it. He secured a list of over 
100 advertising agencies. He 
mapped out a series of applica- 
tion letters using the medium he 
knew best—illustrations—to create 
interest in his work. He spent 
some of the money he had saved 
having his illustrated letter ideas 
reproduced. By the time he was 
ready to send his fourth letter 
(he had planned a series of 
eight) he had a choice between 
five good opportunities. He took 
one of them in an agency, became 
assistant to the art chief—then 
head of the art department, and 
later head of the combined plan 
and art departments of the agency. 


GOOD PRACTICE, TO SELL ONE SET 


Every employer is on _ the 
lookout for the kind of men who 
are continually submitting ideas 
to him. They get along no mat- 
ter where they start. Certainly 
such men are exceptional, but ad- 
vertising is an exceptional busi- 
ness. It lives upon, uses, and 
looks for ideas. In getting this 
first job as boy or assistant to 
somebody, that same ingenuity 
which will put a man ahead later, 
will help him start. A man who 
is going to be able to sell things 
for other people should be able 
to sell his own services. I know 
a successful advertising man who 
was out of a job a few years 
ago, during the war. He had 
been a storekeeper. Men told him 
it wasn’t a good time _ to 
start. He made up a list of 
500 concerns for which he would 
like to work. To each he sent 
a letter showing just how he 
thought his services could fit in- 
to the particular firm’s selling 
problems. His letters were sin- 
cere, told a definite story, wasted 
no words. He wasn’t flippant nor 
did he ask for the moon. He 
landed a job on the three hundred 
and first letter. 

I know another man whose in- 
come today exceeds the $100,000 
mark. At about twenty he left 
school. He read the help wanted 
advertisements. Though he had 
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high ambitions he knew he had to 
start low. He didn’t try to over- 
sell himself, so he looked to the 
ads where boys were wanted. 
Then he picked out one and went 
with an idea. But he arrived at 
9:45; the position had been filled 
at 9:02. That taught him a les- 
son. He got up at six o'clock to 
get the papers first. One day he 
saw the same advertisement. The 
first boy hadn’t made good. He 
was there that morning at 8:30 
and landed the job. It consisted 
of handling the mail. Yes, even 
sweeping out the office. In three 
months he had the opportunity to 
make a suggestion. He had placed 
himself in the place of the buyer 
of the product the firm was mak- 
ing—had interviewed two store- 
keepers and several. women who 
kept house and then checked up 
on all the known uses of the 
product by means of books in the 
library. A new suggested use 
coming from an office boy didn’t 
get laughed at, although it wasn’t 
adopted for almost a year. His $5 
raise didn’t look very big, but he 
was on his way. Today he has ar- 
rived. Exceptional boy again. 
Sure he was; they have to be. 


GOOD EXPERIENCE IN GETTING NEW 
JOBS 


Getting a job is a fascinating 
business. There is a young man 
whose business today consists of 
selling ideas to manufacturers. It 
may be a new off-seasorr product, 
a new use, a new appeal. He is 
making big money. Yet he kept 
resigning jobs for several years 
because he found it sharpened his 
wits and stimulated his originality 
to be out of a job and looking 
for one. He used to study his 
man and the man’s business before 
he called on him. He would talk 
to people who sold the product the 
man made, would scrape an ac- 
quaintance with some man in an 
advertising agency, or get a job 
in the factory of one of the 
agency’s clients. His case and one 
or two others I have given would 
probably come under the second 
head—that of creating a job. One 
time he was stone broke; so. 
swallowing his pride, he secured 
a position as checker in a factory 
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making saws. He still had the 
determination to get into the ad- 
vertising business because he liked 
ideas. Ele learned how each saw 
was tested, talked to the man who 
bought supplies, studied the firm's 
sales literature. He talked to peo- 
ple in almost every department «/{ 
the factory. He asked a salesman 
to tell him some of his road ex- 
periences. Six months’ work as 
a checker and he had enough hu- 
man interest material about the 
factory and the product to go to 
the agency which handled that av- 
count with a mass of new cop) 
material. He got a better job 
with them. -He became account 
executive. Later a partner in the 
agency. Today he has his own 
organization. He is still selling 
ideas and he learned how to find 
ideas by getting out of jobs in 
order to get others. 

There was a hardware store 
located near a boy who wanted to 
get in advertising. He applied 
for a job to Jake Henderson, who 
owned it. There was “no opening 
at present.” The boy’s mother was 
a customer of Henderson’s store. 
One night. there came a_ booklet 
in the mail designed to sell a 
desk lamp. It bore Jake’s name, 
but the booklet had been written 
by a manufacturer whose plant 
was several hundred miles away. 
It didn’t sound at all like Jake 
So the boy spent several evenings 
writing as he thought his friend 
Henderson would write from his 
close-up knowledge of how he 
sold coal scuttles, garden tools, 
lamps and electrical goods. He 
went back to see his future em- 
ployer two weeks later with a 
series of letters, each about one 
product. He had with him also 
twelve letters from twelve of his 
neighbors stating that they had 
read the letters and had heen in- 
terested in them. This time Hen- 
derson made an opening for the 
young man. 

So to get back to my original 
proposition I glance on down 
through the list of “help wanted.” 
Here’s a man who wants an as- 
sistant window trimmer in a de- 
partment store—fine chance there 
to show originality and learn buy- 
ing habits. “Young man wanted 
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Majority of All 
Buying Powers 
in This Field 





The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 
An A. B.C. and A.B. P. Medium 








the healthy growth of manufacturers whose advertis- 
ing, in the beginning, appeared only in the leading 
Business Paper serving their markets. 


O*: feature, more than any other perhaps, accounts for 


This was the fact that this Business Paper was read by a 
majority of all buying powers of the field in which it circulated. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record served many furniture 
manufacturers in this manner. Today it is read by a sub- 
stantial majority of all retail merchandisers rated at $10,000 
and over. 


A. B. C. net paid circulation and data upon request. Our 
Service Department will gladly submit an unbiased report on 
your product as it may be merchandised in this field. 


An A. B. C. and A. B. P. Medium. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Victor B. Baer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
1265 Broadway, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bidg., 
Room 804, Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York City 
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A 

NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 


The suprem- 

acy of the Family 

Herald and Weekly Star as 

CANADA’S NATIONAL FARM 

JOURNAL has never been challenged. Its 

pre-eminent position is liberally conceded by leading ad- 

vertisers and advertising agencies in the United States, 
Great Britain and Canada. 


CANADIAN Moisture conditions in the West are the best 


. in ten years. 
FARM . 


CONDITIONS ib , 
aie Twenty-eight per cent more seeding has been 
1922 done than last year. 


Wages are lower and ‘labour is more plentiful. 


For SpectAL INFORMATION AND Rates, WRITE THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Established 1870 Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, U. S. A.: Chicago, U. S. A.: 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representative, J. E. LUTZ, Representative: 
150 Nassau Street. Tower Bidg., 78 E. Madison Strect 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, Eng.: 


M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. A. JAMIESON, Representati:: 
182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. 
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learn to sell lithography”—an- 
ther road to advertising agency 
direct-by-mail advertising work. 
‘here are literally scores of boys 
and young men wanted right now 
ien there is supposed to be so 
1uch unemployment. Are young 
icon afraid to start at the bottom 
vadays? 


PPORTUNITIES IN THE SMALL 


CITIES 


You two young men who write 
in from the smaller cities and 
towns, “Hit from where your 
hand is.” Advertising is the 
massed selling of products. It 
deals with people’s minds. Isn’t 
there a store in your town or city? 
There is no better training school 
n the world. As Mr. Calkins 
points out in his book, even the 
doctors of advertising disagree as 
to whether it is better to start on 
a small-city newspaper with its 
job work for local advertisers, its 
jobs of soliciting ads from local 
merchants, writing them, putting 
them in type, chasing local news, 
attending city council meetings, 
high school commencements, feed- 
ing the presses, receiving sub- 
scriptions and the other work, or 
to get a job in a store. 

3oth starts come under the head 
of getting a background. But in 
either case the man in the small 
city or town is in the ideal sales 
and advertising laboratory. He is 
in a winning position to hit 
from where his hand is. He is 
studying one small unit, just like 
ten thousand others, on the spot. 
No matter to what heights he may 
later climb in advertising he will 
get a close-up picture of the peo- 
ple who will always be the final 
judges of his success. Every 
dealer help, every piece of copy, 
every advertising plan he will 
later work out will have to 
be designed to appeal to the man- 
ners, buying habits and human 
qualities of the plain folks on 
Main Street. The more he can 
learn about them by being part 
of them, the better he will be 
qualified as an advertising man. 

And no matter how or where 
he starts in the small town the 
young man must read. Unlike 
the days when many of the pres- 
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ent leaders started, there is today 
a whole field of literature on ad- 
vertising and sales. He will find 
in the library good business books 
on all the businesses allied with 
advertising, such as window dress- 
ing, salesmanship, and many 
others. He will find actual ex- 
periences in the trade and business 
press from which he can draw 
facts and inspiration for ideas. 

When the young man anxious to 
build an advertising background 
gets into the retail store as a 
clerk, whether it is before, after, 
or without his newspaper experi- 
ence, he will find many an oppor- 
tunity to prove that he can think 
quickly on his feet. 

If he is on the job, as a clerk 
in the store will ask to help on 
the store’s own advertising. lf it 
happens to be a department store 
he will arrange so that he can 
change from the dress goods to 
the shoe department and then sell 
stoves or ice boxes on the floor. 
He will watch how well the manu- 
facturer has told the customer 
how to use his product. He will 
examine the inserts in the packaged 
goods to see how successfully the 
maker has carried over his per- 
sonality through the devious chan- 
nels of distribution by means of 
a friendly package insert, into the 
home of the final consumer. He 
will learn what method of counter 
display and window ‘dressing is 
most effective, he will listen to 
the sales talks of the salesmen 
sent out by national manufactur- 
ers. If he is in a drug store, gro- 
cery store or hardware store he 
will try to sell the buyer of a 
toothbrush, mop or fishing reel 
a related product to increase his 
own and the store’s sales. He will 
do this because he must make 
good in what he is doing besides 
preparing himself for his future 
advertising work. Mr. Calkins in 
his book suggests also that the 
young man try his hand at being 
a traveling salesman, by asking 
the salesmen who call at the retail 
store about openings in the line. 
He ‘says: “It is better to make 
your essay in selling goods for a 
manufacturer rather than for a 
jobber, if possible. As a jobber’s 
salesman you will sell more kinds 
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of goods, but the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint is a good one for you 
to have. Moreover, the jobber is 
a distributing machine when he 
exercises his proper function and 
does not as a rule contribute much 
to advertising. 

“Just as soon as you start out 
with your sample cases as a travel- 
ing salesman, a whole new set of 
conditions will confront you. Now 
you go to your customer instead 
of waiting for him to come to 
you, You are selling for the 
maker of goods. Your customers 
are dealers who buy for resale 
instead of consumption. The whole 
argument changes. If the manu- 
facturer you represent advertises, 
you will learn how national ad- 
vertising affects the traveling 
salesman. You will perhaps have 
occasion to merchandise your 
house’s advertising to the dealer. 

“You will not, of course, be- 
come an expert traveling salesman 
ia a year, any more than you will 
become an expert retail salesman 
in that time. You will be lucky if 
you are able to hold your job. 
You will acquire a wholesome re- 
spect for the men who can do 
either with increasing success. 
Agencies often find it necessary 
to send one of their men out on 
the road with a regular salesman 
in order to learn some facts about 
the distribution of goods they are 
about to advertise. You will be 
acquiring some of this very in- 
formation in advance.” 

And this is the thing the young 
man will be getting all the time 
if he is ever to make good in the 
advertising business—information 
and a fund of workable, usable 
ideas. He will find it the busi- 
ness pre-eminently able to absorb 
usefully every scrap of informa- 
tion he has ever been able to 
absorb, eager in every phase for 
ideas which are sound. 

There are some good courses in 
advertising, both in colleges and 
by correspondence, I haven’t men- 
tioned them before because they 
are always available and always 
valuable if the young man will use 
the ideas they present. Like the 
young lawyer who studies his 
Blackstone, he must apply the 
knowledge they carry over to him 
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on the rough firing line of practi- 
cal use. He will be a better ad- 
vertising man the more he reads, 
studies, and actually applies what 
he has learned. 

We have answered the four 
letters from the four young men, 
incompletely, as any answer mus! 
be incomplete where the individual 
is concerned, and where the per 
sonality of the individual plays so 
great a part. We won't file th 
young men’s application. A file 
is the one place his desire to enter 
the advertising business will do 
no good. 

My suggestions will do little 
good unless the young man thinks 
in terms of ideas, does his own 
job well while he is learning, and 
then takes on a lot of additional 
work to learn to serve more. If 
he thinks this method a difficult 
way to enter the advertising busi- 
ness, let him talk to his friend 
the doctor, who spent four years 
at college, several more at a medi- 
cal school, a few more as an am- 
bulance hopper and interne and 
then hung out his shingle to wait 
for patients while he paid higher 
rent than he could afford to be in 
a good neighborhood—or to the 
successful lawyer or engineer. 

Advertising is a business; it is 
mass selling. Every place where 
goods are sold is a training place 
for the future advertising man. 
If he learns to hit from where his 
hand is, he will be successful. 





Boston Women Advertisers’ 
Election 


Miss Anna Mahoney, head of thx 
women’s advertising department of thc 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, has 
been elected president of the Adverti 
ing Women’s Club of Boston. The other 
officers elected were Miss Anna Murphy, 
of Gilchrist Company, vice-president; 
Miss Marion Brown, of Conrad & 
Company, Inc., secretary; Miss Mollic 
O'Neil, of the United Drug Compan; 
treasurer; Miss Mary Caroline Crawford 
and Miss Marjory eeler, of George 
Batten Company, directors for two years 


The O. J. Gude Company Adds 
to Staff 


The O. J. Gude Company has added 
the following salesmen to its staff: New 
York, F. E. Hall, A. V. Sproul, G. Bar 
nister, U. O'Sullivan; Pittsburgh, H. ‘ 
Waller, T. Buddington; and Geo. W 
Ketchledge, Philadelphia. 
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Getting Out That Big 
Direct-Mail Campaign 
on Scheduled Time 


How often have you had to wait two, three, four, 
or even seven days longer than you had planned, 
to get an important campaign in the mails? 


Many a well-thought-out, carefully executed and 
expensive mailing campaign has not produced 
the expected results because it did not “get 
there” at the psychological moment. 


You can overcome delays of this kind by seeing 
that those who handle your Direct-Mail cam- 
paigns are properly equipped to get them out 
on time. 


For instance, if your printer has a Cleveland 
Folding Machine in addition to his other mod- 
ern equipment, you know that he can give you 
good service. 


The Cleveland Folder, in addition to saving a 
lot of valuable time, will also insure your getting 
a first class folding job—a job without waste of 
material. There will be no poor folds, no in- 
jured pieces, and the cost will be less. 


Another feature of the Cleveland—one that you 
will appreciate—is the uniqueness of many of 
the folds that it makes. These, by themselves, 
attract attention and therefore add considerably 
to the pulling power of your campaign literature. 


We want to send you a portfolio of Cleveland 
folds. You will find in them many suggestions 
that you can use—some unique fold ideas that 
will give a touch of individuality to your direct- 
mail advertising. 


A note on your business letterhead will bring 
the portfolio. Write for it now. 


Tye [jevelanofejoine Macuine[o 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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Give constant 
stimulus to sales 


The Brooks Display Container on the 
dealer’s showcase sells its contents stead- 
ily and in larger volume. 

This display container is being employed 
by manufacturers and distributors of a 
wide variety of merchandise. 

It is a superior selling instrument. By 
reason of a patented feature the Brooks 
Display Container sets flat while display- 
ing its contents at the most effective angle. 
It is remarkably strong and attractive. 


Let us design a display container 
for your product 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 





BROOKS container 





Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 


Advertising 
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The Salesmen Who Call on Me 


Pages from the Experience of a Purchaser of Advertising Material 


By a Buyer of Advertising 


\ HEN I hung my uniform in 
a camphor-bag some three 
ars ago, I sat down behind a 
sk, which I have occupied ever 
nee, and went to work. The or- 
nization is unquestionably the 
ider in its field. Its products are 
ld in practically every country 
f the world. Abroad and here, 
ieir names are household words. 

iveryone in the United States 
ises one of the products, or 
related to someone who does. 
ts stock has been a favorite on 

the street for years. Almost every 
magazine and newspaper worthy of 
the name carries some of its ad- 
vertising, at least part of the time. 

\s its advertising manager, I 
am a prospect for tons of fine 
printed matter—for art work— 
for engravings—for electrotypes, 
stereos and mats—for ad compo- 
sition, lantern slides, jewelry 
novelties, stationery, moving pic- 
ture films, map and tack systems, 
photos in quantities, leather goods, 
lithography, advertising signs—all 
these things we use continually. 
Our advertising expenditures dur- 
ng the depression have diminished 
not in the least, and though we buy 
more carefully, we are quite as 
ready to spend as ever. 

If the amount of our purchases 
may be used as a criterion, our ac- 
count in any line allied with ad- 
vertising should be well worth 
having. We pay our bills promptly, 
ind a 2 per cent discount in- 
variably calls forth a check within 
ten days, while many concerns are 
passing up 5 and 10 per cent dis- 
ounts so their bills may hang over 
for three or four months. 

We are easy to do business with 

-too easy perhaps for our own 
welfare. Excuses for delayed de- 
liveries are accepted today with 
juite as good grace as when there 
may have been reason for them. 
Our over-comfortable reception 


room furniture was bought in the 
good old days when a thousand- 
dollar suite was not thought too 
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good a resting place for the coat 
tails and brief cases of visitors. 
Personally, I am quite as ready to 
buy a salesman’s dinner as I am 
to let him pay for mine. I see 
salesmen with the least possible de- 
lay, listen attentively even when 
I know I cannot use their stuff, 
in the hope of finding something 
I may need in the future. And I 
am meek of appearance. 

Everything considered, especially 
when business is slack, I should be 
one of the most called upon adver- 
tising men in New York City. To 
all intents and purposes, every firm 
with anything to sell that will help 
market our products should have 
solicited our business. But they 
have not. Now, I ask you, how in 
the name of Heaven can these 
calamity howlers expect to do busi- 
ness with us if they don’t come 
after it? Were we small fry, or a 
hundred miles from Times Square, 
or had I the reputation of an old 
crab to whom no one could sell, 
I might comprehend. As things 
stand, I simply cannot. 

Whose fault is it if your busi- 
ness is bad? Probably your own. 
If you are head of a business, or 
sales manager, how do you expect 
to get our business without going 
after it? If you are a salesman, 
how in thunder do you expect us 
to buy from you if you never come 
to sell us? 


IDEAS WANTED, BUT FEW MEN SELL 


THEM 


This is not the worst. Of the 
representatives who call, not more 
than 1 per cent are salesmen. Not 
more than one in a hundred pre- 
sents any real reason for buying 
his goods. I am buying from 
someone. Does ethics deter them 
from trying to get the business? 
Not one in 500 approaches me with 
a new idea—and an idea for in- 
creasing business will worm out an 
order quicker than any stimulant 
ever applied. 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELEDO, 


VITREOUS CHINA, ANOS BRAGS A~41403-45 
PLUMBING GOODS 


Nuggles & Brainerd, Ino., 


New York, N. Yo PITTSBURGH, = april 14, 1922 


Gent lemen: 


We have taken to color advertising for two reasons. 
First, because we had exhausted practically every other means of 
reproduction. Second, because of our feeling thet "Standard" 
Plumb ing Fixtures deserved the best. 


Yours very truly, 


STANLARD SANITARY KG. CO. 


ADVERTIS 10 MANAGER 


AMERICAN PIANO COMPANY 


KNABE BUILDING, 
OFFice CF GENERAL MANAGER FietH Ave Cor.39TH Sr. 


NEW YORK. 


Ruggles & Breinard,Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue —a > 
New York, N.Y.’ Way 10th, 1982 


Decr Sirst=- 


We feel we should let you know how very 

much pleased we are with the Color pages which 

are now running in The Quality Group covering 

cur campaign cf publicity for the Ampico. We 

feel that this publicity is most effective and 

our Opinicn is fully supported by our representatives 
all over the country who ere writing us complimenting 
us cn the character of the publicity as well as 

the mediums that’ were selected 


tous or truly 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MonTHLY Harper’s MAGAZINE ScriBners’ MaAGaAziIne 
Century MAGAZINE Review or Reviews Worvpv’s Work 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE 
QUALITY MARKET 


IF you ARE interested 
in selling the 750,000 
Leading Families in 
America— 


Thenthe surest, quick- 
est, most economical 
way to sell them is by 
a smashing campaign 
of Color pages in 


THE QUALITY GROUP 
Atlantic Monthly 
Century Magazine 
Harper's. Magazine 
Review of Reviews 
Scribner's Magazine 


World's Work 


@ 
Ruggles & Brainard inc. 
Color Pages 


200 PPT AVERYS 
Mae vom 


(See next page) 
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Color advertisements are remembered 


ALL COLOR WORK BY 
ZEESE-WILKINSON Co., INc. 
Color Plate Engravers & Color Printers 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N, Y. 
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@ . 
Ruggles & Brainard Inc. 
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6’ Per Family 
Per Year 


That’s all it costs to domi- 
nate THE QUALITY MARKET. 


Imagine your powerful 
Color page each month in 
six magazines, for twelve 
months — seventy-two (72) 


Color pages in all. 


That isa smashing campaign? 


You will certainly saturate 
the minds of all the people 
in the 750,000 Leading 
Families in America. 
Your Color pages will com- 
mand their attention. 


@ 


Ruggles & Brainard 
Color Pages ” 
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What is wrong with a firm that 
vill send out a representative who 
does not. know his own line—who 
knows less about his business than 
| do—who thinks his message de- 
livered when he has chirped about 
plant and service and personal at- 
‘tention? What is wrong with a 
fellow who calls to sell printing 
with a bag of dirty samples, or 
engraving with a mouthful of 
meaningless nothings about a good 
Ben Day man, or swift footed 
messenger boys? 

These people aren’t salesmen. 

They don’t get business because 
they don’t deserve it. They know 
nothing about the salesmanship 
that sells. The last of the old 
school which sold through good 
fellowship disappeared with the 
advent of prohibition. Who fills 
their places? Order takers, clerks 
and bookkeepers out of regular 
jobs. 
' Listen to some of them, you 
sales managers who complain of 
bad business, and send poor men 
out to bring in good business. 

A printing salesman came in the 
other day and nonchalantly told 
me he never showed samples—his 
firm’s reputation was enough. And 
though I have not missed an issue 
of the advertising or printing 
trade journals for the last three 
years, I had never heard of him 
or his firm before he sent in his 
card, 


ARE THESE REASONS FOR BUYING? 


An engraving house representa- 
tive came to inform me that his 
house had established a plant near 
my office. “Being near,” he said, 
“I can give you real service. 
Won't you have a cigar? Phe 
We do color work, too, regular 
sharks on color work, you bet... . 
Why don’t you come down and 
visit our plant? . . . Just a few 
blocks away. . . . I can give you 
fine service. . . . All I want is a 
trial, that’ll show you.” 

An advertising agent’s represen- 
tative tried to round us up by con- 
fidentially telling me that the 
agency we were using was all 
right, in its way, but that it was 
headed for the wall. I think they 
had all the leading magazines on 
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file, too (just like a library), copy 
writers, and everything. 

Another lad has had three con- 
nections since his first solicitation. 
The first time I met him, he looked 
at my kind face and told me the 
troubles of a printing salesman. 
On his next visit he disclosed what 
a horrible lot his employers were. 
Before long he admitted that he 
couldn’t get business except by 
soothing palms with 3x7 sheets of 
engraved bond paper. Had I 
thought he was suggesting any- 
thing, I’d have kicked him out then 
and there. A while later he told 
the same story for another house. 
Finally I helped him land a job 
with a firm specializing in paper 
boxes. We don’t use them. 

One bird showed some samples 
of offset printing done for a few 
of our lowliest competitors. It 
was wonderful stuff—on his own 
confession. Surely we could use 
some with all the lines we had to 
advertise. I’d bought better than 
he has ever consciously ~een, but 
I sent him away without express- 
ing my thoughts. Suicide notices 
in the press have a depressing 
effect on me. 

We have what we _ consider 
blamed good reasons for prefer- 
ring electros for our distributor 
campaigns. I tried to buy some 
from a salesman who chanced in 
the day a new order was hanging 
fire. I had a devil of a job to 
keep him from selling me stereos. 
Finally he consented to give a price 
on what I wanted. Fortunately it 
was too high. I think he meant 
to send stereos anyway. 

These are typical examples. 
With the exception of the first, all 
were representatives of leading 
houses—mostly of houses whose 
advertising I had read and liked. 
Had they sent real salesmen to see 
me, every one of them should be 
handling some of our business. As 
it is, they are probably wondering 
why business is so poor. 

Aside from their inability as 
salesmen, most of these represen- 
tatives seem to believe that two or 
three resultless calls signify that 
business isn’t to be had. How any- 
one whom I have never seen be- 
fore, who represents a firm which 
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has never done a bit of work for 
me, can expect to walk away with 
an order for even a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of advertising ma- 
terial after two brief visits, I don’t 
know. 

Perhaps I am a nut, but before 
I risk a chunk of my much fought 
for budget, I want to know what I 
am going to get in return. I can 
get an idea from samples, some- 
times, but even when they are 
good, I admit I’m not too anxious 
to buy. 

“Glad to hear from you,” said a 
printing salesman who handled a 
job for me over a year ago, 
“haven’t heard from you in a long 
time. Business is rotten,” he 
volunteered in reply to my ques- 
tion, “too spotty. Good today and 
poor tomorrow.” He said the 
same thing six months ago—the 
last time I had seen him. I wanted 
a reprint and told him so. Two 
weeks have elapsed since he gave 
sme the price, but I haven't heard 
from him since. He'll probably be 
much surprised if I ask him to 
send the plates to another printer 
one of these days. But why not? 
The other man has evinced a desire 
to do the job—the first apparently 
doesn’t care whether he does it or 
not. 

So it happens that an almost 
unheard of printery is turning out 
millions of catalogues for us to 
the exclusion of many far better 
known shops. Our _ twelve-color 
posters are going year after year 
to an expensive lithographer be- 
cause a salesman who was also a 
gentlemen sold me on his outfit be- 
fore I learned how good it was. 
No real engraving salesman has 
ever called on me. Is it remark- 
able then that I buy my plates 
from a chap who has about the 
same domestic woes that I have? 

One and two call men, men who 
don’t know what they are selling, 
ordeg takers, hand shakers, knock- 
ers, men who can’t give one lone- 
some reason why one should buy 
from them—look over your sales 
force and see if these aren’t some 
of the reasons why your business 
is slow. 

I do not have occasion to buy 
from high priced specialty sales- 
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men. Probably there are mai 
good men selling good lines in the 
right way. But if the manuf: 
turers of lines that are supposed 
help sell goods cannot get m 
good enough to sell their oy 
wares, they cannot fairly expec 
business. 

Depending upon the buye 
acumen is a poor way of selli 
goods. If first-class men cannot 
be had at the price you can pay, 
then the men available must he 
trained. I can think of no better 
investment than properly training 
the men who tell your story. We 
are entering—have already entered 
—a new commercial era. In al- 
most every line, production capa- 
city is far ahead of present de- 
mand. But there are few lines 
which have not far. greater 
potentialities than have yet been 
dreamed of. 

If these markets are to be de- 
veloped, salesmen must be taught 
to sell. They must be taught how 
to create a desire for their wares. 
Finally, they must learn to make 
prospects want to buy from them. 
Selling means hard work, but 
neither I nor any other careful 
buyer will purchase without first 
being properly sold—on the man, 
his goods, and the house back of 
both. 

Perhaps our few hundred thou- 
sand dollars of business amounts 
to little. But our purchases, -with 
those of a few others who also 
feel that their trade is worthy of 
first-class solicitation, may be the 
difference between success and 
failure for many sales organiza- 
tions in the long pull ahead. 


Wisconsin Bank Distributes 
Free Seeds 


The United States National Bank, 
Superior, Wis., in a newspaper adver 
tisement advises that it will distribute 
free seeds for vegetable gardens t 
school children and also give watercress 
seed to fishermen for their favor ite 
streams and lakes. 


Massachusetts Rug Accoun 
with New York Agency 


The Bozart Rug-+Company, Spring 
field, Mass.. has placed its account with 
Sheridan, Shawhan & Sheridan, I)« 
New York advertising agency. 
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ETHRIDGE 
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UEER, isn’t it. An 
O advertiser will not 
hesitate to contract for fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of 
space at regular rates, but 
will. throw up his hands in 


holy horror when asked to 
pay a few hundred dollars ex- 


tra for first-class illustrations 
to insure that space. If you 
heard of a man who carried 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of merchandise without 
insurance you would say 
he was weak-witted. And 
you would be quite right. 


The Best in 
Advertising 
Illustration 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


New York CHICAGO 
25 E. 26th Street 203 So. Dearborn St. 
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Advertise Children’s Underwear 
and Stockings in 


CHILD LEFE 


*. 


Prd your sales message right to the re- 
ceptive ears of a mother by advertising in 
“Child Life.” Every month in more than 
60,000 better class American homes mothers 
read “Child Life” to their kiddies. Talk chil- 
dren’s underwear and stockings to the mother 
when her mind is intent upon the children at 
her side. 


The type of mother that reads “Child Life” 
to her children is the first to appreciate good 
merchandise. She demands comfort and 
health for the little bodies in her care. She 
insists, besides, that underwear and stockings 
shall give durable service. “Child Life” is 
a remarkably good medium for advertising 
children’s underwear and stockings and all 
else that kiddies wear and wear out. ditior 
was | 


Write today for rates, additional sistas 
information and a copy of “Child dema 


Life” to look over. cheap 
cess ¢ 


Th 
tend 


Published by qualit 
Rann MGNatty & Company cana 


536 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO “chen 
furnit 

Largest Publishers of order 
Books for Children prsone 


manu: 
vith | 
to me 


Mothers who select read we, 


“CHILD LEFE’ to their children) | 


ducers 
facturi 
lan °¢ 
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Rebuilding a Market That Started 
at the Wrong End 


Davenport Bed Manufacturers Join in Co-operative Advertising to Remove 
Buying Resistance Produced by Much Haste after Volume 


By G. A. Nichols 


*T*HE davenport bed has become 
the Sunkist orange of the fur- 
niture business. It has been singled 
out as the subject of some wide- 
spread educational advertising so 
that it may have the place in con- 
sumer acceptance that it has been 
denied through a combination of 
rather peculiar circumstances. The 
advertising, unique among associa- 
tion efforts, both for its size and 
the problem it will attempt to 
solve, will be carried forward by 
the Davenport Bed Makers of 
America, formed by eighty-three 
leading manufacturers after two 
years of research and preparation. 
In seeking an outlet for the 
davenport bed when it first came 
on the market, the manufacturers 


began at the top and built down. 
That is to say, they began at once 
to strive for volume before creat- 
ing a condition of general consumer 


acceptance. And, as generally 
is the case under similar con- 
ditions, they soon found the market 
was taking the course of least re- 
sistance. It was producing a 
demand for the lower grade and 
cheaper davenport beds far in ex- 
cess of that for the quality article. 
The manufacturers did not in- 
tend it that way at all. They had 
quality merchandise as well as the 
other kind. But events moved so 
rapidly that the davenport bed be- 
came identified with the so-called 
“cheap” market. The instalment 
furniture houses and retail mail- 
order concerns pushed the lower- 
priced lines vigorously. The 
manufacturers naturally responded 
vith the class of goods necessary 
to meet this great outlet. The 
proposition quickly became so one- 
ided that the quality davenport 
ied’s identity was submerged. 
Five or six years ago large pro- 
ducers such as the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chicago, the Pull- 
nan Couch Co., of Chicago, the 


Northfield Co. of Sheybogan, 
Wis., S. Karpen & Bros., of 
Chicago and the Streit Manufac- 
turing Co., of Cincinnati, began to 
see the way things were drifting. 
Through aggressive salesmanship 
they secured a foothold in the 
quality market. Retail furniture 
stores catering to high-class trade 
and medium-class department 
stores were induced to stock them. 
But a certain number of depart- 
ment stores that are considered 
leaders would not touch the article 
on account of its lack of quality 
demand. Then came along the 
housing shortage. Thousands of 
families in the cities had to 
“double up” in apartments because 
of the lack of accommodations and 
also because they could not pay the 
high rentals demanded. Many 
people in the “quality” trade classi- 
fication moved to smaller apart- 
ments. This brought about a big 
demand for davenport beds of all 
classes and gave the manufac- 
turers an advantage which they 
now propose to consolidate by 
means of the association advertis- 
ing effort. 


ADVERTISING MUST BE EDUCATIONAL 


From the general acceptance of 
the davenport bed brought about 
by housing conditions it would 
seem that utility was the article’s 
primary appeal. And it is only 
natural under this condition that 
it should be regarded as something 
for emergency use. Also, through 
failure ,to sell the quality trade 
first, there attaches to the daven- 
port bed something of the preju- 
dice a woman instinctively feels 
toward any piece of convertible 
furniture. 

Some regard the possession cf a 
piece of furniture with a bed con- 
cealed in it as an admission of 
limited means or evidence of in- 
ability to acquire or maintain more 
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room and adequate furnishings. 

This feeling was manifested long 
before davenport beds were made. 
Out in the country district large 
families living in small houses sub- 
mitted to crowding and discomfort 
so the “front room” might not be 
profaned by having a bed in it. 
The old-fashioned sofa—the kind 
that, spread out in bed form, had 
a hump in the centre that seemed 
to be fully a foot high—was used 
as a makeshift. But the country 
housekeeper was careful not to talk 
about the dual nature of her 
sofa. 

The same prejudice has been in- 
herited by the davenport bed. Yet 
the results of a questionnaire sent 
to 6,000 women by the association 
shows the prejudice is not at all 
inherent. 

MARKETING PLAN REVAMPED 


“It has come,” says Randolph 
Branner, campaign manager of the 
Idavenport Bed .Makers, “because 
the davenport bed never has been 
sold, generally speaking, to people 
who make vogue. Consequently 
it is a common thing for the 
average everyday purchaser of a 
davenport to imagine she _ has 
bought something that is not to be 
talked about or shown with pride. 
She is somewhat in the position of 
a woman who purchases some 
furniture on the instalment plan 
and likes to have it delivered to 
her house in a truck on which the 
firm’s name does not appear, not 
wanting the neighbors to know 
where she bought it. She is per- 
fectly willing for her callers to 
forget about the davenport being a 
combination piece. If they do not 
know it she is not going to tell 
them. A foolish and unfounded 
prejudice? Yes. But it exists 
just the same and the only 
way to remove it is to sell the 
people on the davenport bed. This 
would not have been necessary had 
the marketing process been re- 
versed. The acceptance of the bet- 
ter class of trade must be secured 
and then the davenport bed will 
come into its own.” 

“If the people don’t want the 
davenport bed, why don’t the 
manufacturers quit making it?” I 
asked Mr. Branner. “These big 
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manufacturers certainly can pu 
out articles for which there woul: 
be consumer acceptance. Furnitur 
is furniture and profit is profit 
Why then stick to the davenpor 
bed?” 

“Also why quit making ai 
article of tremendous potentia 
distribution just because it wa 
marketed wrong in the beginning‘ 
replied Mr. Branncr. “The daven 
port bed, with its new methods o 
manufacture, is a highly desirab! 
piece of furniture. It is somethin; 
people will buy eagerly once thei 
initial prejudice is broken dow 
We are going to sell the davenpor 
bed idea.” 

The investigation among dealer, 
and the retail trade showed that 
the davenport bed’s two main com 
petitors in the furniture store ar 
the day bed and the regular daven 
port. This is due largely to dealer 
influence. Many good sized dealers 
make davenport beds to order, 
buying the frame from some local 
woodworker. Another reason they 
do not exert themselves in behali 
of the manufactured article is th 
thought that it might interfer 
with bed sales. If a woman can 
be sold a regular davenport and 
a day bed why then sell her a 
davenport bed that might kill th« 
day bed sale? 

“Obviously,” said Mr. Branner, 
“the situation calls for some edu- 
cational advertising that will dig- 
nify the davenport bed. We ar 
going to let people know that it 
is a beautiful piece of overstuffed 
furniture that ‘serves by day and 
by night.’ We are going to edu 
cate people to a point that they 
may know the bed feature of th: 
article, owing to improved methods 
of manufacture, cannot be noticed 
unless it is opened out.” 

A series of page’ advertisements, 
already started in national maga- 


zines, will carry educational copy 


throughout. There will not be the 
slightest effort to camouflage th: 
combination idea. It will be em 
phasized, in fact. But—and her: 
is the big feature—the people wi!! 
be told that “only in purpose does 
the modern davenport bed re 
semble the earlier pieces that lack 
the smartness of line, the harmon: 
of design and color and th: 
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Territory 


for Business-Getters 


Wisconsin is a big part of the 
great Middle West, the center of 
business America. 


This is recognized as the prize 
territory for national advertisers 
who are increasing sales in 1922. 
It possesses the three essentials of a 
productive market— 


Location—Wisconsin has thirty 
principal markets with  metro- 
politan needs. Each is connected 
with the main national arteries of 
trade by unsurpassed railway and 
transportation facilities. 


Standing — Wisconsin 
has more than 1,000 substantial 
banks and trust companies with 
savings deposits of $711,860,000. 


Financial 


the business 
in isconsin? A complete campaign in 
the thirty papers may be placed with one 
minimum cost and effort. Write for full 
information today. 


Wisconsin Daily 
NewspaperLeague 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


\re you getting your share of 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 
Beaver Dam Citizen 
Berlin Journal 
Beloit News 
Chippewa Herald 

Leader 
Eau Claire { nll 
Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 
Kenosha News 
LaCrosse Tribune and Leader-Press 
Manitowoc Herald-News 


Business Resources—The terri- 
tory influenced by the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League holds 
nearly one-half million well-paid 
workers. The valuation of manu- 
factured products exceeds $310,- 
000,000 annually. Diversity of in- 
dustry balances business and makes 
greater relative prosperity in Wis- 
consin. 


Pick Wisconsin above all mar- 
kets—and concentrate your adver- 
tising in papers of the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League. Only 
in this way can you economically 
direct the purchases of the thirty 
massed markets—the greatest buy- 
ing power in Wisconsin—the vital 
territory for business-getters. 


Marinette Eagle-Star 
Merrill Herald 
Monroe Times 


-Democrat 


Stevens Point Journal 
Stonghton Courier-Hub 
Superior Telegram 
Watertown Times 
Waukesha Freeman 
Wausau Record-Herald 
Wisconsin Rapids Tribune 
Wisconsin State Journal 
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Its Character emphasizes 
executive responsibility 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINES OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 


ANISH BOND meets requirements 
where high quality and moderate 
price are essential considerations. 


Its stock is prepared from selected 
rags, washed, cooked and bleached in the 
purest artesian well water. Through 
every process—from the rag-shredder to 
the Dandy Roll that water-marks it with 
the seal of quality—the most improved 
equipment and seasoned skill are employed. 


Danish Bond is sold in white and in 
ten colors—which makes it adaptable to 
a wide variety of folder, broadside and 
other direct advertising printing. 


Pisime Paper Co 


ee 
UNIFORMITY 


Bed 

deal 
DANISH BOND aaa 
EXECUTIVE stand. 
CABINET furnit 


This convenient, A) 
dust-proof con- f . 
tainer holds a 
250 sheets of show! 
Danish Bond dealer 
with envelopes ‘} 

to match. A “ares 
splendid _ sales- sent | 
maker for the maint: 
printer to use S 
with business he a 
executives, mer- prise, 
chants, doctors rhe o 


_— — and other pro- wee: 
DANISH LINEN fessional men. uys § 


DANISH LEDGER : A post card will trom 
DANISH KASHMIR COVER bring you full haps p 
DANISH INDEX BRISTOL particulars. | er ic 


Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the can 
re 


B. D. RISING PAPER COMPANY he ha 
Housatonic, Mass. Whi 
ssoci: 

four 
iakes 
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xurious softness now combined 

ith mechanical simplicity.” 

Every advertisement will invite 

-ople to “send for our handsome 

ochure.” The first edition of 

is unique book which at the time 
writing is just going on the 
ess, contains sixty-four models 
davenport beds ranging from 

he expensive kind down to those 
virchased pre- -eminently for beds. 
The story is told mainly by pic- 
ture. The illustrations are grouped 
in sections and include periods— 

Sheraton, Heppelwhite and so on. 
The copy introduction to each sec- 
tion is a brief statement to the 
effect that davenport beds can be 
purchased in any period desired to 
fit in harmoniously with the fur- 
nishings of a home. 

No prices are mentioned and no 
name of any manufacturer. The 
book does not contain the slightest 
clew to where any of the models 
can be purchased. Its purpose is 
to get over an idea and to serve 
the double purpose of educating 
the ultimate customer and of 
showing the retailer the desira- 
bility of giving the davenport bed 
a decent opportunity in his stock. 


TO PERSUADE DEALERS OF THE 
OPPORTUNITY FOR SALES 


The organizers of the Davenport 
Bed Makers are convinced that 
dealer apathy has a great deal to 
do with the present lack of under- 
standing relative to that class of 
furniture. 

A woman goes into the average 
furniture store and asks to be 
shown a davenport bed. The 
dealer probably has only two or 
three in stock and these may repre- 
sent the characterless kind made 
mainly with the bed idea in view. 
She asks, probably with some sur- 
prise, if this is all the store has. 
[he outcome generally is that she 
huys something else and goes away 
from the store absolutely and per- 
haps permanently unsold. She gets 


her idea of the article from the 


meager stock the dealer has and 
rom the indifferent way in which 
e handles the selling proposition. 
When a woman gets one of the 
association books with its sixty- 
four illustrations representing 
iakes in all the popular periods, 
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she will know davenport beds have 
a range that she had no idea 
existed. The dealer with his two 
or three offerings will be shown 
up in rather an unfavorable con- 
trast. The book will be an edu- 
cation in merchandise for his cus- 
tomers and if he would appear 
well before them he must have 
goods in accordance. 

Plenty of educational advertis- 
ing will be sent to the retailers 
direct. The association will co- 
operate, with him to the end that 
he may use his local newspapers 
and direct-mail methods in identi- 
fying his store with the national 
campaign. The educational work 
will be carried on mainly by the 
individual manufacturer through 
his salesmen, but the association 
will advise and help whenever 
necessary. 

Specialty salesmen will be used 
by most of the manufacturers in 
the association. These are trained 
men who will work directly on the 
retail trade through the local 
store much after the methods used 
by the kitchen cabinet manufac- 
turers. The individual manufac- 
turers of course will vary some- 
what in the way they stir up 
business for the dealer. But the 
association is urging on its mem- 
bers the use of a _ standardized 
window demonstration system. 

“It is an interesting fact,” says 
Mr. Branner, “that any article of 
furniture that requires motion to 
operate it absolutely must be 
demonstrated in public if the best 
selling results are to follow. 
Prospective customers must be 
convinced of the convenience, ease 
and accuracy of the movable parts 
of whatever article is being 
offered. This is why our members 
are going to make so much of the 
window demonstration idea.” 

The financing of the Davenport 
Bed Makers of America is done 
automatically. The Seng Company 
of Chicago, manufacturer of fur- 
niture hardware, supplies to the 
manufacturers a patented device 
known as the revolving seat. 
This really is the thing that makes 
possible the bed part of the daven- 
port and is built into the furniture 
by the individual manufacturer 
according to his wishes. All mem- 
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bers of the association use the 
revolving type of seat, and for 
each one purchased from Seng, 
a certain amount goes into the 
advertising fund. With eighty- 
three leading manufacturers co- 
operating, it is easy to see what a 
large and ambitious affair the edu- 
cational advertising effort is. 

All members are competitors. 
They carry on their individual ad- 
vertising and selling activities 
absolutely independent of each 
other. Any member makes what 
he pleases and is the sole judge 
as to the price he will charge. 
The advertising cost is designed 
to sell davenport beds in gen- 
eral and the davenport bed idea 
particularly. His mame _ never 
is mentioned in the association’s 
advertising. He merely con- 
tributes his share to the expense 
of building up the right method of 
marketing. It is strictly up to him 
to gain his share of the benefits 
that come through any improve- 
ment in people's attitude. 


“International Interpreter” 
Appointments 


The International Interpreter, New 
York, has made the following appoint- 
ments: Paul Harvey, formerly advertis- 
ing representative of the Christian 
Science Monitor, advertising director; 
Fred W. Janvrin, Brookline, Mass.. 
New England representative; Wheeler & 
Northrup, Chicago, Middle West repre- 
sentatives; Alden F. Potter, San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific Coast representative, and 
Reed & Woodall, London representatives. 


Joins Chicago Staff of New 
York “World” 


Joseph N. Morency has just been 
added to the staff of the New York 
World, Chicago office. Mr. Morency 
was formerly with the Chicago office of 
Hoard’s Dawyman and Better Farming 
and Chicago newspapers. 


San Francisco Has New Engi- 


neering Publication 
The Stanley Journal of Machinery, 
monthly, made its initial appearance 
with the May issue. It is published in 
San Francisco. Frank A. Stanley is 
editor and J. G. Bray is _ business 
manager. 


Robert Fish, formerly assistant secre 
tary of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce, is now advertising man 
ager for the Lightolier Company, New 
York. 
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Now American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association 


Wholesale Grocer 
Association, at its convention in S 
Louis, unanimously adopted a resol 
tion to change its name to the Amer 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Associatio: 
J. H. McLaurin was elected president 
‘or the thirteenth consecutive year. 

In his address, President McLauri1 
condemned bonuses to salesmen an! 
free deals. He also told the wholesale 
grocers that they had no more right to 
take a cash discount after the time ha‘ 
expired than they had to take the mone 
out of the pockets of a manufacture 
when he was asleep. He _ strongl, 
urged the association to take definit: 
action in favor of insisting that manu 
facturers prepay freight. He also r 
quested the jobbers to concern then 
selves with the future of the reta:! 
grocer, adding that the chain store must 
be combated through the retail groce: 

The association now has a net men 
bership of 2,023. 


John Doe and Jane Doe Travel 
Separately 


A new feature has been included in 
the service of the Chicago & Alton Rai! 
road which is being advertised in news 
papers. 

“John Doe” and “Jane Doe” Pull! 
mans are being run in which passengers 
are either all men or all women. The 
sleepers have washrooms at both ends 
of the car and offer greater comfort 
and privacy to the occupants. 

The company is operating 

“stag” sleepers to and from 
and St. Louis. 


The Southern 


through 
Chicago 


” to Have English 
Edition 

Scribner's Magazine is to be published 
in an English edition which is to con 


tain the same reading and advertising 
matter as the American edition and, it is 


“Scribner’s 


planned, will include an English adver 

tising section. The new edition will 
be published simultaneously with the 
American edition. A London office of 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons has been estab 
lished with Charles Kingsley as manager 


New “20 Mule Team 
Products” 


The Pacific Coast Borax Company is 
marketing two new products, “20 Mul 
Team Borax Dishwashing Powder” an 
“20 Mule Team Borax Washing Machin« 
Soap.” Sheridan, Shawhan & Sher 
dan, Inc., New York advertising agenc 
has the account. Newspapers and mag 
zines are being used. 


New Breakfast Food 


“Pep,” a new breakfast food, is beir 
advertised in the newspapers by T! 
Battle Creek Food Company, Batt!e 
Creek, Mich. 
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Chessy 


MORNING EDITION 


ANY of the conspicuous advertising successes 
of recent years have been accompanied by 
the steady pop of exploded theories. None 

of the latter has gone off with a louder bang than 
the age old superstition about “class circulation.” 

It used to be that the advertiser who desired to 
keep his merchandise strictly confidential, because he 
thought that it cost more than the “mass” would pay, 
centered all his expenditures in newspapers and mag- 
azines of small circulation, with the inevitable result 
that when the war and its succeeding period of re- 
adjustment brought about a vast shifting of national 
wealth he found several millions of perfectly well- 
to-do folks who had never heard of his product. 

A glance through any of the confessedly “class mediums” of 
a decade ago reveals a staggering mortality among manufac- 
turers who advertised to please themselves rather than to reach 
new customers for their products. 

THE WORLD strikes the dominant newspaper note in a city 
that is just now erecting 100,000 new homes after having spent 
nearly $300,000,000 in building operations a year ago. Any 
attempt to estimate the value of the manufactured articles, all 
capable of being profitably advertised, destined to go into these 
homes would be futile. 

The buying impulse, once aroused, knows no bounds of 
“class” save the extremes of great wealth or of deep poverty. 
Savings banks have never been a recourse of the rich, yet the 
savings institutions of New York State during the year 1921 
increased their deposits $163,500,000—a vast fund laid away 
against a return to normal prices, not by the wealthy but by 
what theorists have pleased to call the “mass.” 

This nest-egg is in the process of being hatched in the shape 
of increased merchandise turnovers in every line of trade. Its 
expenditure is being shaped by the advertising of broad-visioned 
manufacturers who have never lost sight of the fact that their 
profits came from numbers—the greater the audience the 
larger the sales. 


She CHARA sWiorid 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 
352,852 609,290 300,740 
4. B.C. Annual Audit, 1921 


Mallers Building Pulitzer Building Ford Building 
Chicago New York Detroit 
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INCE 1912, this organization has 
handled the advertising of The L. S. 
Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., the world’s 

largest tool makers. 

During the ten years that we have served 
this client we have prepared and placed 
over 3,000 different advertisements in 
Trade and General Publications. 

In every single instance, the same microm- 
eter accuracy, the finish and quality that 
have made the reputation of Starrett Tools, 
have been demanded—and delivered—in 
the text and illustration of their advertising. 
The value to you of such attention to de- 
tail is suggested by the history and growth 
of this account. We’d like an opportunity 
to tell you the particulars. 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 
60 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wilted Collar 
Selling 











(Continued from page 6) 
first big outing of the season. 
Pe ple will buy beans for picnics, 
boating trips, motor trips, camping, 
house-parties and the family table.” 
The Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, Rochester, advertise: 


Ger ALL tHe Joys 
Vacation Howps In 
STorE For You 
On the Way to Camp 
If you go by auto a 
Tycos Auto- Altimeter 

n the cowl of your car , 
and a compass in your 
pocket will tell you the 
altitude, predict tomor- 
row’s weather, give you 
lirections. 

In Camp 

In camp, a Tycos 
House Thermometer 
will give you the tem- 
perature at all times. 

A Tycos Aneroid 
Barometer will indicate 
weather conditions in 





these chains surprisingly reasonable in 


mometer thrown in the 
lake will tell how cold 
the water is when you 
take the morning 


Bele Chains 


sw King Se 


plunge. 
\ Taylor Oven Ther- <a ) -_ 


mometer will help in 
taking uncertainty and 
lrudgery out of baking. 
\ Tycos Candy Ther- 
meter with tested 
recipes will enable you 
to make special dishes, 
lesserts and candies. 
A Tycos Fever Ther- 
neter will be a first 
id in real or fancied 
lIness. 


Fee metal See OP 6 Smee 


On Trips from Camp 


When you leave camp for favorite fish- 
ng grounds or on hikes through un- 
charted woods, carry a Taylor Compass 
to know where you go and wear a Tycos 
Pedometer to tell you how far you go. 

Simply write “Send me, without obli- 
gation, literature that tells how Tycos 
and Taylor Vacation Helps Assure Ail 
the Joys Vacation Holds for Me.” 
Black, 


Bauer & of Chicago, 


change the featured uses of Tirro, 
a mending tape, with the season. 
At the present moment illustra- 
tions show how golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, garden hose, and similar 
articles of summer 


use may be 
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Ash your yeweler about the Summons 


R. Ff SIMMONS COMPANY 
Artieboro, Massachuser 
RF Semmens On of Canada, Led 

8 Terence 


SIMMONS 
CHAINS 


WATCH CHAINS NEED NOT BE DIS- 
CARDED WITH THE VEST WHEN 
WARM WEATHER ARRIVES 
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fixed with Tirro. During winter 
an entirely different set of uses 
receive attention. 

Armour & Company in the cur- 
rent month’s advertising of Ar- 
mour’s Star Boiled Ham says: 
“Buy the ‘Ham What Am’ for 
Picnics and Cold Suppers. ~ 

“You'll want Star Ham, the 
‘Ham What Am,’ in this con- 
venient form, ready to serve at any 


meal—and for June 
picnics, outings and 
he right 
WATCH 


cold suppers.” 
The L. E. Water- 
CHAIN 
for 


man Company heads 
SUMMER 


its current advertise- 

ment: “Waterman’s 
DAYS 
= 


Ideal Fountain Pen, 
Your Vacation Com- 
panion.” There is 
a picture of a canoe- 
ing scene and then: 
“Just imagine the 
joy and freedom of 
being able to do all 
your necessary writ- 
ing out of doors, 
away from stuffy 
rooms and -gummy 
ink wells. 

“Take Water- 
man’s Ideal with 
you and discover 
how its great con- 
venience and abso- 
lute reliability make 
handwriting a pleas- 
ure, instead of a 
pore.” Ideas and 
advertising of this 
sort have helped to 
lengthen the foun- 
tain pen season from 
the Christmas sea- 
son alone through the dog days 
and beyond. 

Then there is Frostilla, made by 
the Frostilla Company, Elmira, 
N. Y. For forty-seven years the 
company was a non-advertiser. In 
1921 the first campaign was run. 
One of the reasons prompting the 
adoption of an advertising pro- 
gramme was that summer sales of 
Frostilla were small compared to 
those of other seasons. Hot weather 
uses were practically limited to 
sunburn. Today we find the com- 
pany advertising its summer uses 
as follows: 
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The Summer sun in one day will 
scorch and dry the most beautiful skin 
if care is not taken, Every woman 
should use _ Frostilla regularly all 
through the Summer months, for it 
soothes away all smart of sunburn and 
keeps the skin soft, smooth and r-diant. 

When you powder use Frostilla—it 
keeps the powder on longer. Used after 
every bathing of the hands, it will kecp 
them in their best condition. Frostilla 
has many uses—it is really delightful. 
You will like its delicate fragrance, its 
fresh, cooling touch, 


Pancakes, in the maker’s mind 
at least, in the old days were asso- 
ciated almost entirely with frosty 
mornings. 

The pancake flour market was 
always considered a seasonal prop- 
osition. They were supposedly 
eaten only during the winter 
months since they made a heavy 
dish. The Ekenberg Company, 
maker of Teco self-raising pancake 
flour has aimed to take the sting 
out of this superstition. Its sum- 
mer advertising dwells on the fact 
that pancakes need not be heavy 
and are good eating regardless of 
what the thermometer registers. 
Teco has further sought to extend 
the season by advertising the flour 
during summer months in outdoor 
and sport magazines because flap- 
jacks and campers are considered 
as being inseparable. 

Eveready Flashlights will be in 
large demand in summer due to 
the company’s policy of featuring 
vacation uses. 

It is not generally realized to 
what extent gifts are made during 
summer. Candy, of course, is 
merely one of a hundred articles, 
the stay-at-homes send to those 
who are away. Toys, for instance, 
are sent to the youngsters spend- 
ing the summer at the seashore 
or mountains. These include 
sand pails, swings, boats, toy 
wicker furniture, rubber dolls, 
wheel-barrows, see-saws, etc. 

Manufacturers of dresses find 
they can advertise a certain style 
dress as a house dress in the win- 
ter, and by simply changing the 
name to porch dress in summer, 
create an additional season. 

Of the thousands of young men 
who go camping each year, most 
discard their straw hats before 
leaving and substitute a cap. The 
cap manufacturers do not seem to 
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be aware of this, or, at least tl 
do not seem to be making any 
tempt to develop the market. 

A short time back, when swe 
ers were mentioned, the lig 
flimsy kind worn by women on 
were considered. How about r:: 
heavy sweaters, used by both n 
and women? Drop into any car 
particularly in the evening, a 
you will find nine out of ten 
the inhab:tants wearing some s 
of sweater. Even mackinaws fin 
big sales in the summer, especia'! 
in the Great Lakes district. 1 
Buffalo stores maintain mackin« 
window displays all summer as 
reminder to Great Lake touri 
that cold weather may be expect 
on the lakes. A retail clothier 
Harrisburg, Pa., ran a special s 
of sweaters during spring. TI! 
week of the sale was exceptiona 
warm. Yet he succeeded in d 
posing of seventy-five dozen at 
total price of $7,000. 

It is not at all unusual for men 
to purchase a cheap watch before 
going away on their vacations 
Toilet articles are also a necessary 


part of every summer trip. 
Consider the automobile tourist 
Car owners who do not take some 
sort of trip at least once during 
summer are few and far between 


When a camping trip is mad 
here are some of the items wh ch 
an article in Outing lists as 
necessary: 

Tents, beds and bedding, heavy un 
derclothing, wool stockings or 
breeches, boots (rubber boots), ol 
shirts, two caps, sweater, raincoat. 

Ration list for one person per week 
Butter, baking powder, bacon, beans, 
cornmeal, coffee, fats (lard, etc.),- meat 
(fresh), milk, potatoes, prunes, rice, 
sugar, salt, sweets, tea, tomatoes, wheat 
flour. 

Cooking utensils: Seven-quart cooking 
pot, nine-quart cooking pot, eleven quart 
cooking pot, two coffee pots, two fry 
pans, four pint bowls, salt and pepper 
holders, four pint cups, four plates, f: 
forks, four knives, four teaspoons, f: 
tablespoons. 

Stove. 

Camp axe, saw, compass, spade 
shovel, rope, mosquito netting, flashlig 
candle, knife. 


socks 


Some of these articles requ 
special design or packing for ca 
use. One manufacturer, recogn 
ing this, is producing a conc 
trated sugar pill. One to a cup | 
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Trutn is the soul of a 
good advertisement. For 
twenty-three years it has 
been our privilege to tell 
the truth about articles 
of merit. The success of 
our clients is reflected 
in the growth of our 
opportunities. 


RANKIN 


re dvertising | 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . SAN FRANCISCO 
AKRON, 0. WASHINGTON, D.C. TORONTO, CANADA 
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sufficient for anybody. He is also 
selling compressed tea. There are 
many opportunities along this line. 

The Kenwood Mills, Albany, 
N. Y., originally produced tweeds 
and the wide, soft woolen felts 
used as continuous belting in paper 
mills. One winter a Kenwood 
employee begged a short length of 
this soft woolen felt and took it 
home for use as a bed blanket. 
The news spread and soon all em- 
ployees were doing likewise. Even 
nearby residents took up the idea. 
Then the company recognized its 
possibilities and proceeded to 
manufacture a full line of all-wool 
blankets. 

Later on a hunter used the wool 
felt belting as a wrapping while 
lying in wait for game. Other 
outdoor enthusiasts heard of it 
and the mill began receiving in- 
quiries and orders. Sleeping bags 
were made. Now Kenwood issues 
a complete line of what is called: 
“Kenwood Outdoor Comfort 
Products.” 

When the change in _ season 
merely causes a change in the lo- 
cation from which demand origi- 
nates, it would seem logical to 
concentrate sales efforts on the 
territory to which the population 
has fled from the heat. Yet, sur- 
prisingly few manufacturers do so. 
Candy, cigar and gum makers 
send special crews to summer re- 
sort sections of the country and 
find it pays. Few others, though, 
change the routing of their sales- 
men to take in summer territory 
more frequently. 

So many manufacturers are 
using special ‘sales plans this sum- 
mer that it has been possible to 
treat of them only in the briefest 
way. New plans to win business 
this summer are being worked out 
every day. There is an idea pos- 
sible in every business. There is 
scarcely any excuse for the man 
who intends to defer his new 
plans till fall except the lack of 
an idea. In this lack there is an 
opportunity for every young man 
in the concern and for outsiders 
with ideas and services to sell. 
The manufacturer who gets the 
business is the man who doesn’t 
believe in. “summer slumps.” 
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Chicago Illustrator Adds to 
Staff 


Porter F. Leach, formerly with he 
Hotel Bulletin, Chicago, has joined : 
sales staff of the Irwin H. Henoch Com- 

ny, Chicago advertising illustrator, 

rancis J. Ochsner, formerly with the 
Standard Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago; Lee Gustavson, formerly with 
9 & Bryant, Inc., Chicago, and 

Bennett, formerly with Mc- 
Peughlin & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, have joined the Henoch com 
pany’s staff of illustrators. 


Made a Division Manager for 
Berger Brothers Company 


Walter B. Pantall, formerly sales 
manager of the Watson Company, 
Canastota, N. Y. and following that, a 
sales executive with the Toledo Scale 
Company, has teen appointed division 
manager of the Berger Brothers Com. 
pany, New Haven, Conn., Spencer 
corsets. He will supervise the State of 
New York, together with portions of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. 


Chicago Agency Secures New 
Accounts 


The L. J. Houze Convex Glass Com- 
pany, Port Marion, Pa., manufacturer 
of transparent colored glass for automo- 
bile accessories, has placed its advertis 
ing account with the Osten Advertising 
Corporation, Chicago advertising agency 
The Osten agency has also secured the 
account of the Glas-co Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
Glas-co windshield visors for automo- 
biles. 


N. 


R. Buckley Goes to 
Wichita Falls 


Buckley, 
ness manager of the Beaumont, Tex., 


Norman: R. formerly. busi 
Journal, is now business manager of 
the Record-News, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
recently purchased by Fentress, Fen- 
tress and March, also publishers of the 
Waco News-Tribune, Austin American 
and Port Arthur, Tex., News. 


With Laun-Dry-Ette 


P. C. Wagner, formerly with 
sales promotion department of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company at 
Cleveland, is now in charge of sales 
promotion activities for The Laundryette 
Manufacturing Co., of that city. 


P. J. Walsh Leaves Newspaper 
Field 


P. J. Walsh has resigned from the 
advertising staff of the Philadelphia 
North American to become advertising 
manager of Steckers, gowns and wo 
men’s wear, Philadelphia 
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For housekeepers only 


Housekeeping is a pretty big job nowa- 
days, and the truly progressive housewife 
is eager for all the practical help she can 
get — 


Such, for instance, as she will find in 
the article on “How the Government 
Helps Us Keep House”, which has been 
eee written for the Modern Priscilla 
y 


‘Dr. Charles Ford Langworthy 


in charge of the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and a member of our Advisory 


Council for 1922. 


Over 600,000 Priscillas* buy our publica- 
tion — not for spare-time reading — but 
because it is filled from cover to cover 
with practical helps for the homemaker. 


For this reason Modern Priscilla is a 
most logical and economical medium 
for the advertising-of food products and 
all articles of home and family use. 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


“PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 





TINDECO Special Design 


Candy Drug and 
Cake Food Products 


Crackers Cigars 
Nuts Tobacco 
Talcum , \ 
Toy, Sign | 
Decorated “Metal ‘Products 


Toilet and Metal 


Preparations —_ Specialties THE TIN DECORATING COMPANY ofB 
(The Largest Metal Decorating Plant In The 


New York, N Y. Boston, Mass. Chical 








| Packages for all Purposes 


“Au But”—Boucher’s masterpiece. The greatest portrayal of action 
ever worked into bronze. 


A MASTERPIECE 


of marketing strategy is the metal pack- 
age made by the Tin Decorating Com- 
pany. First in artistry and first in selling- 
power. Have us submit a special design 
for your package—at once. 
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After Placing the Job 


Sometimes your choice of 
the lowest bidder is paid for 
by worrying over the final 
results. Goldmann estimates 
are based on large scale pro- 
duction methods, up-to-date 
machines and real crafts- 
manship. The completed 
product is therefore of high- 
est quality at a satisfactory 
price which nevertheless 
pays Goldmann a reason- 
able profit. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Since Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4520 
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The Blue Goose Campaign of 
Marketing and Advertising 


Extensive Advertising to Move Line of Fruits and Vegetables 


By John T. Bartlett 


ITTING the Christmas, 1919, 

market, the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., shipped East from 
California oranges _ electrically 
stat oe with the name “Blue 
Go 

Thus early the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., formed only a few 
months previously, had done 
a “different” in fruit 

irketing. As a beginning, it 
was good-omened, apparently, for 
ad\ ertising developments of a 

“different” nature in fruit and 
vegetable marketing, contributed 
by this concern, have since come 
thick and fast. 

When the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., was formed, the 
producing, rather than the mar- 
keting, features of the enterprise 
aroused most public interest. It 
may be remembered that the con- 
cern acquired extensive holdings 
of orchards in various parts of 
the country. As the enterprise 
has unfolded, however, its mar- 
keting features have been much 
more significant. 

The American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., quickly created a marketing 
organization reaching to all the 
important car-lot markets of the 
United States and Canada. In 
each market was established a 
sales office. The number of these 
offices at present exceeds 165. 
The selling machine was a year- 
round one, with salesmen on the 
job every business day in the 
year. Not one or two or three, 
but all the perishable fruits and 
vegetables were sold. Of this 
tonnage, only a very small frac- 
tion was actually grown on Amer- 
ican Fruit Growers’ properties. 
Most of the tonnage originated 
with individual shippers, many of 
whom- were co-operative organi- 
zations of producers. This is the 
condition today. 

This conception of the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers as a sales- 


should be thor- 
oughly understood. As a sales- 
service concern, the American 
Fruit Growers has itself to sell to 
shippers all over the country. Also 
as a_ sales-service concern, the 
American Fruit Growers has a 
gigantic tonnage of fruits and 
vegetables to market for clients 
to the best advantage. 

“Blue Goose” originally was 
applied only to oranges. It dif- 
fered from the well-known Sun- 
kist trade-mark in that under 
Sunkist many different brands 
and qualities were sold, while 
under “Blue Goose” only the 
highest grade was trade-marked. 

The electrical stamping method 
proved not only practical, but a 
very effective advertising device 
with the public. The marketing 
agency accordingly extended “Blue 
Goose” to cover highest quality in 
grapefruit. The name here, also, 
was stamped on the fruit. 


service concern 


TRADE-MARK’S USE EXTENDED TO 
VEGETABLES 

It is to be taken for granted 
that in these early months of its 
existence, the American Fruit 
Growers got an accurate check on 
the dependability of the packing 
standards of many different ship- 
pers, and also on possibilities in 
supervision’ of shippers’ methods. 
What it learned encouraged the 
concern to go to shippers last 
year in produce trade-paper ad- 
vertising offering the loan of the 
“Blue Goose” trade-mark to ship- 
pers. This mark was an attrac- 
tive design featuring a blue 
goose. According to the new 
plan, “Blue Goose” was to be used, 
not for oranges and grapefruit 
alone, but for all fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The plan in brief was this. 
Only fruits and vegetables of 
highest grade were eligible. On 
these, the shipper would use a 








Getting your job to 
you when youwant 
it, is mostly a mat- 
ter of mathematics. 


Getting it the way 
you want it calls 
for ability, experi- 


ence and care. 


You will like the 
“when” and “way” 
of our service. 


Day and Night Service 
Phone FitzRoy 2926-2927 





P.J.PERRUSI - N. A. KWEIT 
ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES’ SERVICE 
Co. : Typographers 
209 West 38th Street 
New York 
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“dual” label. This label would 
portray his own brand as before, 
but superimposed on it would be 
the “Blue Goose” trade-mark. 
This trade-mark would be adver- 
tised, and made to stand in public 
consciousness for perfect quality 


in fruits and vegetables. Making 
“Blue Goose” nationally known, 
the American Fruit Growers 


would tie the trade-mark up with 
a year-round supply of all perish- 
able fruits and vegetables. 

This offer was made to associa- 
tions and other shippers in page- 
advertisements in the produce 
press. The slant the reader should 
get on it, in this connection, is 
its selling argument in marketing 
the company’s sales service to 
possible clients. It was an appeal 
with plenty of “pull” in it. 

Suppose, for example, in Cali- 
fornia there was an association of 
peach growers. It shipped in car- 
lots to Eastern markets. It put 
out, we will assume, peaches of 
unusually high quality, a superfine 
pack. The association believed, be- 
cause it was better than other 
packs, it should command a con- 
siderably better price. 

This, however, was a small as- 
sociation. Its output was a small 
fraction of the peach production 
of the country. Hunting the 
market which would pay the best 
price, the cars went first here, 
first there, in the East. These 
growers saw no practical way to 
advertise, and to get the benefit 


of advertising—a more stable 
market, a better price. 
The American Fruit Growers, 


Inc., however, could offer these 
growers a very attractive proposi- 
tion. It would grant the growers 
use of the “Blue Goose” trade- 
mark. The “Blue Goose,” made 
in advertising to stand with the 
public for best quality, would get 
the peach growers their better re- 
turns—against the background, of 
course, of marketing skill imple- 
mented by the American Fruit 
Growers’ nation-wide machine. 
The concern served California 
peach growers in this manner last 
year, as well as producers of all 
the other commodities. Outdoor 
advertising in Chicago and New 
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HE Procter & Collier Co. has no general plan 

that it applies to all businesses alike. Nor does 
it solicit accounts on the strength of any one item 
of service such as copy, art, or research. 


What The Procter & Collier Co. offers you is a 
proven ability in arriving at the true conception of 
your product, your production, your sales organ- 
ization, your distributing organization and your 
market; and the creative power, tempered by 
experience, to develop continuously every one of 
these factors in your business, year after year. 


If you would be interested in, not external adver- 
tising service, nor external sales promotion service, 
but in virtually a business development depart- 
ment working in closest harmony with every other 
department of your concern, we would like to read 
to you letters from leading manufacturing enter- 
prises that we are serving in this intimate way. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Advertising * Merchandising + Printing 
CINCINNATI 
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ITH a Total Net Paid Circulation 
in April of 59,868 Daily and 56,920 
Sunday, The News League papers 
(Dayton News and Springfield News) 
gave advertisers complete coverage in 
two of the most active cities in Ohio. 


This service, with generous coopera- 
tion, is available to those who wish to 
open new territory in a well-to-do com- 
munity. 


During the first four months of 1922 
The Dayton News carried 58 per cent 
more than one, and 70 per cent more 


than the other Dayton papers. 


The Springfield News during the same 
period carried 46 per cent more ad- 
vertising than the other Springfield 
paper. , 


News League of Ohio 


Members A. B. C. 


Dayton News Springfield News 


National Representative : 
I, A. KLEIN 
NEW YORK 
50 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO 
Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 


Pacific Coast: A. J. Norris Hill, 1014 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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Dealer Co-operation 


Tarovcx daily news- 
paper advertising you 
make the dealer a 
part of your sales 
force, for newspaper 
advertising is local 
and therefore impor- 
tant to him. It’s the 
medium he uses to 
sell your wares. He 
knows its influence 
and power—ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT 
701 Ford Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
401 Globe- Democrat Bidg. 
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The 
Washington 
Times 


GAINED IN ONE 
MONTH 


46,612 lines 


(166 columns) 
of National Advertising 
and 
GAINED over 


2,000 


City Circulation 


This is the record for one 
month of The Washing- 
ton Times, the fastest 
growing mewspaper in 
Washington. 


G. LOGAN PAYNE 
Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising 
Representatives 
G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
Los Angeles 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York, Boston 
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California, Colorado, Arizon 
Washington; cherries from 
consin; deciduous fruit, 
cars of apples, pears, p! 
peaches, from California; o 
fruit from California; gr: 
Malaga and Tokays, table 
muscats and early black 
stock, from California; k 
from California; onions 
Michigan, Indiana, Massachu 
New York and Washington: 
fornia Valencia oranges; ps 
from Arkansas, Southern II!:; 
New York, Utah, Washingto 
California; pears from Califor 
nia and Washington, from Michi 
gan and New York; plums from 
Washington ; potatoes from 
Maine, Virginia, and other Easi 
ern States; ‘from Minnesota 
Washington and California; swe 
potatoes from the Carolinas: to 
matoes from California; mixed 
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TRADE-MARK WILL BE STRESSED 


As a trade-marking enterpris 
“Blue Goose” alone was not com 
plete. At the very highest, inves- 
tigation convinced the officials, not 
more than 25 per cent of all ton 
nage handled was of a grade t 
merit the “Blue Goose” mark 

Work‘ng out the problem of the 
remaining 75 per cent, the com 
pany made an addition to 
trade-marking plan which Frank 
Kirkpatrick, advertising manager 
announced in a department bull 
tin of March 23, 1922. Of all 
tonnage handled, the company es 
timated that 75 per cent graded 
high enough to merit a_ trade 
mark. Seventy-five per cent, that 
is, was of good, dependable qual 
ity. The American Fruit Growers 
Inc., decided to mark all up to 
this standard with the “AFG’ 
service symbol. The “Blue Goose” 
trade-mark, as heretofore, would 
be applied only to the highest 
quality. The “A.F.G.” service sym- 
bol would appear on “Blue Goose” 
grade as well as on other. 

This trade-mark plan is now in 
effect.. When the advertising de 
partment announced the plan in 
March, steps were already being 
taken by the Orlando, Florida, 
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First in Effectiveness 


Sixteen leading advertising agents of 
New York in response to a questionnaire 
place The New York Times first among New 
York morning newspapers in effectiveness 
as an advertising medium. 


One hundred points were used as a basis of 
appraisal, each question being given a certain num- 
ber of possibly attainable points. The average rating 
is indicated below: 


Factors in Which The New York Times Excels 


Points The 
Obtainable New York Times 


Total Measure of Effectiveness 100 90.92 


1. Character as a newspaper—reliability 
and fairness—commanding confidence 
and esteem of readers. 


. Prestige of age or old-establishment— 
fame of leadership or domination of 
its field—reputation of success and 
influence. 


. Subscribers on merit as a newspaper, 
independent of premium, contest and 
similar inducements. - 


. Preference, or attachment, because of 
long-continued or habitual reading, 
or partisanship. 


. Volume and variety of both display 
and classified advertising, presenting 
the market-place aspect. 


3. Results on higher-priced, choicer mer- 
chandise, medium grades and better— 
from readers of buying power, pur- 
chasing ability. 


It Stands Alone 


From an address by Harold B. Johnson, editor of The W ater- 
town Daily Times, at St. Lawrence University. 


The New York Times is probably the greatest news- 
paper of the American continent, and is made so by reason 
of the fact that its owners have no personal axes to grind 
and permit trained newspaper men to make a genuine 
newspaper in the greatest field in the world. It apes noth- 
ing; it stands alone. It dominates its field and properly so. 
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Selling Foods 
in New York 


The quality food manufacturer, seeking to de- 
velop or to sustain a substantial market in New 
York, will do well to investigate the present posi- 
tion of the Evening Mail. 


As a newspaper of character and of influence in 
the home, the Mail, with its sincere and intelligent 
treatment of the food subject, its wholesome appeal 
to the housewife and to all others interested in 
foods, its attitude toward the wholesaler and the 
retailer, stands squarely upon its merits as a food 
advertising medium of the highest order. 


With a comprehensive knowledge of food activi- 
ties, the Mail refrains from pretending to so-called 
merchandising service. It does not diminish the 
confidence of its readers by offering to them articles 
of food in which it has a pecuniary interest, and 
through which it creates for legitimate advertisers, 
unfair competition. 


The Mail does not conduct a Pure Food Depart- 
ment in contra-distinction to any other kind of a 
food department. 


The food manufacturer, with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of his own business, his production, distribu- 
tion, selling—and who buys advertising for what 
it is, may depend upon getting sound, sensible, 
profitable service in 


THE EVENING MAIL 
NEW YORK 
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1, though giving the growers 
venefit of the “Blue Goose” 
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an extensive advertising 
| sales campaign which will be 
rted June 2, the “A. F. G.” 
mark will receive greatest 
minence, the “Blue Goose” 
rk only secondary publicity 
igh seasonable commodities 


ill be featured most of the time 


campaign is strongly educa- 
|. It aims to sell a complete 
\f products, distributed under 
“AFG” and the “Blue Goose” 
rks. The points in the adver- 
ng which are stressed again 
| again are two. Excerpts from 
ertisements—the quotation in 

case is of copy often re- 
ted—give these: 


The shield and initials A. F. G. 
e buyers of dependable quality in 
nds of fruits and vegetables. This 
mark is the service sign of the 
can Fruit Growers, Incorporated 
ver used in connection with the 
of an individual grower or an as 
mm of growers, whose crops are 
ited by the American Fruit Grow 
t is an assurance that the products 
been grown, graded, packed and 
1 under such conditions that they 
the buyer dependable in quality 
G. fruits and vegetables of super 
tality and appearance are branded 
lition, with the Blue Goose trace 
and are worth all they cost 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
out of season with buyers of 
G,. products. Through its ship 
offices in every important agricul 
district of America the American 
t Growers, Incorporated, distributes 
{ dependable quality to all cities 
United States and Canada. Some 
e¢ principal A. F. G. products are 
. asparagus, cabbage, cantaloupes, 
i melons, cauliflower, celery, cher 
grapefruit, grapes, honeydew mel 











Quality - Quantity 
Character 


LL THREE are of import- 
ance to advertisers, but to 
Advertisers of High-Class 

Goods and Service Quality and 
Character of a medium are vastly 
more important than Quantity of 
Sale. 

Very few Quality mediums 
have great Quantity sales but 
are none the less valuable for 
High-Class Advertising in their 
special fields. 

But “PUNCH” has Ail 
Three attributes to an extent 
granted to no other British 
medium of its class: 


Quality, Quantity and Character 


which happy combination of 
values accounts for the fact that 
its pages are always full of the 
most desirable advertising. 


ROY PV. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10 Bouwerie Street, London 


£.C.4, Eng. 
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Southern 
Ruralist 


MAILING CLERK’S REPORT 


Distribution by States 


Date of Issue May 15, 1922 


No. 
States of Copies 


Arkansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
West Virginia 
Miscellaneous 


Total Net Paid 


Advertisers 

Adv. Agencies 

Exchanges and Comp.. .: 

Sample Copies (direct) . 

Sample Copies (to can- 
vassers) 

Files, Spoils, etc........ 


382,854 


The above is a correct state- 
ment of copies of this issue. 
M. M. Smnirn, 

Chief Clerk 
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ons, lemons, lettuce, onions, orange: 
peaches, pears, peppers, pineapples, pota 
toes, plums, tangerines, tomatoes, winter 
vegetables of all kinds, walnuts anj 
watermelons. 

In major markets the news. 
paper campaigns comprise 15,0 
lines. The cities thus worked 
include New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Boston 
Detroit, St. Louis, Buffalo, Har. 
risburg and Indianapolis. Adver. 
tising support not so extensive 
will -be given in cities including 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Wasbh- 
ington, New Orleans, Omaha 
Columbus, Peoria, Rochester 
Norfolk, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
and other cities. 

In some cities like New York 
and Chicago the newspaper ad 
vertising is supplemented by 
showings of one sheet posters on 
transportation systems. Other 
supplemental advertising like 
painted bulletins are being con 
sidered. 

REACHING THE RETAILERS 

Tying up with the consumer 
advertising the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., will put forth ir 
tensive effort with retailers. A 
broadside will be used for general 
mailing, going to at least 75,00) 
retailers and possibly 100,00 
The broadside will explain th 
A. F. G. sales and advertising 
plan, will contain sample news 
paper advertisements, schedules 
showing scope of newspaper ad 
vertising, photographs and sched 
ules of poster advertising and 
will urge retailers to profit from 
this advertising by handling the 
A. F. G. line of fruits and vege 
tables. A self-addressed postcard— 
a stamped one, by the way—will 
accompany the broadsides, mak 
ing it easy for the retailers t 
order advertising material. In 
each of the cities, a crew of 
workers, six to twelve in number 
will call on a selected list of r 
tailers. 

The canvassers’ job is to sell 
the retailer on the marketing plan 
They will leave advertising 
terial with receptive dealers, 
will gather information whic! 
will be turned in on the card 
report covering each visit. On 
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BLUE-BLOODED GIANT 


Advertisers used the Utica Observer 
because of the fine ‘substantial char- 
acter of its following. 


Advertisers used the Utica Herald- 
Dispatch because of its mass circu- 
lation. 


Naturally, when these two papers 


WERE CONSOLIDATED 


as the 


UTICA OBSERVER-DISPATCH 


advertisers were at once given a paper of 
character, strength and size in the Heart of 
the Empire State. It is the one and only 
afternoon paper and also has a Sunday morn- 
ing edition. 


Flat Rate, Daily 9c., Sunday 5%<c. 


Atica Observer- Dispatch 
UTICA, N. Y. 


One of the “‘Empire State Group”’ of papers 


J. P. McKINNEY & SON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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I want to help some advertiser on 


particu 


do a really notable job retail 
of Good-Will building — 


Maybe the man I want to help has no sales force 
and would like to call on all his customers and pros- 
pects for a neighborly little chat every month at a 
very few cents a call. 


Or perhaps he has a sales force and wants to make 
the money he invests in each of his salesmen pro- 
duce more business by creating a warm, friendly profital 
reception for all of them wherever they go. mailed. 
dealer 
I have a certain margin of time that I would like plied t 
to devote to helping such a man do a really notable tomers 
job of this kind by means of a very human little a an 
monthly house publication edited along ideas of nd a 
my own: a mixture of the broad interest of the novatia 
S. E. P., the practicality of Printers’ Ink, and the per- Growe! 
sonal inspiration of the American Magazine, with “1a 1S 
. miianes 
enough reference to company matters sandwiched panon 
in to make it newsy. 
' ae la Camy 
Such a publication asI have in mind would not have 
to be very ambitious as to size, nor very elaborate in 
character. It would depend upon its broad spirit of . The ¥ 
helpfulness, its sincerity, its practicality, its inspira- btained 
tion, and its enthusiasm to make friends. It would Wolfelt 
gradually build up a — of good-will and a bond of shoes, 1 
confidence that would make the business it repre- ane 
sented stand head and shoulders above its competi- & Ribbe 
tors in the minds—yes, and the hearts! —of those t 
to whom it went. 


Naturally, I am very particular about lending my 
name to any private publication, but if I can find 
a man in whose business and policies I can have 
full confidence, and whose ideals coincide with my 
own, I will edit such a publication for him over my 
own name, doing it from my own office, of course. : ¥ 
The fee would be perhaps double what he would Island, 3 
expect to pay for such a service, ordinarily—but the inten 
it would be for from an ordinary publication. 1,000 mi 


I am keen to find this man and get under way. W. A. 
' . ast 1 


with the 

ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF civculatie 

Twenty West Thirty-eighth Street + ro 
New York City is now 


ericay 
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picce Of information the can- 
vassers are supposed to get is the 
particular jobber from whom the 
retailer buys most of his fruits 
and vegetables. Their reports 
will form the basis of follow-up 
work with jobbers by sales rep- 
resentatives. 

n the second group of cities, 


where consumer advertising is 


used, but canvassers do not tie up. 


consumer advertising to retailers, 
the broadside accompanied by re- 
turn postcard will be mailed to 
the trade. Where there is no con- 
ner advertising, but where a 
direct-mail campaign is considered 
profitable, broadsides also will be 
mailed. In smaller places, the 
lealer helps will simply be sup- 
plied the sales offices and cus- 
tomers upon their order. 
lo say that in trade circles, all 
the way from growers associations 
and other shippers on, these in- 
novations of the American Fruit 
Growers have and.are causing a 
is to employ a degree of 
mildness. They are causing a 
tremendous stir. No wonder! 


Campbell, Stedfeld Co. Adds 
New Accounts 


Stedfeld Co., 
agency, has 
ined the following accounts: C. H 


The Campbell, Inc., 


vy York advertising 

lfelt Co., designer and retailer of 
es, newspapers and class publica 
ns; Wilson Process, Inc., Wilson 
ved shoes, and the National Carbon 
Ribbon Mfg. Co., maker of Solo 
np pads, trade papers and direct 
| advertising. All of the new 
unts are located in New York. 


Long Island Motor Trips 
Advertised 


Hit the Sun Rise Trail” urges the 
g Island Hotel and Restaurant Asso 
tion in @ newspaper advertisement. 
ery mile a scene worthwhile,” it 
s, referring to motoring on Long 
ind, and there follows a list of im 
tant points of historical interest with 
information that there are more than 
0 miles of perfect roads. 


W. A. Vonderlieth, who was reported 
last week’s issue of Printers’ Inx 
h the American Agriculturist, is still 
ulation manager of Forbes’ Maga- 
é This report should have read 

lenry L. Vonderlieth, formerly with 
Call’s and Today’s Housewife, who 
now circulation manager for the 
erican Agriculturist. 
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Michigan Facts: 


The farm products of 
MICHIGAN are worth 
$300,000,000 a year. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 
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The Miami Berald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS 
Publisher 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 
Miami Paper” 











me ero 


manufactures 
(Second amongst the States) 


It also buys! 


Ss) 


THE JOHN CLARK 
SIMS COMPANY, Ltd. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 
1524 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





Interurban Railway Advertises 
for Co-operation 


“Wait a minute and save two,” ad 
vises the Twin Ports Electric Lines in 
advertising in Superior, Wis., that re. 
quests the co-operation of thé riding 
public in increasing the operating effi 
ciency of the railway. The advertis: 
ment goes on to Say: 

“The problem of handling traffic com- 
fortably and with dispatch during rush 
hours,. when everybody wants to ride 
at once, has never been solved satisfac 
torily by any street railway and prob 
ably never can be. Even with all our 
cars on time, shifting traffic makes it 
impossible to load cars evenly at all 
times. 

“Unavoidable delays frequently dis 
arrange schedules and instead of ri 
ing at regular intervals cars come in 
bunches. The first car following a gaj 
in service picks up more passengers 
than it should and when patrons hel; 
overcrowd it, instead of allowing it to 
pass and boarding one of the following 
cars. they slow up the whole line. 

“The next time the cars become 
bunched, try waiting for the car behind 
You will get home just as quickly, will 
ride more comfortably and will help us 
get delayed cars back on schedule time.” 


Chicago Baseball Club Educat- 
ing Lady Fans 

An invitation was extended to every 
woman in Chicago to be the guests of 
the Chicago National League Ball Club 
when the home team went to bat with 
the Boston Braves. 

he Cubs want the women of their 
home town to know everything about 
the game and their invitation was e. 
tended in a large display newspaper 
advertisement. ‘‘Ladies! The Cubs To 
day,” was the heading. 

‘Baseball is the national game and 
the women of Chicago should, therefore, 
acquaint themselves with the game,” 
rez ads the advertisement. 

he women are invited as_ the 
guests of the management and no 
charge will be made for their admission 

“An afternoon at Cubs Park means 
an afternoon at the cleanest, prettiest 
park in all the world. It means an 
afternoon of thrills, and an exciting 
afternoon in the open with cares for 
gotten. To the women who know no 
baseball, it will be the first lesson | in a 
sport that all men know and love.’ 


Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
Elects Officers 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Advertising Club, May 16: President, 
J. E. Wright, vice-president of the 
W. S. Hill Company, Inc.; vice-presi 
dent, J. L. Nave, with the Toone 
McMillin Printing Company; secretary, 

A. Cullison, advertising manager, 
National Fireproofing Company; treas 
urer, E. S. Craighead, publicity man 
ager, Potter Title & Trust Company. 
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Advance in the yearly rate on 
Theatre Programs in New York 
City, effective August Ist, 1922. 


The rate will be $24,000, for the use of the entire list 
in page space, $12,000, for half page space and $6,500, 
for quarter page space. , 

This new rate will carry a guarantee of 2100 weeks 
service, which is made possible by the increase of our list 
to include fifty-nine theatres, instead of fifty-two theatres, 
on which the present guarantee of 1900 theatre weeks 
service is based. 


This is the only change in our rate card. It applies to 


all contracts made after August Ist, 1922. Those adver- 
tisers who renew prior to that date will be entitled to the 
old rate until August Ist, 1923. 


Through the building of additional theatres, the users 
of the entire list obtain an increased circulation and _ad- 
vance in rate for this service is made accordingly. 


The circulation of our list of programs for the season 
1922-23 will exceed 1,600,000 copies monthly, or an 
increase of about 200,000 per month. 


Mow Yorks! healrftoqram Corporation 


TELEPHONE: SPRING 4491 


108-114 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Tower Building Little Building Crocker Building 
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In Springfield, Mass. 


A. B. C. Figures Tell the Story! 


(Figures taken from A.B.C. for three months ending April 1, 1922) 
Springfield Republican and 

Daily News (Total) - - - - 59,5 1 9 
Springfield Union, 

morning and evening (Total) 56,4 1 3 
Republican and Daily News LEAD 3 ’ 1 0 6 


Springfield Republican and 
Daily News (City Circulation) 27; 1 67 


Springfield Union, ; 23 45 1 
. a J 


morning and evening 


Republican and Daily News LEAD 3 ,716 


Republican and Daily News Gain - - 3,494 


Seringheld Union (TetslGein) -- - 9300 
(A.B.C. three months ending April |, against A.B.C. year 1921) 


— Representative 
in ‘ z 
=. . in 
gs 7 Nt. itty Boston, 
Chic : + Mass. 
MIT . ; . SWAN 
KELLY-SMITH CO. $3 5 CARROLL J. S 


The Springfield Republican 
and The Daily News 
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Making the Business Letter Sincere 


Some Simple Rules That Help in “Canning” 


the “Can’t” in Business 


Correspondence 


By Robert Bostick 


HEARD the sales manager of an 
.utomobile manufacturer say 
ently that more sales had been 
t by his company through bad 
tters than through financial de- 
ession. He was probably exag- 
rating, but he took the trouble to 
w me some of the answers to 
terested inquirers that had been 
going out from his office, which he 
found had been the cause of lost 
His competitors, in other 
words, had been more careful about 
the way they were answering con- 
sumers’ inquiries. One competitor 
in particular, had managed to geta 
note of sincerity into its !etters 
that was entirely lacking in his 
own. Yet a careful analysis of the 
letters to which he objected showed 
that they were merely the rubber 
stamp idea in letter-writing. 


sales. 


The average salesman, when he 
wrote a letter, refused to realize 


that he was talking to a man or 
woman who was sincerely inter- 
ested in a car, while the old 
hypocritical phrases which have 
come down from the ages, seemed 
to alight at once on his left 
shoulder and whisper into his ear 
as he dictated to his stenographer. 
\fter talking the matter over 
with his various salesmen, this 
particular sales manager came to 
the conclusion that the easiest way 
get sincerity into letters was to 
eliminate some of the old expres- 
sions like, “we beg to remain” and 
‘contents duly noted.” 
noticed in Printers’ INK, a 
months ago a letter that had 
written to a certain consumer, 
had become interested in a 
type of collar advertised in 
favorite publication. In reply 
i inquiry as to where he could 
the collars in his own city, 
h happened to be Boston, he 
ved a letter which started, 
ir letter of the 6th received and 
1-ply thereto, beg to advise that, 
present, our collars have 


t 


he 
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not been delivered to any dealers 
in the city of Boston.” This par- 
ticular consumer was so disap- 
pointed with the useless words and 
the insincerity in the start, that 
he took the trouble to send the 
letter to several publications as a 
horrible example. This kind of 
careless correspondence does lose 
sales. Getting sincerity and real 
sales arguments into the letters 
that go out is a man-sized job. 
It is not nearly so hard to eliminate 
some of the insincerity, which is 
a good method of starting the task 
of toning up the business cor- 
respondence. 

W. P. Southard, vice-president 
of the J. P. Burton Coal Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has ‘done a 
service to every business man in 
this regard. His “policy” letter 
sent out to all members of the 
organization who have occasion to 
write letters is as follows: 


Sincerity is the keynote of success 
in letter writing. I notice a great 
many of our letters going out of the 
office carry some of the old insincere 
phrases that so much general corre- 
spondence is afflicted with. Let’s set 
the example in this office, and omit 
from our letters much of the stereo- 
typed bunk that through the years has 
become a habit and appears in so many 
of the ordinary business Jetters. Our 
letters can be simple and dignified 
without them. 

Think a minute! When you are 
writing a letter, you are talking to 
the party addressed, aren’t you? Do 
you say when you speak to a man, 
“We duly received your esteemed favor 
of the 2d ult., and in reply beg to ad- 
vise that we duly transmitted the con- 
tents thereof, etc.?” No! I hope you 
don’t! You do say: “Mr. Jones, we 
shipped that car you ordered on the 
29th of last month. Let me know if 
you don’t get it promptly,” or something 
of that sort. Now let’s analyze some 
of this bunk we read in letters we get, 
and, heaven help us, send out of this 
office every day. 


Mr. Southard then proceeds to 
analyze this “bunk” as he calls it, 
and finds eighteen high spots upon 
which to focus his attention. 
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NOW 


is the time 


To start your subscription to 
WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
Service. 

3,000 coming Conventions, Exhi- 
bitions and Banquets are recorded 
in the special semi-annual JUNE 
Bulletin, 

A list of 500 additional new 
events will follow in July—another 
500 in August—and so on through- 
out the year; thus providing an 
accurate, complete and up-to-the- 
minute Service for those interests 
which realize the opportunity to 
build business through personal 
representation—or an exhibit—at 
Trade and Industrial Conventions 
and Exhibitions. 


Yearly Service $15.00 


HENDRICKSON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Inc. 
1402 Broadway, New York City 


(Descriptive leaflet upon request) 











Founded 1799 


NORRISTOWN 
DAILY HERALD 


For Over a Century One 
of Pennsylvania’s Great 
Home Newspapers 


RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 
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No. 1. “We wish to acknowledg-” 
When a man’s wishbone is 
where his backbone ought to be, 1e 
usually ends up at the bottom of 
the heap. We don’t “wish” in this 
office to do anything—we either Jo 
it or we don’t; that’s one thing .ve 
can stop. Let’s do it. 


No. 2 “We are in receipt of your 
letter” 

Of course we received his let:er 
or we wouldn’t be answering it. 
Why is it necessary to take your 
time and the stenographer’s time 
to tell a man something he already 
knows, or must know, because you 
are replying to him? Let’s cut that 
out and get to the point. 

No. 3. “We sincerely trust” 
How many times when we say 
that do we really mean it? About 
the only time I know when we sin- 
cerely trust a man is when we sell 
him coal on open account. That is 
the most sincere evidence of trust 
that I know. If we don’t mean 
that let’s not say it. 

No. 4. “Your kind letter” 

This is a business office. We 
don’t expect kindness or charity. 
We do expect courtesy. If we 
want to tell a man his letter is 
courteous, let’s say so, and if we 
appreciate his courtesy, it is very 
easy to express that appreciation 
by telling him that we appreciate 
the courteous manner in which he 
is co-operating with us, or some- 
thing of that sort. 


No. 5. “We would appreciate re- 
ceiving a reply” 

That’s an old-time phrase that 
has come down all through the 
centuries. It doesn’t mean any- 
thing, particularly, and if we want 
to be courteous, we can be so ina 
much more direct manner than fol- 
lowing some of these old, hack- 
neyed phrases. 


No. 6. “We acknowledge receipt” 

This is in the same class as item 
No. 2, only worse. Unless we want 
to be strictly formal, we do not 
have to acknowledge anything. 
This phrase is good in its proper 
place, but it is so badly misused 
ordinarily that we will have to 











watch ourselves when we use it 
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Again i ask you: 
have you the MENTAL muscle 
—or the backbone to do. what : a 


jelly spined waster 
CANNOT do? 


Are you a man or a jelly fish? 
Can you keep a promise to your- 
self? 

If you can, here is the first time 
in your life that a dollar bill CAN 
give you a real return for your 
hundred cents. 

This offer is for men and women 
with something between their ears 
and the WILL to be somebody— 
to have something more than a 
place to sleep and “a good time” 
to show for the money they earn. 

Here is the PLAN—not merely a book—a plan for systemati- 
cally handling your earnings which, if you use it, positively 
saves for you $1.00. out of every $10.00 that you make. 

This is 


The MENTER PLAN 














of HOME BUDGETS 


It will take will-power and back- quantities of these to give to their 
bone to live up to the plan, but accounts, 
after you have copied it for a $5000 in prizes are to be dis- 
month, it will become tributed for the 
a very profitable habit. Over 400 Bank most consistently kept 
A jelly fish cannot Officers Endorse budgets. The offer is 





cash in on it—but a explained fully on the 
real man with will- This Plan inside front cover of 
power will. the book. 

It is endorsed by over 100 of the Menter teachers of thrift in 40 
biggest bankers in America. Three cities of the United States of 
New York banks have bought large America since 1889, 


tising men would not buy 
by mail. 
I am gambling another 

borhing ‘hat Seat | r 

any’ > ° 
| da . 
by inal. or pedaled on . | ¥ iad . 
Bors Adv. Mgr. 
| 467-P Seventh Avenue New York City 


Use This Coupon N-O-W !’ 


Po on ene sus aie Se ane a Tar eee oe Penne eens ieee 


Send It! Here’s a Dollar Bill (..°%,) I’m game 


If, after I read it, I decide I have neither the backbone or the guts to keep 
up, or even to start, I will send the plan back, and you may donate the dollar 
enclosed to some worthy charity, or to teaching thrift to others, (4th issue.) 


























— 
wn 
hN 
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“Come to Milwaukee” 


World Convention 
of Ad Men 


June 11th to 15th, Milwaukee will be the ad- 
vertising center of the world. The world’s 
advertising and sales authorities will be here 
to pass on to you new ideas and new sales 
methods pertaining to advertising and selling. 


The convention will constitute an education 
you can’t afford to miss. It will be an occa- 
sion you’ll never forget. There will be plenty 
of fun, too. Great plans are being made for 
your entertainment. Everybody in Milwau- 
kee will act as host to see that your visit will 
be made both profitable and enjoyable. 


Olson & Enzinger extend to you a cordial 
invitation to visit their offices while in the 
city. We are centrally located and within 
easy reach of Milwaukee’s huge auditorium 
where the sessions will be held. 


Plan now to come to Milwaukee. All aboard!! 


OLSON 470 ENZINGER, ine. 


ADVERTISING 


Watkins Building x ' Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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No. 7. “Beg to advise” 


[his is one of the worst ones. 
Why do we beg anything? Great 
heavens, if we have to beg, let’s 
get out on the corner and sell lead 
pencils, and as to “advise,” I think 
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everybody knows that advice is the | 


cheapest commodity in the world, 
for everybody likes to give it and 
nobody likes to receive it, so why 
“advise” a man anything? If you 
want to suggest something, do it, 
but let’s mever put this one in any 
of our letters. 


No. 8. “Your esteemed favor” 

That’s all bunk. A man’s letter 
is seldom an esteemed favor. He 
may favor us some time by writing 
us a letter and giving us an order 
in preference to somebody else, 
but why the “esteemed”? I don’t 
like it and I don’t think any other 
red-blooded man does. That’s an- 
other one that can happily be 
omitted. 


No. 9. “Contents duly noted” 

Now just set that phrase up and 
look at it. Would you say that 
to a man if you were talking to 
him? You know you wouldn't. 
Well, then, don’t say it in a letter. 


No. 10. “Instant” and “Ultimo” 
These old Latin derivatives, 
originally brought into our cor- 
respondence by the old clerics four 
or five hundred years ago, were 
meant to impress upon the re- 
cipient the superior education of 
the writer. We don’t need to do 
that any more. When a man tries 
to impress another man with his 
superior education, he is only lay- 
ing up trouble and il!-will for him- 
self. and we don’t want either of 
those commodities in our business. 

No. 11. “This is to inform” 
That starts out like a sentence 
to six months in jail, and every 
old legal writ or warrant used 
similar phrases in order to impress 
the dignified import of their con- 
tents upon the reader. It isn't 
necessary and I don’t think we 
would miss that phrase if we left 
it out hereafter. 


No. 12. “Attached hereto,” “In- 


closed herewith” 











It can’t be attached if it isn’t : 
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Advertising 


286 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


New England 
Representative 
LEON P. DUTCH 
99 Chauncy St 
Boston 
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EVEN NOW 


It is not too early to consider 
The Agricultural Fairs and to go 
after the trade of that army of 
lively, energetic and resourceful 
men, who, as privilege men, con- 
cessionaires, pitchmen and itinerant 
merchants, monopolize the vending 
of all sorts of wares at these fall 
functions. 


The Billboard 


is their chosen, their preferred, their 
favorite and their sole organ. It has 
their confidence. They swear by it. 














It reaches practically every fair fol- 
lower in the United States and Canada 
every week, and these men who follow 
the fairs are already at work at the 
parks, piers, beaches and with the car- 
nivals and circuses. 


THE BILLBOARD PUB. CO. 


Member A. B. C. 


1493 Broadway 35 8S. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 





Circulation 
Sales Manager 
Wanted 


Well established and 
rapidly growing national 
business publication, whose 
circulation has been in- 
creased 50% within past 
year at a profit, is now ready 
for aggressive exploitation, 
by mail and men, through- 
out United States. 


Experience and proven 
ability in writing, designing 
-and applying effective mail- 
order subscription literature 
is the first essential. 


Experience in organizing 
and handling a force of field 
salesmen and office staff is 
secondary, but important. 


A strongly developed sell- 
ing instinct, executive abil- 
ity and a knowledge of mod- 
ern circulation methods in 
both the office and the field 
summarize the requirements. 


We want a man under 40, 
who is already making from 
$3,000 to $5,000 a year as a 
circulation executive. He 
will not be enticed by a 
fancy salary to start, but 
will be shown an opportu- 
nity to reach $7,500 as fast 
as his own ability will’ let 
him. Address 


“President,” Box 66, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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“hereto,” and it can’t be inclosed 
if it isn’t “herewith.” You can't 
make an inclosure in another en- 
velope so you are just saying 
something that is entirely super- 
fluous. 


No. 13. “We would state,” “We 
would suggest” 

Why the use of “would”? That's 
going around Robin Hood’s barn 
to make a direct statement. Let's 
make our statements direct, cour- 
teously always, but never in a 
roundabout way. 

No. 14. “Same” 

That’s an adjective. It cannot 
be correctly used as a substitute 
for “this,” “that,” “these,” “those,” 
“it,” “they” or “them.” It’s rotten 
bad form anyway, so if we want 
to make reference to any par- 
ticular thing, let’s call it by name 
and not hide behind the shadow 
of that “same.” 

No. 15. “To hand,” “At hand” 

I don’t think either one of these 
needs any comment, as they are so 
ridiculously superfluous and mean- 
ingless that if anyone is thinking 
at all when he writes a letter, 
he won’t use them. 

No.. 16. “Hand you” 

In these days when anybody uses 
the words “hand you” they mean 
they are going to hand you some- 
thing, and giving that the slang 
significance that it deserves, you 
know what that means. If we 
want to tell our customers we are 
going to hand them something 
they'll know what to expect and 
they will naturally shy off, so let's 
cut that one out too. 

No. 17. “Per your request” 

“As requested” sounds a lot bet- 
ter. I would like to see the latter 
phrase used in substitution every 
time. 


No. 18. 






























“Trusting,” “Hoping,” 
“Thanking,” etc. 

Any one of these words when 
merged with “Yours truly,” or any 
other ending of that sort weakens 
the last paragraph of your letter. 
It can’t help but do so—it’s a 
anti-climax, and the last paragraph 
of your letter ought to carry thr 
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—but we weren’t 
optimistic enough! 


HEN we first put S. Roland Hall's 

ADVERTISING HANDBOOK on the 

press we were confident that it would 
have a big sale. So our original printing 
order was a large one. 


But we weren't optimistic enough. The 
initial demand went far beyond our expec- 
tations, completely exhausting the first 
printing within a few months. And the 
second printing is going strong. 


What are the reasons behind this big 
sale? Briefly here are three of the most 
important ones: 


First—The 1735 pages of the ADVERTISING 
HANDBOOK, solidly packed with advertising facts, 
insure a most thorough and comprehensive treatment 
of every phase of advertising practice, while the 
reputation of the author insures the weight of 
authority behind every statement. 


Second—Every step in modern advertising practice, 
from making the layout to recording the returns, is 
clearly and interestingly explained. And no book 
was ever so well illustrated. More than five hundred 
illustrations and forms are given. These illustrations 
give'the reader a world of valuable layout ideas. 


Third—The HANDBOOK is a real working tool— 
a reference volume designed to render everyday, prac- 
tical aid to all users and writers of advertising. Hall 
has put into it everything he has learned in twenty 
years of intensive advertising experience. It is undoubt- 
edly the most complete—the most practical—the most 
usable book on advertising ever published. 


Examine This Handbook 
for 10 Days, FREE 


735 It is only by actually seeing and handling and using 

Pages this master book of advertising practice that you can 

500 begin to appreciate its sterling qualities and advan- 

Titustvetions tages. So we offer to send it to you for 10 days’ 

Flexible FREE EXAMINATION. No obligation. You simply 

Pew OA agree to look the book over when it comes and remit 
Binding for it in 10 days if you decide to keep it. 


$5.00, Postpaid 





Just Send the Coupon ! 


\ complete encyclopedia of modern McGRAW-HILL BOOK CU., Inc 
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advertising practice 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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BRAIN-MADE COPY * * * 
Do you want copy that is dignified, 
yet human; well-written, yet utili- 
tarian; absorbingly interesting, yet 
founded on nothing but facts? 
Unique copy—attaining the beauty 
and dignity of true literature, yet 
fulfilling all demands of finer pub- 
licity—requires an author of indi- 
viduality and artistry, and with an 
instinct for advertising values. 
Whatever your exceptional n 
a treatise, a biography, a com- 
memorative history, an expression 
of civic pride—I can meet it in a 
manner indicative of leadership 
and enterprise. 

The cost of things unique is usually 
of secondary importance, yet you 
will find my fees merely commen- 
surate with honest work. Get in 
touch with me. Delay is mutually 
disadvantageous. The nore deli- 
cate and difficult the commis- 
sion, the more welcome. Con- 
sultations are always a pleasure, and 
traveling is part of my profession. 


AUTHOR-COPY WRIGHT, 
Box 186, Mad. Sq. Sta., New York City 








] thoroughly trained 


Advertising 
Man 


—who has prepared him- 
self to handle in a big way 
productive advertising for 
a representative manufac- 
turer or agency; 


—who has had contact 
and merchandised impor- 
tant automotive accounts; 


—who is now planning 
and carrying out such 
campaigns with a New 
York concern will be 
available after June 15. 


He has vision, plus expe- 
rience and _ constructive 
common sense. Salary, 


$3,400. Address “L. P. W.,” 
Box 64, care Printers’ Ink. 
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punch. Make the climax and the 
do not weaken it by sloughing o 
at the end. 

These eighteen rules are designe 
to keep insincerity out of the bus: 
ness letter. How is more of thi 
valuable quality to be injected? 

There is a certain big manufa: 
turing concern in New York Cit 
that specializes on fine textiles. In 
the advertising department there |; 
a young lady who receives a ver) 
good salary for being an outsider. 
She is not expected to know tlic 
prices, qualities, or any technic:l 
details about what the firm makes. 
She is, however, supposed to keep 
in close touch with the consumers’ 
viewpoint and with the retailers’ 
methods of selling. She spends a 
great deal of her time outside talk- 
ing with her friends and buying 
material in her particular field at 
the dealers’ counter, but there is 
one particular time when she is 
supposed to report at the sales 
manager’s desk—between nine and 
nine-thirty every morning. ‘This 
is the time when many of the 
salesmen answer their customers’ 
and their prospects’ letters and 
one particular individual is called 
upon to dictate letters which are 
later used as forms going to con- 
sumers who have answered the 
firms’ national advertising. 

The sales manager found that 
when Miss Brown, let us call her, 
came into the room in her shopping 
costume and sat down at this man’s 
desk next to his stenographer her 
presence toned this particular cor- 
respondent’s style a whole lot. He 
had someone right there he could 
visualize and actually talk to. 
Very often, so the sales manager 
tells me, she will criticize some 
phrase or some idea which she 
knows is far different from the 
consumers’ viewpoint. Mr. South- 
ard, for example, might have a 
typical buyer of coal come in while 
some of his men were answering 
Ictters. He suggests the thought in 
his policy letter and it is a plan 
which has worked out in the 
textile house. 

The man who will adopt Mr 
Southard’s eighteen rules for 
keeping “can’ts” and insincerity out 





of letters and then evolve a ;lan 
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INTERNATIONAL 


TUDIO 


OW reorganized under new ownership and 
management, INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is 
destined to become the predominant maga- 
zine in its field, a leader among quality 
magazines through the scope and significance of its 
editorial contents, and the prestige of its advertis- 
ing pages. In printing, paper and color reproduc- 
tion, INTERNATIONAL Stup10 will become recog- 
nized as the most beautiful magazine in America, 
and its circulation will represent the most desir- 
able class of readers in the country. 





PEYTON BOSWELL 
Editor 


MATLACK PRICE 
cArt Director 


FRANK T. POPE 
Advertising Manager 


Cc. W. CULMAN 
Circulation Manager 


The only 75 cent Monthly in cAmerica 


The appearance of any advertisement in INTER- 

NATIONAL Stupio will carry a prestige-value for 

the advertiser impossible to measure in dollars 

and cents, but of incalculable value in stamping 
the advertisement with the atmosphere of 


QUALITY 











INTERNATIONAL STUDIO inc 


new YORK 
786 SIXTH AVENUE 
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Are You Getting Your Share 
of Business in New England? 


One of the most important markets in the country is the 


New England market. 


1. New England consumers have to their credit forty per 
cent of the savings of the entire country—which means 
that they have the money to buy your merchandise. 


New England cities are closely knit—which makes it easy 
for your salesmen to cover. 

There are 5,656,289 New Englanders (not counting 
illiterates and children who are under ten years of age) 
who can be appealed to by the written word through 


newspaper advertising. 


New England consumers as well as dealers are most 


receptive to advertising. 


Develop this prosperous and responsive market to your 


advantage by using the home daily newspapers. 


They 


blanket the entire territory thoroughly and at a compara- 


tively small appropriation. 


LOWELL, MASS. COURIER Coa 


Daily Circulation 20,419 P. O. 
Population 112.759, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B, C.—2c 

Population 99,198, with pn ame Bris 000 
STANDARD 

NEW BEDFORD,MASS. $t4xDaxo | 

Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy 

Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 20, 023 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150, 000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., penn 

Daily Circulation 56,055 A. 

Population 129,563, with Rat $50, 000 
TELEGRAM 

WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRA 

Daily Circulation 73,444 

Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. a. 


Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. C. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 

Daily Circulation 45,229 A.B.C.—3c copy 
Population 138,036, with suburbs 373,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 32,537 P. O. 
Population 165,000, with suburbs 225,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (®venins) 
Daily Cir. over 10,640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 25,424 P. O. 

Member A. B. C. 

Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i, 889° A. B.C, 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
UNION and 
MANCHESTER, N.H. Egat 
Daily Circulation 28,649 A. B. 
Population 75,063, with aa 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,589 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,090 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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for putting sincerity in, will find 
that he has taken one obvious step 
to make his sales effort count 
for more. No single individual 
or industry is going to be able to 
reform our old-fashioned and in- 
sincere methods of letter-writing 
overnight, but there is one indi- 
vidual who is doing a lot along 
this line. His name is Mr. Lost 
Sale and he is a frequent though 
unwelcome visitor at the place of 
business where careless letter- 
writing is the habit and custom. 


A Mascot a Sales 
Manager Sent 


| WAS absent-mindedly trying 
to smooth down the compara- 
tively few hairs that preserve me 
from a dome resembling an auk’s 
egg in a nest, when Tom Walters 
reached into his pocket. 

“Here, take my comb,” he said, 
drawing forth from a_ black 
sheath a handsome one of the 
species, 

Knowing that Tom is a reverse 
Beau Brummell, I glanced curi- 
ously at an inscription upon the 
comb. It read, “From J. B. An- 
drews to Tom Walters.” 

Andrews was his sales 
ager ! 

“Ah, has the boss been at you 
to keep yourself looking pretty, 
eh, Tom?” I bantered. 

Tom grinned and said, “Comb 
your hair.” 

I started in to do it. Now, my 
hairs are anything but crowded to 
the point where there’s standing 
room only, but that comb caught 

Mer like combs did when I was a 
id, 

Tom chuckled at me. “Doesn’t 
miss anything, does it?” 
laughed. “Do you know 
comb is my mascot—that 
taught an old dog like me new 
tricks ?” 

‘Taught you how to snarl, I 
uppose,” I grumbled back. “Some 
i.scot I” 

Listen, Baldy,” Tom continued 
cod-naturedly, “I tell you 
ccop that comb as a daily re- 
minder to me in business. Yes, 

boss sent it to me with a 
er, 


man- 
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Where Summer 


Advertising PAYS! 


Portland, Maine, and Portland’s 
island-dotted harbor constitute a 
Summer Resort in itself. 


And Portland is the gateway to 
Maine’s hundreds of resorts and 
camps. 

Merchandise moves all-year- 
round in Portland. There are 
no “dull summer months.” 


Summer Advertising PAYS 
in the 


Portland Express 


Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 





Use a Feeder? 


Use an 
Automatic One? 


One That Feeds? 


Ever inspect it to 
see what es it 
feed rapidly, accu- 


rately, uner- 


likely you'll 
find 


LEIMAN 
BROS. 


Blower = Vacuum Pump 


Most feeders have them—all the reliable, worth- 
while feeders—any that don’t, will eventually— 
because they're reliable—they take up their own 
wear. A size for every use —also used for 
agitating plating solutions. 


Feeders Save Money for Your 
Bank Account 
81-BF4 WALKER ST. 


LEIMAN BRO NEW YORK 


Makers of Geed Machinery fer 35 years 
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“He wrote me, ‘Dear Tom: 
Last year you evidently were 
under the impression that your 
territory consisted of a few ‘big- 
time’ cities, and that our adver- 
tising was walled up in_ these 
places. We didn’t bother to cor- 
rect you on this because we were 
begging customers to cut down 
their orders. That condition is 
over. I wish, therefore, to notify 
you that your territory also con- 
sists of numerous places off the 
big-time, some of which may even 
be found on the kerosene circuit. 
Our advertising, by the way, last 
year as well as this, has been cov- 
ering those places even if you 
haven’t. So the entire scalp has 
been at least ‘massaged’ for you. 
Will you, therefore, kindly ‘brush’ 
around same in the future and 
use a ‘fine-tooth comb’ to get the 
orders we need from all parts of 
your territory? I enclose, as a 
‘reminder, this comb. Try it on 
your hair and then try the same 
principle on your territory.’ 

“I tried it on my raven locks, 
just like you did, and I sure got 
his meaning. Orders picked up 
for me right away—so you betcha 
I consider it my mascot.”—Suc- 
cessful Farming’s “Merchandising 
Advertising.” 


A Question of Priority 


Tue Lammers CoMPANY 
Dayton, O. 
Editor of Prtnters’ Inx: 

We have a paper mill client who is 
making @ new bond paper, in connec 
tion with which we are planning some 
advertising and because of the name 
of the product we are desirous of 
using the phrase, “A paper with a per- 
sonality.” 

Our client thinks that this term has 
been used by another paper manufac- 
turer, and while our search of paper 
trade journals does not show any such 
use, we are not anxious to use such a 
hrase if anything similar has appeared 
in connection with paper advertising. 

Tue Lammers Company, 
Geo. A. BucHANaN. 


George E. Mizen Buys Chicago 


Art Business 

George E. Mizen has bought the ad- 
vertising illustration business of the 
Ww. Floing Company, Chicago, and 
will conduct it with practically the 
same personnel as the George E. Mizen 
Company. Mr. Floing plans to enter 
the creative layout field. 


May 25, 10 


Chicago Printing Trades For 
Golf Club 


The Printing Trades Golf Asso 
tion, of Chicago, was organized recent 
It plans to hold three tourname:t 
during the summer and to enter a te 
in the Cleveland tournament at thc 
United Typothete of America conv n 
tion in October. The officers of 
Chicago association are: M. E. ag n, 
W. F. Hall Company, president; ‘ 
Hammond, Western manager, *g r 
Folder Company, vice-president; H. £ 
Roelke, Blakely Printing Company, 
treasurer; Walter K. Tews, Frank!in 
Typothete of Chlcage, secretary. 


Critchfield & Company Add to 
Copy Staff 


Richard E. Tucker and A. L. Salis 
bury have joined the copy staff o/ 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. Mr. Salisbury was for 
merly Western manager in Chicago of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York agency 
Mr. Tucker was formerly with the c P 
departments of Erwin Wasey & C 
pany and John H. Dunham, Chic: go 
advertising agencies. Critchfield & Com 
pany have secured the advertising ac 
count of the Universal Manufacturing 
& Sales Company, Chicago, manufactur 
ers of automobile accesi accessories. 


To Manage Detroit Office of 
Woodward & Kelly 


F. B. Etter has been appointed man 
ager of the Detroit office recently 
opened by Woodward & Kelly, Chicago 
publishers’ representatives. Mr. Etter 
was with the automobile advertising de 
partment of the Philadelphia WNorti 
American for a number of years. 


Sta-kleen Burner Account with 
Rankin Agency 


The Sta-kleen Burner Company, Ko 
komo, Ind., manufacturer of oil burners 
for industrial purposes, has placed its 
advertising account with Wm. H. Ranki: 
Company, Chicago. Plans ffor the 
handling of this account have not beer 
completed. 


Walter S. Dickey Purchases 
Kansas City “Post” 


Walter S. Dickey, owner and ecitor 
of the Kansas City Journal, has bought 
the Kansas City Post, an evening an 
Sunday paper. The purchase of the 
Post gives Mr. Dickey morning, eve 
ning and Sunday service. 


Hosiery Account with Cleve- 
land Agency 


The Wovenright Knitting Comp.ny 
Cleveland, manufacturer of hosiery. has 
placed its account with Persons-| cel, 
Inc., advertising agency, of that city 
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Subject: The Foundation Comes First. 


Gentlemen: 


Advertising does not get very far without sales, for the 
foundation of successful advertising is successful selling. 


To be sure there are examples of novelties put on the 
market through advertising without the usual sales efforts, 
but the great majority of merchandise must be sold to the 
trade through trade advertising and trade selling before 
it is profitable to advertise extensively to the public. 


Selling is the foundation. Advertising brings success in 
adequate measure only when all other processes of marketing 
are properly functioning. We cannot describe all of these 
processes here, although it would be easy to describe most 
of them if we were discussing a specific article or one par- 
ticular line of goods. 


An advertising campaign has to be organized just as an 
industry must be organized. Most of the organization does 
not have to do with advertising itself. It has mostly to do 
with the factory and its organization; with the actual goods 
and their thorough proving; with the sales organization and 
its actual selling; with the proper distributing connections. 
Simultaneously it has to do with the trade advertising. After 
you have done all the rest of the work and the goods are 
on the dealers’ shelves, then is the time for the public 
advertising. 


Minor exceptions only emphasize the fact that the foun- 
dation work of merchandising must be the basis for every 
successful advertising campaign. 


Study the sure methods of a seasoned manufacturer and 
experienced advertiset. He builds his foundation first. He 
makes sure of his product by long experimentation on the 
actual market. When the goods are right, and the pack- 
ages are right, and the prices are right, then he organizes 
his sales force. He makes the right connection with the trade 
in each locality. He gets his goods out on the market ready 
for business, and finally he starts his public advertising—-not 
as the first step or the second—but as the last step in the 
processes of merchandising. 


In fact, if a manufacturer is not able to market his goods 
successfully without public advertising he probably cannot 
use public advertising successfully. 


Yours very truly, 


WPL uhh Company 


6) W. 35, N.Y. Advertising Agency 


l ‘ese letters appear every other week on first page preceding “Editorial.” 
Next subject, “Copy Education,” June 8th 
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In speaking be- 
ness Is ore the final 
meeting of the 

Good Now season of the 
Technical Publicity Association m 
New York recently, A. O. Backert, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, thoroughly exploded the 
rampant theory that there can be 
no genuine revival in business un- 
til all the basic commodities are 
down to a parallel price level. 
Taking five materials — cotton, 
wheat, sugar, pig iron and wool as 
typical, he showed a chart depict- 
ing the préce fluctuations of these 
articles from 1865 to 1895. In this 
thirty-year period the price lines 
of these five articles never ran 
parallel to one another. In fact, 
they constantly criss-crossed. The 
general price tendency during all 


Why Busi- 
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these years was downward, and 
yet many times during the period 
there were occasions when some 
commodity took a sharp turn u)- 
ward for three or four years. n 
other words, within the cycle there 
were several periods of prosperity. 
All the commodities did not share 
alike in these revivals or at the 
same time, but they did share 
somewhat and at some time. 

This is an important observa- 
tion. It shows that an industry 
can prosper during times of de- 
clining prices. An individual con- 
cern may even make its greatest 
strides during times of severe busi- 
ness depression. Any number of 
advertisers made notable progress 
during the darkest days of 1921. 
A company that learns how to 
merchandise (which includes ad- 
vertising) its product is not abso- 
lutely dependent on market condi- 
tions. Good merchandising enables 
a product to be sold profitably, 
despite the market. Real selling 
does not begin until the market is 
unfavorable. Anybody can sell 
when .everbody is clamoring for 
goods. 

Mr. Backert said we must sell 
from where we are and not wait 
for ideal conditions. The freight 
alone entering into pig iron today, 
for instance, is not far from the 
1913 entire cost of the commodity. 
If business were to wait until the 
price devel of this material re- 
turned to some imaginary normal 
level, rust would consume our in- 
dustrial machinery before that day 
arrives. No, we must merchandise 
pig iron and every other com- 
modity on today’s cost. Business 
goes ahead as soon as we stop 
waiting for a restoration of 1913 
conditions and start in to sell on 
today’s exigencies. That this 
theory. is now generally accepted is 
proved by the fact that the charts 
now show nearly every line of 
business registering a sharp wp- 
ward turn. 

What Every A sales manager 

Salesman said recently that 


e gave his sales 
Should Know force the infor- 


mation about the product and the 
policy of the company that he 
“thought was good for them, |ut 
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h. held back a lot.” He had dis- 
c.vered, he said, that if he gave 
his men too much material, they 
presented a great deal of infor- 
mation to the prospect that he 
di-in’t want and that this material 
hal the effect of confusing the 
buver instead of selling him. 

\s a matter of fact, this par- 
ticular sales manager and others 
who believe that salesmen should 
no’ know too much are trying to 
theorize generally about a thing 
which is very specific in its ap- 
plication. 

[he salesmen for any house 
should be careful students of the 
industry from which they earn 
their living. They should have 
enough material to answer any 
reasonable question that may be 
put to them by a _ prospective 
buyer about the product they are 
selling. They should study the 
selling problems of the retailers 
in their field and be prepared to 
help the retailer in his selling 
problems. 

As the sales manager of Runkel 
Brothers has said, “the minute one 
of our salesmen, through his 
study, feels that there is a better 
product than ours in his field, we 
hope he will send in his resigna- 
tion for his own sake, quite as 
much as for ours.” 

But because a salesman is a 
student of his own industry and 
is able to answer questions is no 
reason why he should present all 
he knows at one time; there is 
such a thing as building up an ob- 
jection in the buyer’s mind which 
did not exist. Too many facts 
presented all at once are con- 
fusing. 

\ny practical salesman knows 
that no set selling talk is going to 
fit every conceivable case. Before 
he knows how best to present his 
own problem, he must know what 
points the buyer has in his mind 
tha: he wants cleared up, and not 
build up objections for him in ad- 

‘ec. This is a matter for the 

Ss manager to impress upon 

men by going over with them 

fully the day-to-day problems 
meet in their selling. The 
sman can’t know too much 
it his product or his industry, 
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but he can, and sometimes does, 
talk too much in the presence of 
his prospect. 


The Other AClevelandcloth- 
Side of Dealer ‘*®&,™anufacturer 


tells Printers’ 
Development Ink he believes 


advertising effort right now can be 
expended more advantageously in 
the line of intensive dealer de- 
velopment than in trying to get 
new dealers. 

“Give me 500 dealers who will 
actually use the advertising help 
I am ready to give them,” he says, 
“and I could do more business than 
with 5,000 customers of the kind 
I have now.” 

This is a glaring example of the 
way in which a perfectly good ad- 
vertising principle can be overesti- 
mated or distorted. We bring it 
out here because manufacturers in 
many lines seem to be going en- 
tirely too far in flirting with the 
same idea. A sounder doctrine 
than dealer development never 
was evolved but the way some 
advertisers are jumping at it as a 
cure-all in the present situation is 
almost tragic. 

The thing is not being clearly 
thought out. If any man can re- 
member a time in all the history 
of business when it was more 
necessary to reach out after new 


- dealers than is the case now, let 


him rise in his place and speak 
right out. Replacement! This 
forms a sizable part of the duty 
of advertising during 1922. Re- 
tail mortality as given out in cold 
figures by the commercial agencies 
is the cause. How are the broken- 
down dealers going to be replaced 
if the bulk of the advertising effort 
goes mainly toward building up 
those who are left? 

Keep right on building up the 
dealers, of course. This is and 
always has been the thing to do. 
But when it comes to resting upon 
this all or nearly all one’s hope of 
salvation there are apt to be some 
disconcerting consequences. In- 
dustrial towns—big ones, too— 
have been almost as dead as the 
well-known and much-mentioned 
door nail. Helping the dealers in 
such towns is good business and 
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good sense. Their communities 
are coming back and the breath of 
life must be preserved in them. 
General advertising effort is the 
big thing that is needed now to 
reach the live-wire dealer here 
and there. This is neither dog- 
matic nor universal in its applica- 
tion. But, speaking in a broad 
way, there is no doubt at all that 
the average general advertiser 
who is taking the vitality from 
his national effort to consolidate 
local gains is needlessly trifling 
with his potential prosperity. 


A Step Ahead It has often been 
in Industrial pointed out that 


the rubber-stamp 
Relations idea, the lack of 


personal contact between the house 
and its men, and between the men 
and the firm’s customers, is a dis- 
advantage in modern big business. 
The transportation business fur- 
nishes an instance. Transportation 
is a commodity “consumed by use.” 
That is, after the customer has 
had his ride he has nothing to show 
for his money. In the case of 
unsatisfactory goods he has no 
redress. For this and _ other 
reasons transportation has been a 
hard thing to sell by modern 
methods. It has suffered greatly 
from becoming big. 

Back in the old stage-coach days, 
there was an intimacy between pas- 
sengers and crew that did much to 
lighten the rigors of one of those 
tedious and dangerous overland 
journeys. No passenger then re- 
ferred to a stage-coach driver as 
“number 26.” As the rigors of 
transportation disappeared, the 
old intimacy and friendliness dis- 
appeared with them, a condition 
paralleled in many another in- 
dustry. 

Now comes the news that the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company has 
made a change designed to bring 
back some of the old personal 
friendliness between its salesmen 
and customers—the conductors 
and the passengers. The old 
numbered badges will be thrown 
away: and a badge with the name 
of the “transportation salesman” 
substituted. In a _ bulletin an- 
nouncing the change the company 
says: 
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“The badge is a business card 
always on display, telling not only 
the name of the salesman and the 
company he represents, but th 
most attractive features in col 
nection with the purchase of ou 
transportation, namely: ‘Service,’ 
‘Civility’ and ‘Loyalty.’ 

“The practice of giving numbers 
to employees had its origin in that 
period of intense materialism in ir 
dustry, which is only now comin: 
to be recognized as a wrong sort 
of ‘ism.’ Men were looked upon 
simply as machines, capable oj 
doing so much work, and their 
labor was viewed altogether as a 
commodity, without any consider 
tion being given to the mental and 
emotional sides of the physical 
man and the way in which this 
element of him could affect the 
value of his labor.” 

Before this departure from 
tradition in the transportation 
business was finally decided upon, 
consultations were held with ex- 
ecutives of other types of business 
The results of the application of 
the idea of names instead of num- 
bers, in such lines as cigar stores, 
drug stores, post offices, restaurants 
and banks, were carefully ex- 
amined. The transportation com- 
pany found that it could apply a 
drug-store idea to its own business. 

A big concern loses the personal 
touch unless the management is 
alert for ideas to keep this valuabl« 
asset alive. The closer a firm gets 
to the problems of its selling 
force, the more friendliness th: 
selling force wins from the firm’s 
customers. 


Thomas J. Mulvey Changes 
Connection 


Thomas J. Mulvey, formerly ass 
ciated with the John Clark Sims Com 
pany, Ltd., advertising agency of Phils 
delphia, and before that general manag 
in charge of advertising for Per 
& Co., Philadelphia clothiers, has joined 
the advertising staff of the Philadelp! 
North American as manager of the c« 
department. 


New England Account fo: 
Hoyt’s Service 


The Boston office of Hoyt’s Servic 
Inc., has secured the account of tic 
Acme Apparatus Company, Cambride:, 
Mass., manufacturer of radio apparatt 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 





AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CuiEnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 








**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


Note: In accordance with its policy one. During the considerable period, 
of concentration, this agency does not therefore, while the problems of our 
permit the initial study and development _ fourth and newest client, the American 
of service on a new account to be inter- Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer a fifth account will not be sought. 























BERRIEN 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


19 W. 44th St., New York 


Advertising 


Acker Merrill & Condit -| 
ao « J 
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Assistant 
Sales Manager 


Want young man 
of unusual ability, 
under35 year's of age. 


Large organization, 
excellentopportunity 
for advancement. 


ADDRESS ‘“'M. E.”’ 
Box 59, Care Printers’ Ink 
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New Publication on Personnel 


Research 

The Journal of Personnel Research 
has been started as a monthly publica. 
tion in Baltimore, Md. It is being 
issued as the official organ of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation, and is pub- 
lished by the Williams & Wilkins 
Company. 

The publishers in an announcement of 
the purposes of the new publication say 
that it will deal with “original re 
searches in the applied sciences that 
contribute to our knowledge and effec 
tive direction of people at work.” 





Gillette Advertising in Many 


Foreign Countries 

The Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Boston, has planned advertising cam- 
paigns that will run in twenty-one for 
eign countrics. These campaigns will 
start as soon as possible. They will be 
directed by the Gotham Advertising 
Company, New York. 





Dun to Change Size of 


Publications 
R. G. Dun & Company, New York 
publishers, will change the size of 


World’s Markets to a 7 x 10 page be 
inning with the June issue. Dun’s 
nternational Review will change to the 
same size beginning with the July issue. 








AN ART DIRECTOR AND 
VISUALIZER 


for twenty years a newspaper artist and 
art manager, now conducting a commer- 
cial studio, wants greater scope. I know 
what to demand of the artist because of 
broad experience generally, and I know 
good engraving and printing for the same 
reason, Will expect a good salary and will 
earn it. Address “D. N.,”’ Box 69, P. I, 








Can You Sell 
Publication Space 
in New York City? 


The Leading Magazine in Its Field Wants 
Another New York Representative 


The man we want is around thirty 
years old—preferably is a college 
man. He has had experience sell- 
ing magazine space in New York 
City—is big enough to get in to 
see the important agency and ad 
vertising prospect executives—likes 
to work hard and feel that it is 
getting him somewhere. Replies 
will be kept absolutely confidential, 
but no consideration can be given 
unless your first letter gives com 
plete facts on your experience. 
Address “T. J.,” Box 70, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Know of a 
Printing Salesman 


who measures up to this standard? 


The man of the calibre required is not a 
peruser of the want ad columns of the daily 
papers, nor of a roving disposition with his 
ear constantly to the ground for a change 
of job. 


The man we have in mind is one who is 
thoroughly experienced and highly successful 
in his present connection, but who for some 
legitimate reason, through no fault of his own, 
and beyond his control or remedy, is not 
happily situated, or who feels he is not in the 
niche where he can accomplish that of which 
he is capable. 


Expansion and development plans create a 
real opportunity in our Sales Organization, 
the possibilities of which are limited only by 
the ability of the individual. 


The ability to sell printing in a large way, 
and the capacity to adequately represent our 
institution, and thereby enlarge his present 
sales with the aid of our backing and diversi- 
fied facilities, are essential qualifications. 


We believe it would be to our mutual inter- 
est for such a man to call. By appointment only. 


Wynkoop HALLENBECK CRAWFORD Co. 
“Printing Headquarters” 
PRINTERS & BINDERS 
80 Lafayette Street 
EW YORK 
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HE Shredded Wheat Company 

recently had a most unusual 
piece of copy in grocery business 
papers. “Don’t Wrap It” was the 
attention-getting caption. Going on, 
the advertisement read: “Some 
foods require a lot of overhead ex- 
pense to get them to the consumer— 
paper bags, wrapping paper, string, 
etc. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is in 
a carefully sealed, dustproof, bug- 
proof package. No wrapping is 
necessary. The carton has a lot of 
valuable information on it—do not 
cover it up,” etc. 

That is an angle to packaged 
merchandise which is too seldom 
emphasized. Not only does the 
retailer save both time and ex- 
pense in preparing cartoned and 
canned goods for delivery, but the 
open display of the package along 
the grocer’s route reminds many 
persons that they, too, need this 
article. 

* * * 

The Jewel Tea Company, in the 
early days, used to instruct its 
drivers to take a whole basket of 
groceries into the kitchen of the 
customer to whom a delivery was 
being made. If Mrs. Jones had 
bought only a pound of tea, her 
pound would be down at the bot- 
tom of the basket. To get at it, the 
driver would have to empty out all 
the other contents on Mrs. Jones’s 
kitchen table. Seeing baking pow- 
der and coffee and spices and 
other things being set out, the cus- 
tomer would soon exclaim: “I did 
not buy any of that stuff. My or- 
der was for a pound of tea only.” 
“You are right,” the driver would 
reply. “The rest of this stuff is 
for Mrs. Johnson, up the street.” 
Mrs. Jones in many cases would 
conclude that if her neighbors 
were buying such a variety of 
groceries from the Jewel man, she, 
too, might try some of the other 
products. 

Many retailers in different parts 
of the United States advertise 
semi-annual “Unwrapped Sales.” 
A big variety of bulky articles are 


offered, such as brooms, mops, 
wash tubs, boilers, clothes hampers, 
rakes, hoes, lawn-mowers, step- 
ladders and articles of like nature. 
In some cases the sale goods are 
not delivered. Customers are 
obliged to carry their own pur- 
chases in any way they choose. Re- 
tailers who favor this idea claim 
that it has enormous suggestive 
value. The carrying of a flotilla 
of step-ladders through the streets 
suggests to many spectators that 
they have been needing a ladder 
for a long time. These merchants 
claim that as a result of the stunt 
there is a decided increase in the 
sale of all the articles thus fea- 
tured for weeks afterward. 

Another stunt that retailers 
often pull off is when they receive 
an unusually large shipment of 
some article to parade it around 
town before placing the goods in 
stock. A Victor dealer, for in- 
stance, will route several truck- 
loads of Victrolas through his city 
before delivering them to his 
store. R. H. Macy & Company 
vary this idea by having an annual 
parade of their delivery wagons. 
It is usually held the first Monday 
in May. 

” + 

How much enthusiastic over- 
statement is allowable in adver- 
tising? The gradations from exact 
truth to exact falsehood are many, 
otherwise witnesses in law courts 
would not be required to swear to 
“tell the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” There- 
fore we find advertisements that 
neither lie nor tell the truth, some 
that tell a little of the truth, others 
a little more, and so on until the 
middle ground is reached where 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth constitutes the message. 
Then on the southern slope of the 
mountain the descent begins into 
the realm of overstatement, from 
mild enthusiasm at the top to false- 
hood without apology at the 
bottom. 

The question of what to do with 
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“On-the-spot” publicity has introduced 
“Prest-O-Lite” Service to millions of motor- 
ists. “Ing-Rich” Signs of everlasting 
porcelain (fused into steel) mark each | j i 
and every “Prest-O-Lite” Service Sta- 
tion. “Ing-Rich” Signs will put your 
product in the spotlight at the 


places where it is sold just as 
effectively and economically. 
Write for our colored sign cata- 

\ log and ask us about our free 


\ sample sign offer today. 
ie 


a RICHARDSON |p 


. MANUFACTURING COMPANY) a 
“Beaver Falls, Pa 
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USED 
BELKNAP 
MAILING 
EQUIPMENT 


2 Duplex Machines. 

Also No. 1 and No. 3 List, 
Wrapper and Envelope Ad- 
dressing Machines. 
Automatic Punch for expira- 
tion dates. 

All above equipped with 
electric motors and in good 
running condition. 

3200 Solid End Metal Trays. 
26 Oak Stencil Cabinets. 

3 L. C. Smith Stencil Attach- 
ments. 

8 Remington Pin Point Type- 


-~writers. 


Address “B. R.,” Box 68, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 








A Message to 
Advertising Agencies 


“A large agency has complimented 
us on the quality of our work. Also 
on the promptness with which we met 
their very exacting delivery require- 
ments.” Yes, the price was right too! 


THE WARSHAW PRESS, Inc. 
“Everything in Lithography” 
175 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK 
Telephone Spring 7653 














al 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


We plan, write, design 
and print direct adver- 
tising — a single piece 
or a year’s campaign. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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enthusiasm in advertisement writ- 
ing is only troublesome among ad- 
vertisers of honest-to-goodness 
propositions. Advertising written 
with deliberate intent to deceive— 
so-called fraudulent advertising— 
is not included in the present study 
of the subject. The Class, we 
hope, understands that. 

ut among gentlemen and honest 
craftsmen what, in sooth, may be 
done to temper the fine edge of 
our seething faith in the merits of 
our so blameless merchandise 
when we come to enumerate its 
virtues ? 

. + * 

The advertising manager of The 
Lowe Brethers Company, paint 
manufacturer of Dayton, Ohio, 
submits an interesting contribution 
to one angle of the question in the 
form of an advertisement which 
that company is now running in 
the business press. He says: “I 
am sending this to the Class as an 
example of how to give the lie to 
liars and still be a liar and admit 
the lying.” 

The advertisement is entitled 
“Who Is Lying,” and is addressed 
to the paint dealer. It reads in 
part: 

“If I were to ask you how many 
miles your car gave you on a gal- 
lon, would you tell me the exact 
truth? Come now, don’t hedge. 
By exact, I mean exact. Of course 
you wouldn’t. You'd lie any- 
where from three to five miles. 
Furthermore, you would do it and 
not consider it was lying. It’s sort 











Thousands More Subscriptions 
Renewals, Classified and Special of- 
fers ASSURED, using Pallen’s new 
RETURN “CASH-ORDER”’ DEVICE 
Highest percentage of orders at least 
cost. rite for sample and reduced 
prices. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK of 
American Hebrew 


(MEMBER A. B. C.) 


THE LITERARY DIGEST devotes a page and a half on May 20th 
to editorial comment on the April 14th issue of THE 
AMERICAN HEBREW. 


During April THE AMERICAN HEBREW was quoted at length in 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, CURRENT OPINION, THE 
ECONOMIC WORLD, and UNITY. 


Comparative figures show the advertisers’ valuation of our pages: 


1921 - 32,011 lines . 
Passover Issue - - ‘ 1922 - 35,092 ime ¢ Increase 3,081 lines 


Confirmation Issue 1 on ; on Increase 7,294 lines 


The 


THE AMERICAN HEBREW is now located at 
19 W. 44th Street, New York 
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Wanted 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 


A well-known class magazine 
needs a salesman. Preferably 
a man who is working in Chi- 
cago or surrounding territory. 
One who is making good, but 
who is looking for a permanent 
association with a bigger future. 
All replies held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address “R. H.,” Box 65, 
Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. 





roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies ”’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








E RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
. 0. Box 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 











Est. 1873. Chicago 
The Largest Paid 


Circulation in the 
Lumber Field. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 
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CLINICAL MEDICINE 
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of what you might call ‘permis- 
sible.’ 

“Now as to your accusing all 
paint makers as being liars, that’s 
pretty harsh. They, too, so it 
seems, have a ‘permissible.’ They 
all seem to feel it is perfectly all 
right to claim that their paint will 
always go farther, cover better 
and last longer than any other. 
Now some paint might do some of 
those things, but heaven knows all 
of them don’t do all of them. 

“If I were buying a car on its 
mileage performance, I’d go to a 
man’s wife and she’d give me the 
real gasoline-going facts. Women 
have their little fibbings, but it 
hasn’t gotten to mileage yet. By 
the same token, if I wanted to be 
surely sure exactly what a paint 
would do, I’d go to those who had 
made it do what it claimed to do 
I'd go to several. It happens that 
men don’t lie about paint they've 
bought. If anything, they will 
kind of lean backward on the side 
of the real truth. 

“Reckon our traveling men are 
about as truthful as the average 
You or I can’t’ make over human 
nature. But what we can do, and 
do do, is to make what we make 
so doggone good, that it will make 
good. To adapt the Buick’s slo- 
gan: if anyone makes better paint, 
we come pretty close to being that 


one. 
* * * 

Such direct-mail advertising as 

comes to the Schoolmaster from a 

well-known New York store spe- 











LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID ADVERTISING 


Total for first three months ef 1922 


4,161,108 Lines 


6. L oy = Co, 
- Logan Payne 
H. W. Moloney Suite 401, Tower Bids. 








604 Times Bidg. 6 No. Michigan Ave. 
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ciulizing in merchandise for men , 


PRINTERS’ 


is not at all of the impersonal sort | 


customarily printed and sent out 
under a firm’s own signature. 

\pproximately once a week a 
letter is received from the clerk 
who has always served us at this 
establishment. From the most 
careful scrutiny it would seem that 
this 
a form letter. It bears all the 
ear-marks of having been dictated 
for one individual and one only. 
The signature is not a stencil. 

n this letter the clerk states that 
the store is having a special sale 
of this or that, or perhaps it may 
relate to a new shipment of some 
exclusive product that has just 
been received. 

There is a friendliness, a whole- 
some sincerity about these letters 
that recommends them to men who 
might not be interested in set 
forms of advertising. The School- 
master understands that this is 
part of the store policy. Every 


clerk writes a certain number of | The 


letters to his own customers. 


communication is in no sense | 


| 
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$3,000 IS ALL 


it will take to buy complete business 
of young National magazine. It will 
soon pay back the $3,000 invested. 
The only magazine of its kind on the 
market. A money maker for the 
right party, possibilities unlimited. 
Owner has larger interests. Address 
“Cc. M.,”" Box 62, Printers’ Ink. 








Over $79,000,000 ANNUALLY 
spent in the Restaurant Industry 
You can reach this trade economically with 


THE 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
The Magazine for Bating Places 
First National Bank Building 
CHICAGO 














House Magazines 


To any company contemplating the use of a 
customers’ house magazine,wewillgladlysend 
a copy of The William Feather Magazine 
and samples of publications we are now 
producing for our customers. An economical 
and effective service—in use fifteen years 


William Feather Company 


605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘in a nutshell~ 


Total Homes in 


Peoria lerritory APA Maal 


COVERED BY 
37%500 Journal-Transcript 
Since 13% of 


'@elaaloliat- bale) al ) 
. : EXCLUSIVE OF DUPLICATION 
Roria’s Population 
is Foreign born 


and some are 
unemployed it 
ig reasonable to 
suppose that many 
of these 5,500 homes 
take no daily paper- 


Chas. H.Eddy Co. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Chicago New York 
Boston 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF THE 
PEORIA MARKET 





Combinetion 


TRANSCRIPT 420 JOURMAL 


X DUPLICATION 


THE PEORIA JOURNAL 
Che Pcoria Cranscript 
SUNDAY JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 
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Philip Milbauer Joins James F. 
Newcomb & Co., Inc. 
Leafleture Philip Milbauer, previously with the 


production staffs of William E. Rudg: 

Inc., Mt, Vernon, N. Y., and P. F. 
Collier S Sons Company, ae, TE is 
ls +s now wit ames ewcomb & Co., 
ing,clearwriting, Inc., as assietant to Chester H. Turner, 


expressive print- director of sales production. 

ing —we link 
tales veracity with sales 
sagacity. Leafleture, book- 
leture and letcerature. Ry ey 
Sq2200rn PREM ange ig gg = Es 
ee ee Ba 
national sales managers’ association, 





National Sales Managers’ 
Association Sought 














This Sales 


MAGAZINE Pa 
ganization 
ADVERTISING MANAGER ||| weonts Work 


*“ and solicitor desires to take 
entire charge of advertising of It has ability—proven. 
first-class Publication on a com- 
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TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ASVERTIONS p »- * POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
National Advertisers how to Ss asventi- sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book 
lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
cents for current number or $2.00 for 
twelve months’ subscription. 


18 to 22 East 18, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASK FOR YOUR 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin. 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Cc, 

It presents some good periodical publish- 
ing opportunities. 








I wnat to invest up to $15,000 and my 
extensive administrative and executive 
ability in an established, growing and 
recognized advertising agency, or pub- 
lishing proposition. Write in detail. 
Confidential, Box 352, Printers’ Ink. 





LETTERS WITH THE PUNCH ARE 
A SALES FORCE. BOOKLETS WITH 
PEP SELL GOODS. These salesmen fine- 
comb your territory. Your cost per sale 
s trifling. Campaigns planned. Address 
Burr, Room 1203, 15 East 40th Street. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 








WHO WILL FINANCE IT? 
In ventor holding patents on revolutionary 
brick-concrete building process and which 
will reduce cost by trebling production 
seeks party to finance early stages of 
organizing parent company. Subsidiaries 
will do manufacturing. Product will be 
an advertising prospect equal to well- 
known building materials. Box 376, P. I. 





WOULD YOU BUY $100,000? 
You can, for a reasonable sum, purchase 
an idea that will make several times that 
amount. I have a coating for straw hats 
which preserves the original color, is 
pliable, will not peel and hat can be 
cleaned with a wet or damp cloth the 
same as a celluloid collar. One coating 
( about 2 cents. Can be put up to 
druggists or 5 & 10c stores at good 
G. Ament, 1109 DeKalb Ave., 
klyn, N. Y. 





EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 


rnish details of method we origi- 
to secure absolutely clear fill-ins 
(ters with an Addressograph. Com 
eliminates fabric marks between 
and words and gives genuine type- 
effect. This exclusive and ex- 
ly valuable information will be 
ed to purchaser of one motor 
model F2 ribbon print Addresso- 
and two motor driven Grapho- 
All latest models and in splendid 
ting condition, Should interest con- 
wishing to mail mechanically perfect 
letters or shop doing letter work 
supplying lists. Green & Ellis Co., 
111 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Sale—Old-established daily in city 
of 100,000 located in exclusive field in 
rich, prosperous agricultural section. 
Wonderful equipment, great possibilities. 
Price, $150,000, -part cash. Will consider 
selling an interest to good editorial man, 
competent to take full charge that depart- 
ment. Address Box 375, Printers’ Ink. 





NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 

We are constantly on the lookout for 
new propositions. Anything that could 
be sold by mail or through drug stores 
is particularly desirable. If you have 
any specialty and would care to dispose 
of the selling rights on a royalty basis 
or otherwise, send full description. Box 
378, Printers’ Ink. 





HANG UP YOUR HA 
TURN om THE POWER 


Modern Printing Plant 

Profitable Business 

Centrally Located 

Efficiently Equipped 
Monotype, Linotypes, 3 cylinder presses, 
4 jobbers, Miller feeder, Kelly press, 
folder, finishing outfit. Excellent com- 
posing room, with well-laid-out office. All 
for less than inventory value. Terms 
if desired, liberal discount for cash. 
ALL for re Yom Dollars, Par- 
ticulars of A. . Box 347, P. I. 





A BUNCH OF AMERICAN BEAUTY 
PONY TWO-REVOLUTION PRESSES 
of various makes and sizes: 
Miehle—26x34, 29x41 and 33x46 
Babcock—26x32, 27x39 and 28x41 
Whitlock—26x31, 27x40, and 29x43 
Century—25x31, 25x35 and 30x42 
Scott—24x36; pretty fair 
Campbell-—-27x41, not so good 
Pre-War Prices and Terms 
The Pony Press is a Money-Maker 
and a Forerunner of a Profitable 
Cylinder Press Room 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 
96 Beekman Street 
New York City 


WANTED 
A New 
solicitor, who 
perience in 





York advertising 


has had ex- 
the newspaper, 
magazine and advertising 
agency fields, desires to 
represent an _ out-of-town 
newspapér or publication. 
Highest references. Ad- 
dress “D. J. S.,” Box 365, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 











HELP WANTED 





Salesman wanted to represent Pencil 
Experience in this or kindred 


Company. 
lines absolutely necessary. No other 
need apply. Address Box 368, care of 


Printers’ Ink. 


SALES EXECUTIVE wanted to organ- 
ize, manage and assume sales develop- 
ment of established, comprehensive bank 
advertising service. Compensation to be 
measured by results. Box 349, P. I. 


Wanted, Salesmen—Must be experienced 
in selling commercial printing to counties, 
banks, etc.; must give A-1 references as 
to ability. Also state salary desired. Bis- 
marck Tribune Co., Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Advertising Solicitor Wanted—-Young, 
experienced man on_ small morning 
daily. City of 30,000, New York State. 
Must have experience and ability to get 
and hold business and render service to 
advertisers. Pleasant, permanent posi- 
tion. Address Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING DETAIL MAN for pub- 
lisher (Christian firm). Single, young, 
with a good record and plenty of com- 
mon sense and energy. Prefer College 
graduate. Must know something about 
books, and enough about printing to 
“make readable layouts and prepare copy 
that a compositor will understand. Ad- 
dress Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


CONTACT AND COPY MAN 
with the accent on contact—who can put 
the human touch into copy and who must 
now be holding down a real job in an 
agency known for its high copy stand- 
ards. The position is not in New York. 
Mention salary, and we'll take very good 
care of a scrapbook of samples. Address 
Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


FREE OFFICE RENT 
National trade directory about to open 




















offices in 
New York Atlanta 
Chicago San Francisco 
Toronto 
desires to correspond with seasoned 


“free lance’ experienced solicitors to 
follow up “local leads” for advertising 
on commission basis. Work confined to 
semi-annual seasons of about two 
months each. Address, with full par- 
ticulars, Box 346, care Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND CONTACT MAN 
with small but growing agency in city of 
about 400,000 population. Must be con- 
sistent producer of sales-creating copy, 
have ideas for strong, original layouts, 
and be experienced on agency produc- 
tion, practice and selling, for he will oc- 
casionally be called upon to get business. 

We are offering at WE think is a 
real OPPORTUNITY to the man carry- 
ing the above qualifications—plus energy, 
ambition and VISION into the not-far- 
distant future; who is willing to build 
WITH us with the understanding that, 
eventually, he is to become part OF us, 

Tell us about yourself, state experi- 
ence, salary desired and send snapshot 
if one is handy. Correspondence treated 
confidentially. Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 
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WRITER, familiar with hotels and res 
wanted by established trade 


taurants, 

paper. Salary and share in profits in 
six months for right man. ox 358, 
Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMEN AND ADVERTISING MEN 
Salesmen and Advertising men who hay 
proven their ability and are seeking t 
sell that ability, will find our person 
contact service unusually satisfactory. Ou 
original, dependable and dignified method 
invariably bring results. Each client giv« 
prompt, personal attention. Coffidenti 
inquiries for detailed informatiqn invite 
The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Co. 
Cowell & Hubbard Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autoliog 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse 
travel—any subject. Immediate reaiing 
and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 
308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc, 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
delivery, close co-operation. STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 10, 


MEN ONLY: “The Pocket Chesterfield,’ 
on self-improvement, personal appearance 
and habits, manners, conversation, dress, 
how to get ahead in business and society 











Illustrated. Invaluable for salesmen 
office men, all men. Postpaid for a one 
dollar bill. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 


308-310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Want to obtain the exclusive sales 
agency or distributor for some _ large 
manufacturer. Can furnish highest 
references and finance myself. Will go 
any place. Box 374, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising production man, 24, print 
ing estimator, thorough knowledge pro 
duction details; good at lettering, de 
signing and layouts; six years’ agency 
experience. Box 370, Printers’ Ink 


PUBLISHER’S ASSISTANT—Y o ung 
man; writer and editor; knows make-up, 
typography, engraving, paper and me 
chanics of printing. illing and indus 
trious. Good reporter. Box 351, P. |. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
many years’ experience, desires to be 
come Eastern representative for trade 
paper of good circulation; commission 
Address Box 364, care of Printers’ Ink 


Advertising Man 
28, two years’ experience. Good record 
as producer. Address Box 362, care oi 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY OR DIRECT MAIL MAN | 
who has produced uniformly successful 
results with one of the larger manufac 
turers. You can verify his results. 
Education: 4 years college, age 26. Posi 
tion Wanted: Copy or Direct Mail. A¢ 
dress Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY WRITER, now employed, offers 
you at your figure his energy, enthusiasm 
and fotr years’ experience if you're in 
New York-Philadelphia district Twenty- 
six, married. Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 


Stenographer-Secretary, able to write 
copy; assistant to busy executive in ad- 
vertising agency wishes position where 
there is an opportunity to assume re- 
sponsibility and to_use brains. Address 
Box 373, in care Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
pen and ink, water color, figures, effec- 
tive and beautiful technique extremely 
suitable for magazine advertising appeal- 
ing to women, Wishes free-lance work. 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


Young advertising man and executive 
seeking permanent connection where 
there’s an opportunity and business and 
advertising problems to be solved. Excel- 
lent reasons for change. Will go any- 

west of Philadelphia. Address 
371, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Box 





IF you need, in your business, NOT an 
ordinary young man, BUT a college stu- 
dent with ability, experience, and per- 
severance; THEN you are looking for 
the writer, who believes that, if you 
grant him an interview, he can con- 
clusively prove his worth. Address Box 
372, in care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
Now with leading agency, executive for 
five years in nationally-famous organi- 
zation, dealing with every phase of ad- 
vertising and_ selling. Ten years’ 
previous experience. Especially familiar 
with drug store merchandise. Age 37. 
University training. Address Box 363, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXPERT 

10 years’ experience in high-class cata- 
logue and bocklet work, copy writing 
and layout on trade paper advertising 
for large corporation. Am desirous of 
locating in or near New York City. 
Perhaps a trade paper or corporation 
publicity dept. can use me. or per- 
interview address, Box 361, 
in care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, at present service man 
with large printing and publishing 
house—expert knowledge of printing 
processes, engraving, art work, type 
faces and layout—desires position in 
advertising end of the game. Mod- 
erate salary to start. Box 353, care 
ot Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Manager 
All-around successful experience in field 


work, selling by mail, originating mer- 
chandising plans, editing retailer and 
salesmen house-organs,.and in general 
advertising and sales promotion work. 
College graduate. Age 34. Married. 
For the best of reasons desires a new 
connection. Now located in Middle 
V Go anywhere. Box 357, care 


of Printers’ Ink, 
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IREC T-ADVERTISING 

MANAGER, with agency 
and manufacturing experi- 
ence, including analysis, 
plans, copy, layouts and personal 
selling, wants $4000 position. 
His mail campaigns have moved 
heavy units of machinery after 
the sales force had failed. Prac- 
tical, diligent, enthusiastic and 
has ability to organize. Age 38, 
married, health and personality 
rugged. Our No. 2455-B. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





WANTED—By a woman of broad and 
valuable experience—position as asso- 
ciate editor with high-class publication 
or advertising agency. Experienced in 
manuscript reading, criticism and revi 
sion; also in office systematizing and or 
ganizing. ‘Would consider pre-war salary 
of $5,000 per year. Box 367, P. I. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
Experienced in all the expression im- 
plies, including the direction of sales and 
‘advertising—exceptional record in eon- 
structive work—a business builder, re- 
sourceful, adaptable, with safe and sane 
promotion ideas. American, age thirty- 
nine. Address Box 360, Printers’ Ink. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
EXECUTIVE 








Advertising sales manager, special writer, 
copy man, house-organ editor, analyst, 
and investigator. About 40, married, 
eienaid _pornenaiie. exceptional refer- 
ences. ow employed. © anywhere. 
Prefers Chicago or Middle West. Box 
377, Printers’ Ink. 


Inventive Artist 
Executive, figure and all-round; very 
fast worker; strong layouts, bright color 
posters, original ideas; thoroughly famil 
iar with all reproduction methods; high- 
grade work and development; opportu- 
nity essential; would consider California. 
What’s your proposition? Box 354, P. I. 


Advertising Agency Connection 


Wanted, by young man, 22, who has 
had three years’ experience in magazine 
advertising. Has had university school 
of commerce courses in advertising, 
sales management, commercial law, etc. 
Thorough knowledge of advertising 
problems from the newspaper and maga- 
zine standpoint. Knows eo to secure 
dealer and newspaper co-operation be- 
hind campaigns, having arranged, for 
example, over three hundred window 
displays in North Carolina alone for 
Durham Duplex Razor Company. Good 
knowledge of printing and engraving. 
Willing to start at Easton to secure 
thorough knowledge of agency busi- 
ness. Best of references. Address Box 
369, Printers’ Ink. 
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ORGANIZATION INSPIRATION 


—by its business-building power, 
strengthening the advertiser’s 
organization, and, by its unceas- 
ing industry typifying the ideals 
set for the activity of the organi- 
zation—one of 12 advantages of 
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Business is 
better in Chicago 


URING the first two weeks in May the 
volume of bank business in Chicago, as 
reported by the Federal Reserve Bank, was 10% 
more than during the corresponding weeks of 
1921. 


In the Seventh (or Chicago) Federal Reserve 
District the increase was 10%. In the entire 
United States, excluding New York and 
Chicago, the increase was 3%. 
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Babson recently listed the 24 states in which 
farm markets are, and will be, best during 1922. 
They are the states which have diversified agri- 
culture. All five of the states of The Chicago 
Territory—Hllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin—are in this Babson list of “best 
markets.” 
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Times are getting better everywhere, but im- 

provement is particularly rapid in The Chicago 

. Territory. Now is the time to advertise aggres- 

sively for business. And, when placing adver- 
tsing, remember that 
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